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PREFACE, 



AaliieLMSonBcf ihe Third Book o<mtouii no $jeUmBAi 
teaching, it has been thought most advisable to distid- 
bnte them in a miscellaneous form through the Volume, 
in order not to fatigue the attention by dwelling too 
long on any one class of subjects, not intended to be 
presented in a connected form. 

An exception has been made, however, in respect of 
the Scriptural Lessons, in which the connexion has been 
preserved, and which form, therefore, a separate portion 
of the Book 

The Table of Contents will present the subjects under 
their respective heads; should any persons, therefore, 
prefer another arrangement of the reading course, they 
can easily make it for themselves. 

The Geographical Lessons have been written with a 
view of recalling and of generalizing what the scholars 
had previously learned ; they have also been connected 
with slight descriptive sketches, to render them more 
amusing and instructive. 
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The introduction to Grammar is a oontumation of 
t]u« contained in the Second Book of Lessons. Tha 
majority of tbe Lessons are eitber new seleciioDS or 
from original manuscripts. Some of tbe selections from 
the ''Eyenings at Home" are retained, and some mora 
added. The Lessons on Money Matters are retained, 
and portions of the Scriptural Lessons, with omissions, 
corrections, and additions. The remaining Lessons, 
with the exception of a few pages (conrected only) 
among the Natural History articles, are newly written 
or selected, though many of the original sabjecti have 
been retained. 
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THIRD BOOK. 



LESSON I. 

TIMB. 



twi-light trick-led re-pen-tance 

spang- ling ex-is-tence e-ven-ing 

reck-on-ing squan-der in-at-ten-tiye 

hour-glass quar-rel-ling cir-de 

The sun's course marks the time of day. When 
the sun rises we call it morning; when he arriires 
at the south point of the sky, and at his greatest 
height over our heads, we call it noon or mid-day; 
after he has set we call it eyening; and when the 
twilight which remains after he has set, has quite 
faded, and the darkness sets in, and the stars are 
spangling the sky, we call it night. These are 
natural divisions of time. 

We divide, for our own convenience, days into 
hours. Every day has twenty-four hours: the 
first twelfth hour of the day is called noon, or 
mid-day; the second twelfth hour, or twelve 
o'clock at night, is called mid-night. 

We divide every hour into sixty minutes, and 
every minute into sixty seconds ; a second being as 
long as while you are counting one; so that if yoa 
count sixty not very fast, you will find that a 
minute has passed away. 

It is very convenient to have our time measured 
out. But unless we had something to remind 11% 
we should soon lose our reckoning. 
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10 THIRD BOOK. 

People formerly used hour-glasses to measure 
their time by. 

An hour-glass is divided into two hollow parts, 
connected by a narrow neck. The upper part is 
filled with sand sufficient to trickle out into the 
lower glass in the course of an hour, and when the 
lower glass is full, you turn it up, and the lower 
glass is again the empty one, till the sand has 
dribbled out again, and filled it. In this way 
people could measure their day, when once they 
knew the hour; but then, if they were so engaged 
as to be obUged to leave their glass unturned, they 
iMt their reckoning. Still it was a very usefid 
invention : but clocks and watches are fax more 
admirable ; because they not only tell you that an 
hour is past, but they point out which hour, and 
show you what portion of the hour^ or how many 
minutes are past. 

Every boy and girl should learn to read the 
hour of the day i3y a clock or watch. Look at the 
school clock; the hours, you see, are marked in a 
drde, from I. to XII. on the face of it, which 
&ce is called the dial plate ; and there are two 
hands or pointers, which move round it. The 
shorts hand, which is called the hour hand, 
points to the hours which are marked I. U. III., 
uni so on ; the longer one points to the minutes, 
niiich ane marked by these little strokes or dots 
which yott see in a circle outside the figures ; this 
h>ng hand is caHed the minute hand. 

The hour hand moves slowly ; it is an hour in 
nuyfing from one figure to the next, and twelve 
hMHUB in passing round the whole circle, from any 
one hour to the same again. 
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The mmnte Lftnd more» more qtitekly; it passes 
round the whole circle in one hour, while the hour 
hand is slowly getting from one figure to the next. 
The hour hand points to the hour of the day, and 
the minute hand shows how many minutes pMt 
the hour it is, or how many minutes before it. If 
it is mare than half an hour after the hour, we 
call it so many minutes before the next hour; viz., 
if it is five minutes more than half-past V. we call 
it twenty-five minutes to VI., and so on. 

So you see what a useful thing a clock or a watch 
is, and how it should remind us of what we have 
to do. 

But all the clocks and watches in the world are 
of no use if we waste the hours and minutes they 
show us. To waste our hours or minutes is to be 
idle when it is our duty to be busy. 

To be idle or inattentive or to play in school^ is 
to waste your hours and minutes, because it is 
then your duty to be busy. 

When you are sent out to play, you do not waste 
jrour time, because play is then your business, and 
a pleasant business too, if there be no quarrelling. 



LESSON IL 

A MINUTE. 



A minute — how soon it has flown I 

And yet how important it is I 
God caDs every moment his own, 
For all our existence is his ; 
And though we may waste it in folly and play, 
He notices each that we squander away. 
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Why ahould we a minute deBpiae, 

Because it so quickly is o'er? 
We know that it rapidly flies, 
And, therefore, should prize it the more. 
Another, indeed, may appear in its stead, 
But that precious moment for ever is fled. 

'Tis easy to squander our years 
In idleness, folly, and strife ; 
But, oh ! no repentance or tears 
Can bring back one moment of life ! 
But time, if well spent, and improved as it goes, 
Will render life pleasant, and peaceful its close. 





LESSON III. 

GLASS. 




trans-pa-rent 
mer-chant 
cir-cum-stance 
Sy-ria 


cal-cin-ed 
suit-a-ble 
ap-pa-ra-tus 
glass-blow-er 


twirl-ing 
twist-ing 
sil-vcr-y 
pin-cer 



Glass is made of sand or ground flint, and the 
ashes of certain plants which are caused to melt 
by exposure to intense heat. It is said to have 
been discovered by some merchants, who were 
driven by bad weather on the coast of Syria, in 
Asia. They had lighted a fire on the sea shore 
in order to warm themselves, with a plant called 
kali, and the sand mixing with its ashes, was 
melted into glass by the heat. This circumstance 
led the merchants to the discovery of the mode of 
making glass, which was first manufactured at 
Sidon, a town of Syria. 
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This 10 the present mode of maUng f^tm: — 
When the sand and ashes have been properlymixed 
they are put into a {nrnace, where they are bomedy 
or calcined, for some time^ till they become what 
is called grit This grit is then boiled in pots and 
cleared oyer a second furnace, till it is fit for the 
glass-blowing process, which is performed by taking 
up some of tho melted glass with the end of a long 
iron tube, rolling it on a working stool into the 
proper shape, and then blowing into it to make it 
hollow. It is then softened again, and fashioned 
more carefully, till it becomes of a suitable form* 
But glass is so brittle, that if the piece which has 
been made with so much care, be exposed imme- 
diately to the cold air, it would fall to pieces^ as 
if struck by a hammer. It must, therefore, be 
hardened ; and this is done by exposing it again 
to heat, and then letting it cool Teiy gradusdly : 
this process is called annealing. 

Glass is beautiful for its brightness and smooth- 
ness, but its great Talue to us is its trafisparenojf. 
Any substaAce which we can see through is called 
transparent. 

Now it is this transparency which makes glass 
so valuable for c^ur window panes, because it 
admits the light of the sun, while it excludes the 
wind and the rain. 

Till glass was in common use, we could haye no 
Kght in our houses, imless we admitted air also 
and rain; so that in bad weather people were 
obliged to sit in the dark. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, in the height 
of their power and glory, knew not the comfort of 
glass. 
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14 THIBB BOOK« 

In BtefiSa, wfiere glAss is rery dear, tley use 
Tei?y often thin plates of a silvery looking sub- 
stance, called mica, which is found hi some Mnds 
of rock, and which has the advantage of not break- 
ing so easily as glass, but it is not so dear and 
transparent. 

In England it is not nncbnamon for a glass- 
blower to go about from place to place, and earn 
a livelihood, by showing any one who pays a trifle 
for it, this beautiful art. He makes only small 
things, such as tiny tumblers and cups, and all 
sorts of little shapes, dogs, cats, and birds ; but 
they are very pretty, for he uses coloured glass, 
according to the colour of the animal he wishes to 
imitate. 

His workshop is a stool, and his apparatus s 
lamp, a. pair of pincers, a blow-pipe, and some 
strips or pipes of glass. He breaks of! a piece of 
glass, and holding it vdth his pincers, melts it at 
his lamp, and then sticks it at the end of his blow- 
pipe ; he then whirls it about, and fashions it ; and 
if it is intended to be hoDow as a cup, he blows 
into it through his pipe, which makes the glass 
expufid, or swell out on all sides, leaving a hoUow 
within. 

By twirling and twisting his melted glass about, 
he can make it assume any shape he pleases. But 
as all this must be done while the glass is hot and 
in a soft state, the glass-blower must be very quick 
in his movements, ami know well what he is about. 
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LESSON IV. 

THE GOOD-NATURED UTTLE BOY. 

BBi-giiard-ed-ly pnHnHn^<oa Tic*-ta-ala 

ne-ces-sirtj reomain-mg in*cli-iuii'ti-oii 

neigh-bour-hood ex^pe-di-ti-on sai-lor 

fam-ish-ed care-fiil-ly so-li-ta-ry 

A little boj went oat, one morning, to walk tb 
a Tillage about five mOes from the place where he 
liired, and carried with him, in a basket, the provi- 
sion that was to serve him the whole day. As he 
was walking along, a poor litfcle halfnstarved dog 
eame up to him, wagging his tail, and seeming to 
entreat him to take compassion on him. The 
little boy at first took no notice of him, but at 
length, remarking how lean and famished the 
creatnre seemed to be, he said, '« This animal is 
certainly in Tery great necessity ; if I give him 
part of my provision, I shall be obliged to go hone 
hungry myself; however, as he seems to want it 
more than I do, he shall partake with me." 
Saying this, he gave part of what he had in the 
basket to the dog, who ate as if he had not tasted 
victuals for a fortnight. 

The little boy then went on a little farther, his 
dog still following him, and fawning upon him with 
the greatest gratitude and affection ; when he saw 
a poor old horse lying upon the ground, and groan- 
ing as if he was very ill : he went up to him, and 
saw that he was almost starved, and so weak that 
he was unable to rise. " I am very much afraid,'' 
said the little boy, *' if I stay to assist this horse, 
that it will be dark before I can return ; and I 
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16 THIEBBOOK. 

haye heard that there are several thieves in the 
neighbourhood : however, I will try ; it is doing a 
good action to attempt to relieve him ; and God 
Almighty will take care of me." He then went 
and gathered some grass, which he brought to the 
horse's mouth, who immediately began to eat with 
as much relish as if his chief disease was hunger. 
He then fetched some water in his hat, which the 
animal drank up, and seemed immediately to be 
so much refreshed, that, after a few trials, he got 
up, and began grazing. 

The little boy then went on a little farther, and 
saw a man wading about in a pond of water, with- 
out being able to get out of it, in spite of all his 
endeavours. " What is the matter, good man ?" 
said the little boy to him ; '* can't you find your 
way out of this pond ?" " No, God bless you, my 
worthy master, or miss I" said the man ; *' for such 
I take you to be by your voice: I have fallen into 
this pond, and know not how to get out again, as 
I am quite blind, and I am almost afraid to move 
for fear of being drowned." "Well," said the 
little boy, *' though I shall be wetted to the skin, 
if you will throw me your stick, I will try to help 
you out of it." The blind man then threw the 
stick to tiiat side on which he heard the voice ; the 
Kttle boy caught it, and went into the water feeling 
very carefully before him, lest he should unguard- 
edly go beyond his depth ; at length he reached the 
blind man, took him very carefully by the hand, 
and led him out. The blind man then gave him 
a thousand blessings, and told him he could grope 
out his way home ; and the little boy ran on a» 
hard as he could, to prevent being benighted. 
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THE OOOD-KATUBBB £ITTLS BOT. 17 

Bat he had not proceeded far, before he saw a 
poor sailor, who had lost both his legs in an 
eqgagenient by sea, hopping along upon crutches, 
**Glod bless you, my little master I" said the 
sailor; ''I have fought many a battle with the 
fVench, to defend our native land; but now I 
tm crippled, as you see, and have neither victuals ' 
ix>r money, although I am almost famished." The 
Ittle boy could not resist his inclination to relieve 
Km ; so he gave him all his remaining victuals, and 
aid, "God help you, poor man 1 this is all I have, 
ctherwise you should have more." He then ran 
dong, and presently arrived at the town he was 
going to, did his business, and returned towards 
Hs own home, with all the expedition he was able. 

But he had not gone much more than half way 
lefore the night shut in extremely dark, without 
either moon or stars to light him. The poor little 
biy used his utmost endeavours to find his way, 
bit unfortunately missed it in turning down a lane, 
wlich brought him into a wood, where he wan- 
dered about a great while without being able to 
fin) any path to lead him out. Tired out at last, 
anc hungry, he felt himself so feeble, that he could 
go no farther, but set himself down upon the 
grotnd crying most bitterly. In this situation he 
remaned for some time, till at last the little dog, 
who bad never forsaken him, came up to him wag- 
ging ais tail, and holding something in his mouth. 
The little boy took it from him, and saw it was a 
handkerchief nicely pinned together, which some- 
bod; had dropped, and the dog had picked up ; 
and on opening it, he found several slices of bread 
and meat, which the little boy ate with great sati*- 
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faction, and felt himself extremely refresked with 
his meal. '' So/' said the little boy; " I see that 
if I have given you a breakfast, you have given me 
a supper ; and a good turn is never lost, done eren 
tdadog." 

He then once more attempted to escape fr^im 
the wood^ but it was to no purpose; he oidy 
scratched his legs with briars, and slipped down ip 
the dirt, without being able to find his way out 
He was just going to give up all further attempts 
in despair, when he happened to see a hoiw 
feeding before him, and, going up to him, saw ly 
the light of the moon, which just then began -jo 
shine a little, that it was the very same he had fed 
in the morning. ''Perhaps/* said the little bof, 
'' this creature, as I have been so good to hin, 
will let me get upon his back, and he nuy 
bring me out of the* wood, as he is accustomsd 
to feed in this neighbourhood.'' The little boy 
then went up to the horse, speaking to him, aid 
stroking him, and the horse let him mount his 
back without opposition; and then proceeded 
slowly through the wood, grasping as he went till 
he brought him to an opening, which led to the 
high road. The little boy was much rejoiced at 
this, and said, '' If I bad not saved this creature's 
life in the morning, I should have been obUged to 
have stayed here all night ; I see by this uhat a 
good turn is never lost." 

But the poor little boy had yet a greater danger 
to undergo ; for, as he was going along a solitary 
lane, two men rushed out upon him, laid hold of 
him, and were going to strip him of his clothes ; 
bttt just as they were beginmng to do it, the little 
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dog bit the leg of one of the men with so much 
violence, that he left the little boy and pur- 
sued the dog, that ran howling and barking 
away. In this instant a voice was heard that 
cried out, ** There the rascals are ; let us knock 
them down I" which frightened the remaining man 
so much, that he ran away, and his companion 
followed him. The little boy then looked up, and 
saw that it was the sailor, whom he had relieved 
in the morning, carried upon the shoulders of the 
bind man whom he had helped out of the pond, 
" There, my little dear," said the sailor, '* God be 
thanked, we have come in time to do you a ser- 
vfce, in retym for what you did us in the morning. 
M I lay under a hedge I heard these villains talk 
of robbing a little boy, who, from the description, 
I concluded must be you : but I was so lame, that 
I should not have been able to come time enough to^ 
help you, if I had not met this honest blind man^ 
who took me upon his back while 1 showed him 
the way." 

the little boy thanked him very sincerely foir 
thus defending him ; and they went all together to 
his father's house, which was not far oif : where 
they were all kindly entertained with a supper and 
a bed. The little boy took care of his faithfid 
dog as long as he lived, and never forgot the im*- 
portance and necessity of doing good to others it 
we wish them to do the same to us. - 
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LESSON V. 

SILK. 

cat-er-pil-lar com-plete-ly mul-ber-rj 

se-par-ate-ly re-mark-a-ble fa-bric 

ma-nu-fac-ture i-mi-ta-ti-on spin-die 

e-nor-mons-ly ar-ti-fi-ci-al silk-worm 

That beaatiful material for clothing, called 
silky we owe to the labours of a caterpillar, 
named for that reason, the sUk-tuorm. Ores* 
numbers of these insects are kept in Italy and 
many other countries, but they were first made 
use of in China, where silk was worn long before 
it was known to Europe. In its perfect state, this 
insect is a kind of moth, but it is hatched from the 
egg in the form of a caterpillar ; in this state it 
eats enormously, but only one kind of food is 
suited for it — the leaves of the mulberry tree. 
In the countries where silk-worms are reared, 
there are always large plantations of mulberry 
trees, for the purpose of feeding them. When it 
has reached full maturity, the silk-worm ceases to 
eat and begins to spin its web ; this it does in the 
same way that spiders and some other insects do, 
but the silky threads which it winds round itself, 
kave the property of hardening and becoming 
much stronger than the webs of other insects. 

When the caterpillar has rolled itself completely 
up in its cocoon, as this wrapper is called, it 
becomes a chrysalis. This cocoon is an oval ball, 
about as large as a pigeon's egg, of either a light 
ctraw colour or yellow ; it consists of asinglethread. 
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wound round and round so as to make a close and 
firm covering; this thread is very long ; it has been 
found nearly a thousand feet in length. When 
the cocoons are finished, they are put into an oven 
to kill the poor little spinner, who, if left to him- 
self, would in time become a moth, and eat his 
way but of his nest, and so spoil the silk. The 
next business is, to wind off the silk. After 
separating a downy substance, called floss, from 
the outside of the cocoons, they are thrown into 
warm water, and the ends of the threads being 
found, several are joined together (as they are so 
fine that they would break separately), and wound 
upon reels. This is the silk in its natural state, 
called raw silk. After several operations have 
been used to cleanse, and render it more supple, 
it is twisted into threads of the different degrees 
of fineness which arB wanted for the different 
manufactures. This is done by mills, which turn 
at once a great number of spindles, and at the 
same time, perform the process of winding and 
twisting. 

The fabrics which are made from silk are too 
numerous to describe here; the only ones I will 
mention are, ribbons, which are in such constant 
use among all classes of people, and which from the 
delicate satin ribbon, down to the common shoe 
string, are all made of silk, and poplins or tabinets, 
a manufacture for which Ireland is remarkable. 
Poplin is made of a mixture of silk with fine wool; 
it is dyed of every variety of colour, and is some- 
times plain, and sometimes figured with different 
patterns. Some silk is used for sewing, no other 
thread is nearly so strong or beautiful; it is 
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ateo woyen into stockings, glovos, and other 
articles ; and finally, the cocoon, when the silk is 
wound off it, is used for making artificial flowers, 
and is considered to be the best imitation of 
nature, when painted and made up : but it is a 
very poor one, for nothing that man can maka 
equals the flowers of the field, and man has, af^ 
all, no materials of his own ; he only uses those 
which the silk-worm, or sheep, or plant, had 
worn before. 



LESSON VI. 

AGAINST PRIDE IN CLOTHES. 

How proud we are ! how fond to shew 
Our clothes, and call them rich and new I 
When the poor sheep and silk-worms wore 
That very clothing long before. 

The tulip and the butterfly 

Appear in gayer coats than I ; 

Let me be drest fine as I will. 

Flies, worms, and flow rs exceed me stilL 

Then will I set my heaii; to find 
Inward adomings of the mind ; 
Knowledge and virtue, truth and grace, 
These are the robes of richest dress. 

No more shall worms with me compare. 
This is the raiment angels wear ; 
The Son of God, when here below, 
Put on this blest apparel too. 
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It never fades, it ne'er grows old, 
Nor fears the rain, nor moth, nor mould ; 
It takes no spot, but still refines ; 
The more 'tis worn, the more it shines. 

In this on earth would I appear, 
Then go to heaven and wear it there. 



LESSON VII. 

THE DOG AND HIS RELATIONS. 

ffias-ti£[ an-ces^tor cor-di-al 

vi-gi-lant sus-pi-ci-ons lei-sure 

re-la-tion-ship Rey-nard o-ri-gi-nally 

ac-know-ledg-ing keep-er Ar-me-ni-a 

Keeper was a farmer's mastiff, honest, brave, 
and vigilant. One day as he was ranging at some 
distance from home, he espied a wolf and a fox 
sitting together at the corner of a wood. Keeper, 
not much liking their looks, though by no means 
fearing them, was turning another way, when they 
called after him, and civilly desired him to stay. 
"Surely, sir," says Reynard, "you won't disown 
your relations. My cousin Gaunt and I were 
just talking over family matters, and we both 
agreed that we had the honour of reckoning you 
among our kin. You must know that, according 
to the best accounts, the wolves and dogs origi- 
nally were one race, in the forests of Armenia ; 
b«t the dogs, taking to living with man, have 
since become inhabitants of towns and villages, 
while the wolves have retained their ancient mode 
of life. As to my ancestors, the foxes, they were 
a bran^ of the same family, who settled farther 
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northwards, where they became stinted in their 
growth, and adopted the custom of living in holes 
under ground. The cold has sharpened our noses, 
and given us a thicker fur and bushy tails to keep 
us warm. But we have all a family likeness which 
it is impossible to mistake; and I am sure it is our 
interest to be good friends with each other." 

The wolf was of the same opinion, and Keeper 
looking narrowly at them, could not help acknow- 
ledging their relationship. As he had a generous 
heart, he readily entered into friendship with them. 
They took a ramble together, but Keeper was 
rather surprised at observing the suspicious shy- 
ness with which some of the weaker sort of ani- 
mals surveyed them, and wondered at the hasty 
flight of a flock of sheep as soon as they came 
within view. However, he gave his cousins a 
cordial invitation to come and see him at his yard, 
and then took his leave. 

They did not fail to come the next day about 
dusk. Keeper received them kindly, and treated 
them with part of his own supper. They stayed 
with him till after dark, and then marched off with 
many compliments. The next morning, word was 
brought to the farm that a goose and three gos- 
lings were missing, and that a couple of lambs 
were found almost devoured in the home field. 
Keeper was too honest himself readily to suspect 
others, so he never thought of his kinsmen on 
the occasion. Soon after, they paid him a second 
evening visit; and next day another loss appeared 
of a hen and her chickens, and a fat sheep. 
Now Keeper could not help mistrusting a little, 
and blamed himself for admitting strangers, with* 
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out his master's knowledge. However, he still 
did not love to think ill of his own relations. 

They came a third time. Keeper received 
them rather coldly, and hinted that he should 
like better to see them in the day time, but they 
excused themselves for want of leisure. When 
they took their leave, he resolved to follow at 
some distance and watch their motions. A litter 
of young pigs happened to be lying under a hay- 
stack without the yard. The wolf seized one by 
the back, and ran off with him. The pig set up 
a most dismal squeal ; and Keeper, running up 
at the noise, caught his dear cousin in the fact. 
He flew at him and made him relinquish his prey, 
though not without much snarling and growling 
The fox, who had been prowling about the hen 
roost, now came up, and began to make protes- 
tations of his own innocence, with heavy re- 
proaches against the wolf for thus disgracing 
the family. "Begone, scoundrels, both," cried 
Keeper, " I know you now too well. You may 
be of my blood, but I am sure you are not of my 
spirit. Keeper holds no kindred with villains." 
So saying, he drove them from the premises. 



LESSON vin. 

THE COTTAGE GARDEN. 

liour-ish-ing cle-ma-tis snow-drop 

cm-ploy-ment prim-ro-ses ground-sel 

neigh-bour-ing goose-ber-ries ve-ge-ta-b)e 

tra-vd-ling cab-bag-es plea-sant-est 

A neat and flourishing cottage garden is one of 
the pleasantest sights in the world, and I wish it 
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were a comnMm one. It is smrprii^iig how mmh 
may be made of a very small apace of ground if it 
ii properly managed : the greatest part o£ the 
work may be done by duldreny and it is a Teiy 
amusing employment — much more so than filling 
holes with dust or making mud pies. L^ u 
suppose that we hare got a piece of ground which 
we want to turn into a garden — what is first to be 
done? It must be weU dug up, and raked 
smooth, and laid out in beds, in the first plaoe. 
We will suppose that it is autumn, which is the 
season for planting — we must, therefore, beg a 
few slips and cuttings from some Mend or neigh«^ 
bouring gardener : in one comer, we will set slips 
of thjrme, mint, and sweet marjoram,for tiiese herba 
are very fragrant, and pretty ; they are sometimes 
U8ed to give a pleasant flavour to broth. Against 
the wails of the cottage, we can plant cuttings 
of China rose and wild clematis, which is called in 
England, traveUers' joy, because it grows by the 
side of the roads ; it is a very -pretty creeper. We 
must now think of the spring, and if we wish our 
garden to make a gay show in March and Apodl, 
we must plant some bulbs of crooises and snow- 
drops, and some roots of primrose and violets. 
Primrose roots can be very easily obtained by 
those who live in the country, for, in most places, 
they grow wild in the fields ; by planting primroses 
in manure, they can be made to turn pink ; the 
first year, they blow very pale pink ; the next, 
deeper, and so on till they become quite crimson. 
We must not neglect, however, the useful part of 
our garden. This is not indeed the time for sow- 
ing most sorts of vegetableSi but we may gow a 
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bed of onions, and some kinds of cabbafge; if wa 
haye any fruit trees, such as currants or goose- 
berries, now is the time to plant them, and then 
«iir work is nearly at an end, till next spring ; our 
garden will indeed want to be kept neat and tidy, 
bat except that, there is yery little to be done^ 
especially the first year. 

Now it is March, how gay and pretty our little 
garden looks ! A row of bright orange crocuses in 
full blossom; behind them, some delicate snow- 
dreps(these have been in blow since February), and 
in the middle of the bed, a fine tuft of primroses 
and yiolets. Our currant and gooseberry bushes 
baye already put forth their tender green buds. 
It will soon be time to sow seeds, — ^in the end of 
March, we may sow peas and beans, and carrots, 
and summer cabbages; we must wait till April to 
BOW the flower seeds. The flowers that mak^ 
the greatest show in summer are annuals^ that i^ 
plains which die down every year and require to 
be sown afresh each spring. One of. the most 
beautiful of these is the sweet pea — we will have 
some in the middle of our bed. The way to sow 
seeds is, to make a little trench in a ring with a 
stick, and then drop the seed^ into it, and sprinkle 
the earth over them, marking the place with a 
ssaall stick. Besides the sweet pea, lupins, lark*- 
spors, and sweet Williams, are the best annuals 
tof ra cottage garden, as they are hardy, and do 
not require much care. We must also plant and 
sow whatever other roots or -seeds we can 
obtbaia n^w, as it will be 4oo late when summer 
is ix>me. When the young seedlings begin to 
uwewr above gveundt weeds ace aiai» to eome 
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up with them ; and as soon as they are sufficiently 
grown for us to distinguish them apart, we 
must carefully pull up the weeds, which would 
choke the tender plants if they were left I dare 
say you know the proverb, "111 weeds grow 
apace," and it is a very true one, for as the coarge 
groundsel soon outgrows the delicate lupin, so 
a bad habit will soon overcome a good one, if we 
are not very much upon our guard. Well — ^here 
is summer at last I Now indeed our garden ia 
beautiful, — ^now it repays all our labour ten 
times over. How lovely are the roses and 
clematis against the cottage wall, their blossome 
peeping in at the very window ; and how sweet 
the pinks and mignonette smell I We can now 
gather a fine nosegay of flowers, which will look 
very pretty and cheerful in the house, and if pui 
in a mug of water, will keep alive for some days^ 
Let lis look at the currant and gooseberry bushes 
to see how they are getting on. Ah I here are 
beautifid bunches of currants, both red and white, 
and plenty of nice gooseberries also, they are 
nearly ripe already. Our vegetables, too, must 
be almost fit for use ; here are early cabbages, 
and peas, and beans ; a little later, we shall have 
carrots and onions, and some others. There is not 
much hard work to be done in the garden at pre- 
sent, but it must not be neglected ; the flowers 
must be tied up to prevent the wind, or their own 
weight, from dragging them down on the ground. 
If the weather is very dry, they must be watered, 
and, above all, the weeds must be carefully pulled 
up as fast as they appear. On the whole, how* 
ever, the summer is the time for us to reap the 
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reward of our trouble, and a very great reward it 
is. With a little care, our garden may be kept 
foil of flowers till the middle of autumn, or even 
later; and though we cannot see our beautiful 
annuals die, and our roses wither, without being 
sorry for the loss, we remember that next spring 
our garden will be gay once more. 



LESSON IX. 

THS TWO GARDENS. 

When Harry and Dick had been striving to please 
Their father (to whom it was known) 

Made two little gardens, and stock'd them with 
trees. 
And gave one to each for his own. 

Harry thank'd his papa, and with rake, hoe, and 
spade. 

Directly began his employ; 
And soon such a neat little garden was made, 

That he panted with labour and joy. 

There was always some bed or some border to 
mend, 

Or something to tie or to stick ; 
And Harr^ rose early his garden to tend, 

While snoring lay indolent Dick. 

The tulip, the rose, and the lily so white, 

United their beautiM bloonr. 
And often the honey-bee stoop'd from his flight. 

To sip the delicious perfume. ,_ Google 
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A neafc row of peas in full blossom was aeWf 
French beans were beginning to shoot, 

And his gooseb mes and currants, though yet tiiay 
were green, 
Foretold him a plenty of fruit. 

But Richard loved better in bed to repose. 
And snug as he curl'd himself round ; 

Forgot that no tulip, nor Uly, nor rose. 
Nor plant in his garden was found. 

Rank weeds and tall nettles disfigured his beds. 
Nor cabbage, nor lettuce was seen ; 

The slug and the snail show'd their miachieTOiis 
heads, 
And ate ev'ry leaf that was green. 

Thus Richard the idle, who shrunk from the cold, 

Beheld his trees naked and bare ; 
While Harry, the active, was charm'd to behold 

The fruit of his patience and care. 



LESSON X. 

THE WOLF. 



coD-sid-er-ed ra-pa ci-ty Switz-er-land 

pop-u-la-tion in-tro-due-tion miMi^Bs 

ter-ri-ble ie-ro-d-ty 8p«^ni-el 

a-gri-cul<ture stme^toxe hn-man-i-ty 

The wolf bears a stroi% resemblaace to the dog 
tribe, both in his outward form and internal 
structure; but he possesses non» of the useM or 
agreeable quaUtiea.«Cth]afnmd|]riuv^^ He has 



erer been dreaded and considered as one of the 
naost savage enemies of mankind. In countries 
whore wolres are numerous, whole droves come 
down from the mountains, or out of the woods, to 
seek their prey. They attack the sheep-fold, and 
enter villages, and carry off sheep, lambs, hogs, 
calves, and even dogs. The horse and the ox, the 
only tame animals that make any resistance to these 
destroyers, are frequently overpowered by theuf 
numbers, and their incessant attacks. Even man 
himself on these occasions sometimes falls a victim 
to their rapacity. Their ravages are always most 
terrible in winter, when the cold is most severe, 
the snow in the greatest quantity on the ground, 
and food most difficult to be procured. Wolves 
are found in most countries of Europe and 
America; but their numbers are very much dimi- 
nished in Europe, in consequence of the increase 
of population, and the extension of agriculture. 
At one time they were an exceedingly great 
nuisance in Britain, and at a still later period 
in Ireland, and persons often held their lands on 
condition of their bringing to the king so many 
wolves' heads ; but in both countries they are now 
completely extirpated. 

Notwithstanding the ferocity of their nature, 
wolves have been tamed. The natives of North 
America, before the introduction of dogs, employed 
them in hunting, and made them quite obedient to 
command. And in the East, they are trained to 
dance and play a variety of tricks ; but they are 
almost always found to be wholly incapable of 
attachment, and, as they advance in life, commonly 
contrive to escape to their native woodgr There 
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have been some instances, indeed, of wolves having 
been tamed to an nncommon degree by kindness 
and humanity. A lady in Switzerland had a tame 
wolf, which seemed to have as much attachment to 
its mistress as a spaniel. She had occasion to 
leave home for a few weeks ; the wolf evinced the 
greatest distress after her departure, and at first 
refused to take food. During the whole time she 
was absent, he remained much dejected ; and on 
her return, as soon as he heard her footsteps, he 
bounded into the room in an ecstasy of delight. 
Springing up, he placed a paw on each of her 
shoulders, but the next momentfeU backwards and 
instantly expired. 

The wolf is repeatedly alluded to in Scripture. 
Persons of crafty, violent, and ferocious tempers 
are compared to it ; as when it is said in Gen. xlix. 
27, that " Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf,*' it means 
that the tribe of Benjamin shall be fierce and war- 
like. When our Saviour says, ** I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves," he intimates that 
his disciples, peaceable and gentle, would bo sur- 
rounded by wicked men, who would thirst for their 
blood, and endeavour to destroy them. He also 
likens false prophets or teachers to ravenous wolves 
in sheep's clothing ; denoting, that though they 
appeared and professed to be harmless, yet they 
had no other view than to make a prey of those 
whom they pretended toinstruct. And the prophet 
Isaiah, when predicting the peaceful times of the 
Gospel, mentions that the wolf shall dwell .with 
the Iamb ; that is, men of fierce and sanguinary 
dispositions will be so transformed and changed by 
the religion of Chiisti as to become gentle and 
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traotable, and assooiate quietly with those, whom, 
otherwise, they would have been inolined to per- 
secute. 



eom-mon-er 
dr-cn-lar 
co-coon 
ea-ri-ous 



LESSON Xi. 

SPIDERS. 
CTBY-i-CeS 

glu*tm«ou8 

un-for-tu-oate 

8us-pend^d 



oon*tri-Yance 
con-v6-ni-ent 
spe-ci-es 
ha-bit-a-tion 



No animak are commoner than spiders ; we find 
them everywhere. Some have their dwelKng in 
our houses, some in the fields, some in the crevices 
of an old wall; some float on their web in the air — 
some on the surface of the water. It is curious 
to see them forming their webs, or lying in wait 
for their prey. 

These webs are sometimes composed of dirty- 
looking threads, either single, or in a confused 
mass, like those of the house spider, which clean 
and tidy folks will not suffer to remain in a comer 
of their room, or suspended to the ceiling. Some- 
times we find beautiful circular webs spread out 
in fine net- work on the grass or hedges, in the 
early summer or autumn mornings, and all glit- 
tering with dew-drops. 

But woe to the unfortunate fly, or gnat, or even 
wasp, who gets entangled in these treacherous 
snares ; he has a poor chance of escape, for the 
threads he treads on are sticky or glutinous, and 
the poor insect can seldom get away before the 
spider pounces upon her prey, and devours, or 
loUa it up in her web for future use» 
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are drawn out tlnrough little holes from tiiat large 
round part of her bod j, in which there i» a coBstaiit 
supply of the substance from which they are formed. 
These threads, fine as they are> can bear a weight 
many times greater than that of the spider who spins 
them. Spiders employ their webs for three pur- 
po8e»: for their snarea to catch unwaiy Hbb and 
other insects, for lining th^r own dwellings, and 
for their cocoons. A cocoon, as you may recollect 
in the history of the silk-worm, is ike name which 
is given to the substance in which insects fold 
themselves when they die, or change t^eir filiate, 
and in which they also wrap their e^s. 

Some species of spidera are gifted with aa in-* 
atisct for building. Their habitations line found 
in a,red day soil, into which they bore long narrow 
passages like the tubes of a pipe. They line the 
mUls of these little dwellings mth mortar, and 
then cover them with a soft silky substance drawn 
from their bodies ; the door which doses them is 
cunottsly formed of layers of earth and cobweb, 
and is furnished with hinges of SHch a kind that 
^ will shut of itself when the spidiec rushes out. 

The water spider usually lives qvite under 
watery and fastens her dweUing to tthe plants or 
bushes which grow on or bdow the banks nearest 
her. This kind of house is an 0¥al co«oen formed 
of web, and lined with the same silky substance I 
have described; from all parts o£ this coooohi 
threads issue which fasten it seouiely to the plant 
or bush most convenient to ike sfidoe. This 
socoon she fills by a very CBcurtotts cemtriivnce with 
air. for you know she could net bnitlie under the 
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^ater unless she had been able to proride her 
dweDing ^h air. 

When the time comes for laying her eggs, the 
spider wraps them up in another sort of cocoon 
prepared for this purpose, and then dies. 





LESSON XIL 






THE FOX. 




qpa-dru-ped 
miu-zle 


crev-ice- 
de-stmct-ive 


char ae-ter 
prov-erb 


e-rect 
re-si-dence 


nox-i-ous 
strat-a-gem 


pre-ci-pice 
Rey-nard 



The fox is a quadraped of the dog kind. This 
animal is found in almost erery quarter of the 
world. His colour is brown; he has a sharp 
muzzle; his ears' are erect and pointed; and his 
tail is straight and bushy, and tipped with white. 
His usual residence is a den or large burroWi 
formed under the smrface of the ground, or in 
some deep crevice of a rock. He is seldom abroad 
till the evening; and then he prowls about the 
woods and fields for food, till the morning. He 
feeds on hares, rabbits, poultry, feathered game, 
moles, rats, and mice ; and he is known to be very 
fond of fruit, fle runs .down hares and rabtuts 
by pursuing them fike a sbw hound. His voice 
is a sort of yelping bark, 

Atthpugh the fox is very destructive to poultry 
and game, and sometimes takes the liberty c( 
carrying off or devouring a lamb, he is of service 
to mankind, by destroying many kinds of noxious 
animals. His skin also constitutes a soft and warm 
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ftir, which is used for muffs and tippets, and for 
the lining of winter garments. In some pajrts ot 
the continent, his fledx is eaten as food. 

In many countries, and in a special manner in 
England, hunting the fox is a favourite field-sport. 
Gentlemen on horseback hunt him with hounds ; 
he has been known to run fifty miles, and after aU 
to save his life, by wearying out the dogs as weB 
as the horses and huntsmen. 

His various stratagems for obtaining prey and 
avoiding his enemies, have justly procured for him 
the character of cunning; so that "as cunning or 
crafty as a fox," has grown into a proverb. Many 
instances of this craftiness are related. A fox had 
been frequently chased, and always escaped by 
appearing to go over a precipice ; and it commonly 
happened that several of the dogs, in the eagerness 
of pursuit, went after him and were killed. Ai 
last, on exploring the place, the huntsmen were so 
fortunate as to discover that the fox had his den 
just under the brow of the precipice, and that by 
laying hold of a strong twig, that grew beside it, 
with his teeth, he had the art of swinging himself 
into the hole ; out of which, however, he was able 
to scramble at any time, without danger. But 
human skill baffles the cunning of the iox. The 
huntsmen cut off the twig, and the next time 
Keynard was pursued, he ran to catch it as 
formerly, trusting that it was still there ; but, of 
course, he missed his aim, and tumbling down 
among the rocks, was mangled almost as much as 
if he had been torn to pieces by the dorgs. 

The fox is mentioned in Scripture. SampsoB 
employed three hundred foxes to bum the vine* 
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yards and corh^fieldB of the Philistmes. Herod, 
the tetrarch of Galilee, who beheaded John the 
Baptut, was called a fox by Christ, on account of 
his craftiness. And our Saviour makes an affecting 
allusion to this animal, when he says, " The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man has not where to lay his head." 



LESSON XIII. 



THE FOX AND THE QOAT. 



Bol-try mu-tu-al-ly po8-tm*e 

de-scri-ed pro-pos-ed ' as-sist-anoe 

de-8cend-ed re-ject-ed haz-ard 

8uf-fi-cicnt-ly oon-fi-dent ad-vice 

A fox and a goat, travelling together on a very 
sultry day, found themselves exceedingly thirsty, 
when, looking round the country, in order to dis- 
cover a place where they might meet with water, 
they at length descried a clear spring at the bot- 
tom of a pit. They both eagerly descended ; and 
having sufficiently allayed their thirst, it was high 
time to consider how they should get out. They 
formed many plans, but could not agree upon any. 
At last the crafty and selfish fox cried out with great 
joy, '* A thought has just come into my head, which 
will extricate us from our difficulty Do you,** 
taid he to the goat, ** only rear yourself on your 
hinder legs, and rest your fore- feet against the tide 
of the pit ; in this posture, i will climb up to your 
head, whence 1 shall be able to reach the top ; and 
when 1 am oi^ce there, it will be easy enough for 
me to pull you out by the horns.'* 
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. The fiimple goat did not consider tkat the tax 
had not strength to drag him up ; so be Uked the 
pvofiosaly and placed himself ^as directed. Then 
the foXy as he had proposed^ climbed along his 
companion's back, stepped on his head, and gaiaed 
the top of the well in safety. 

''Now then," said the goat, "joa are to give 
me the help you spoke of.** 

"Thou old fool," replied the fox, "hadst thou 
but half as much sense as thou hast beard, thou 
wouldst never have believed that I would hazard 
my own life to save thine. However, I wiU give 
thee a bit of advice which may be of service to thee 
hereafter, if thou shouldst ever have the good luck 
to escape from this danger : 'Never venture into a 
pit again, till thou hast well considered how to get 
out of it.'" 

" True," said a crow, who was perched on the 
top of the well, and had watched the whole trans- 
action ; " but I, for my part, had rather be the 
good-natured though imprudent goat at the bottom 
of the well, than the selSsh, crafty fox at the top 
ofit.*^ 



LESSON XIV. 

THB aLBANBR. 



Befdre^tfae bright sun rises over the hill, 
In the corn-fi^d poor Mary is seen. 

Inpatient her little blue apron to fiH 
With the few scaittered eanr she cangleaiu 
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She novet leaiTeB off, or maui oniof liWpkUi^ 

To plajr, and to idle ud chftt; 
Bxoept now and then jiMt to wipe faei ho* faoe» 

AjmI tan henelf with har bfioadlieti 



'* Poor girl, hard at work in tho heat of the son. 
How tired, and warm jou mnst be ; 

Why don't you leave off, as the others have done^ 
And sit with them imder the tree T* 



'^Oh no, for my motiier lies ill in her bed, 

Too feeble to spin, or to knit ; 
And my poor little brothers are crying for bready 

And yet we can't giye them a bit 

" Then oonld I be merry, and idle, and play, 

While they are so hungry and ill? 
Oh no, I would rather work hard all the day, 

My little blue apron to fill." 



LESSON XV. 

THB UOS. 

op-por-tu-nity ter-ri-fic le^-pard 

hiab-i-ta- tion pro-di-^-ons ap-proach-es 

ir-ri-ta-tion ac-quaint-ed dis-po-si-tion 

stnk-ing-ly car-niv-or-ous pan-ther 

The lion belongs to that large tribe of animala 
which walk on their toes, and most ol whi<A ace: 
canuToroua. It is of the cat kind, as are tigers^ 
leopards, panthers, and many others. 

The length of the largest Uon is about eight feetr^ 
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his tafl is about four, and his height about four feet 
and a half. He has a long and thick mane, which 
gprows longer and thicker as he advances in years. 
The hair of the rest of his body is short and smooth, 
of a tawny colour. The female is about one-fourth 
IMtrt less in size than the male, and without the 
mane. The form of the lion is strikingly bold and 
majestic. His large and shaggy mane, which he 
can erect at pleasure; his huge eye- brows, his 
round and fiery eye-balls, which, upon the least 
irritation, seem to glow with peculiar lustre, 
together with the formidable appearance of his 
teeth, give him an aspect of terrific grandeur, 
which it is difficult, if not impossible, to describe. 
His roaring is loud and dreadful ; when heard in 
the night, it resembles distant thunder. His crj 
of anger is much louder and shriller. 

The lion seldom attacks any animal openly, 
except when compelled by extreme hunger, in 
which case, no danger deters him. But as most 
animals endeavour to avoid him, he is obliged to 
have recourse to artifice, and take his prey by 
surprise. For this purpose he crouches in some 
thicket, where he watches till hiti prey, comes for- 
ward; and then, with one prodigious spring, he 
leaps upon it from a distance of fifteen or twenty 
feet, and generally seizeti it at the first bound. 
Should he happen to miss his object, he gives up 
the pursuit, returns to the place of his ambush, 
with a measured step, and there Ues in wait for 
another opportunity. His lurking place is gener- 
ally near a spring or river, that he may lay hold of 
the animals which come thither to quench their 
ihirstr * ' ' . 
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It iB observed of the lion, that his courage d^ 
miniahes, and bis caution and timidity are greater, 
as he approaches the habitations of men. Being 
acquainted with the power of their arms, he loses 
his natural foititude to such a degree, as to be 
terrified at the sound of the human voice. He 
has been known to fly before women, and even 
children, and suiTer himself to be driven away by 
them, from his lurking place in the neighbourhood 
of villages. His disposition is such as to admit of 
a certain degree of education ; and it is a well- 
kn6wn fact, that the keepers of wild beasts fre« 
quently play with him, pull out his tongue, hold 
him by the teeth, and even chastise him vnthoui 
cause. V It is dangerous, however, to provoke him 
too far, or to depend on his temper ynih too much 
security. The lion is found in the hottest parts of 
India; and in the plains of Africa, where be makes 
his lair or hiding place among the tall rushes, or 
other plants, which fringe the banks of rivers. His 
strength is immense. JNear the Cape of Oood 
Hope, a lion was seen to seize a heifer in his mouth, 
and though the legs dragged on the ground, he 
appeared to carry her off with the same ease that 
a dog does a rat, and even leaped over a ditch with 
her. 

His favorite prey is the deer and antelope, which 
abound both m the plains of Africa, and the jun* 
gles of India; but there is no animal, not even man, 
who will not become his prey if opportunity offenb 

In Scripture this animal is sometimes spoken of 
as an emblem of strength. Jacob compared hia 
son Judah to a lion, to denote the future courage 
and power of his tribe. The devil is said to ge 
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jftNMot like ^'a roamg lion aeeldiig whom he maj 
409imxJ^ And Jeaus Christ is styled the '' lion 
ioi the tribe of Jadah," beoamio he subdaea the 
<aiiflnwtfffi of his ehnreh and people. 



LESSON XVI. 

AMBCDOTB OF A LION. 

The eountiy for man j miles around the Cape of 
Good Hope, in Africa, is inhabited by ffmners 
fixm Europe, ehiefly Dutch settlers. One of these 
men, -whose name was Van Wyk, gave this inter* 
esting account to a traveller of the visit which a 
lion one day made to him and his family. " It is 
now," said he, "two years since it happened ; my 
wife was silting within the house, near the door ; the 
•hildren were playing around her, and I withput, 
near the house, busied in doing something to a wag- 
gon, when suddenly, though it was mid-day, an 
enonnous lion appeared, came up, and laid hunself 
quieily down in the diade, upon the very threshold 
ii the door. My wife, stupified with fear, or aware 
of the dangerattendingany attempt to fly, remained 
motionless in her place, while tiie children took 
Bofuge in her lap. The cry they uttered, however, 
alilracted my attention, and I hastened towards the 
door; but my astonishment may well be conceived, 
when I found the entrance to it barred by the lion. 
Iglnled.geotly, scarcely knowiBg what I meant to 
io, to>tlieside of tile house, up to the window of 
my ^hemiber, mdiere I knew my loaded gun was 
■tanding; bj^a^hapj^xdianoe it was in the eom^i 
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doM to ilie wiftdow, so that I could reach it with 
nqr haad, for the opening was too small for me to 
get in« I snatched it up — ^tbe lion was beginning to 
moTO, perhaps with theintentionofmakiiig a spring. 
There was no longer time tothink; I called softly to 
the mother not to move, and imploring the help o£ 
the Lord, I fixed my gun, and fired. The bad passed 
directly over the hair of my boy's head, and lodged 
in the forehead of the lion ; he was stretched on the 
ground, and neyer stirred more.'' This was Van 
Wyk's account. Had he &iled in his aim' — had the 
mother or boy moved, they must have been shot. 
We may conceiye the joy of the father, and his 
thankfulness to Proyidence« 



LESSON xvn. 

THE PfiT LAMB. 

The dew was falling last, the stars began to Uinli^; 
I heard a voice; it said^ ** Drink, pretty creature, 

drink r 

And looking o'er the hedge, before me, I espied 
A snow-white mountain Iamb, with a maideti at 

its side. 
No other sheep was near, the lamb was all alone, 
And by a slender cord was tether'd to a stone ; 
Witii one knee on the grass did the little maiden 

kneel, 
While to the mountain lamb she gam its evening 

meal. 
The lovely little maiden was a child of beauty rare; 
I watched them with delight; tbey were a gnUlelMi 

pair. 
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And now with empty can the maiden turned awaj^ 
But ere ten yardk were gone, her footsteps did 

she stay. 
"What ails thee, young one?" said she: "Why 

pull so at thy cord ? 
b it not well with thee ? well both for bed and 

board? 
Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be : 
Best, little young one, rest, what is't that aileth 

.thee? 
What is it thou wouldst seek ? Hast thou forgot 

the day, 
When my father found thee first in places far 

away? 
Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert 

own'd by none. 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was 

gone. 
He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee 

home; 
A blessed day for thee I then whither wouldst 

thou roam? 
A faithful nurse thou hast : the dam that did thee 

yean, 
Upon the mountain tops, no kinder could have 

been. 
It will not, will not rest I Poor creature I can it be, 
That 'tis thy mother's heart, which is working so 

in thee? 
Things that I know not of, perhaps to thee are 

dear, 
And dreams of things which thou canst neither 

see nor hear. 
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Alas! the mountain tops wUoIi look so green and 

feir;— 
i'ye heard of fearfid winds and darkness that 

come there : 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 
When they are angry, roa* like lions for their prey. 
Here thou need'st not dread the raven in the sky; 
He will not come to thee; our cottage is hard by. 
Night and day thou art safe as living thing can be: 
Be happy, then, and rest; what is't that aileth 

theer 

Wordsworth. 



LESSON XVIII. 

THB DBBR. 

roe-buck branch-ing - swift-est 

Bri-tain ru-mi-nate usu-al-ly 

Scot-land care-ful-Iy bu-si-ness 

grace-fal en-do-sure dif-fi-cul-ty 

Deer are not wild in this country; they are kept 
in large enclosures, usually called parks, where 
they are carefully preserved from dogs, who will 
often attack them. 

The red deer, the fsdlow deer, and the roe- 
buck are found in Great Britain. The male of 
the red deer is called the stag; he is a beautiful 
animal, graceful in form, with large branching 
horns to adorn and defend his head ; he is per- 
haps the swiftest for a short time of any quadru- 
ped. His food is grass, and the young branches 
and shoots of trees. The deer is one of that class 
of animals, which, like the cow, ruminate or chew 
the cud; but this business seems to be. performed 
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with greater difficulty than by the cow and fiheof^ 
and is attended by a sort of jerk or hiccup during 
the whole time it continues^ 

The fallow deer is smaller than the red, and has 
broad but not branching horns* 

The roebuck is found in the highlands of Sco^ 
land. 

Deer are mentioned in Scripture A^ahel^ Joab's 
brother, was a« '' light of foot as a wild roe." Pari 
of the daily proTi»on for king SoI<mion's table 
consisted of " harts, )*oebucks, and fallow deer." 
And David thus beautifully expresses his eager 
desire for the service of the Lord: "As the hart 
panteth for the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, God/* 





LESSOlf XTX 






THE STAG DRINKING. 




QUench-ing 
re-flect-ed 
slen-der-ness 
des-pi-ca-ble 


qpin-dle-skanks 
an-swer-a-ble 
iin«-me-di-ate-ly 
pur-su-ers 


en-tan-gled 
ex-claim-*ed 
ant-leiB 
be-tray-ed 



A stiig, quenching his thirst in a dear lake, was 
•truck with the beauty of his horns, which he saw 
reflected in the water. At the same tioie, observxDg 
the extreme slendemess of his legs, '^ What a pity 
it ia^" said he» '' that so fine a creature should be 
furnished with so despicable a set of «pindleshaiiksl 
What a truly noble animal I should be, were my 
legs in any degree answerable to my horns.'' — In 
ttie midst, of these thoughts he waa alarmed by oJie 
eiyitfapackiofhmnda. He immediately bounded 
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#rer ihe feiest, and left lus pmsnera so far behioi 
thaf» h6 might Imyo eseaped ; bat rushing into a 
thi<& wood, his horns were entangled in the 
branches, where he was held tillAe hounds eame 
up, and tore him in pieees. In his last momentB 
he Aw exdaKBMd, *'Emw ill do we judge of om 
true advantages I Hie l^gs, wUdi I despised, 
would have borne me away in Mufety, had not tlie 
anUeiB I was so vain of, betrayed me to rain." 

LESSON XX. 

THE GRAPES, OR TEMPTATION RESISTED. 

em-ploj-meut ad-mi«ra-tirOii at-trac-tiTe 

in-ter-est-ing un-ob-6er->Ted grar-ti-tude 

dan-ger-ous-ly temp-ta-ti-on in-dus-tri-ons 

en-ter-tain-ed re-col-lec-ted wist-ful-ly 

Willy and Catherine were the only children of 
Widow Burton, and though their motiber was yery 
poor, yet there was not a happier iamlj in title 
village. 

William and Catherine went to sohool every day, 
which they l&ed very much, as tiiey were atten- 
tive, industrious children; and right glad were 
they, when they came home from school, to tdl 
their mother all the interesting things they had 
read, or to sing the litfle songs they had learnt. 
And right glad was their mother to hear their 
merry voices and footsteps again, after sitluig 
alone, hard at work, all the day. But WlUy and 
Catherine did not come home to be idle and 
dawdle aboitt on the road like seme children; tiiej 
had always plenty to do. There was a litlfe «t 
of garden ground attadied^ ^ die «6ttage, and 
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here in the long summer evenings the childreii 
loTed to work till it was quite dark ; not a weed 
was to be seen tbere, and they made it so neat 
and tidy, that it was a pleasure to look at it. Ii 
the winter, too, they did not want for employment 
Willy had a turn for mechanics, and Mrs. B^isoiii 
a lady for whom his mother was in the habit of 
working, was once kind enough to give him a box 
of tools, so that he could amuse himself in the 
winter evenings by carving boxes or stools, or any 
thing he pleased ; almost all the little comforts 
his mother had, she said, were owing to him — ^he 
made the nice little stool for her feet to rest on, 
while she sat at work, the book-shelf, and various 
other things. While WiUy was busy with his 
carving, Catherine was making a patchwork 
quilt, on the other side of the fire-place, with puss 
purring at her feet, or sometimes on her knee ; 
and often while the children were at work, their 
kind mother entertained them with stories of her 
youth. 

But things in this world cannot always go on 
smoothly ; and a great trial it was to the children 
when their dear mother fell dangerously ill with a 
fever. Week after week found her still unable to 
leave her bed. Anxiety for her children, and the 
thought that she could no longer provide for them, 
kept up the fever, and retarded her recovery. 
*'How thin and worn poor mother looks," said 
Catherine to her brother, as they stood together 
in the little garden one fine autumn day; "it 
seems to me that she will never get well." " It is 
because she is so uneasy about us, and how to pay 
the rent/' said Willy, ''and that keeps her ilL'* 
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*\ Oil I Willy, could not we do any thing to hdp 
mother? I can work» you know."* ''Tea, and I 
can do what is better/' Baid her brother; *4ook at 
these nice boxes I have made, better than any I 
have done yet ;. I wonder whether Mrs. Benson 
would buy them if 1 took them up to the house." 
It was agreed by the children that Willy should 
carry his boxes up to the house that evening, and 
see if Mrs. fienson wanted any thing of the kind. 
He returned quite joyful ; and Catherine, who was 
watching for him at the door, clapped her hands 
when she saw that he had sold all the boxes. He 
had plenty of good news to tell her : Mrs. Benson 
had not only bought all his boxes, but had given 
him an order for some picture* frames, which he 
was to bring to the house when he had made 
them. " And now, Catherine, I am going to tell 
you the part of my good news which concerns 
yourself Mrs. Benson asked me if you could 
work neatly; and when I said that you could, 
she gave me this parcel of plain work for you, 
and you are to bring it up to her when I take 
my picture frames : pray do it as neatly as you 
can." 

Very hard did this brother and sister work; 
and their mother, as she lay sick and weary on her 
bed, felt thankful to see her dear children so busy 
and happy 
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ad-mi-ra-ti-on 
tempt-ed 
phy-sic 
clus-ters 



LESSON XXI. 

(part ii.) 

oon-fes8-ed 
dia^pleas-ed 
8trug*gled 
fin-ish-ed 



re-mem-ber 
temp-ta-ti-on 
gra-ti-tude 
d-dest 



At length the work was finished, and Willy and 
Catherine prepared with delight to take it down to 
Mrs. Benson's. Catherine, before she went, put 
on the potatoes to boil, and placed a mug of cold 
water by her mother s bed-side ; both then bada 
her good bye, and eagerly set out on their walk. 
When they reached the house, they were told by 
^ the maM who opened the door, that her mistress 
WSB'out in the grounds, and the house-keeper in 
town; but she added (observing their dismayed 
looks), *' I dare say if I can find my mistress, she 
will come in and speak to you, that you may not 
have to go home again ; you may wait in the hall 
while I go and find her." So saying, she shut the 
door and went out. 

The children, as soon as they were left alone in 
the hall, began to examine its contents ; they were 
first attracted by the pictures which were hung 
round it, and Willy was in full admiration of one 
when he heard his sister exclaim, ''Look here, 
Willy ; look what I have found." Willy turned 
round and saw his sister standingbefore a large ham- 
per full of clusters of green and purple grapes ; this 
sight was even more attractive than the pictures, 
and the children stood gazing on them for some 
time. " Oh I dear,"* said Catherine, with a sigh, 
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" how nice tliey look ; how I should like to taste 
jufi* one of them;' '<OhI Catherine," cried hm 
brother, '' how can you say so, when you know 
they are not ours*"' '' I know Ihat/' said she ; " I 
only said I should likeJ^ The children wn« silent 
again. Presently Willy said, '' It is not for myself 
I should Uke so very much to have those gn^os, 
but for poor mother ; what good they would do 
her, now she is so feverish and thirsty, and put 
water is very bad, you know." " Oh I yes, to bo 
sure,'' said Catherine, ** I think thiey would make 
her quite well, much more than ail the Doctor's 
physic ; dear Willy, do you think there would be 
any harm in taking a few grapes, not for ourselvoflfi 
but just for mother?" William made no answer; 
he stood looking wistfully, and the tears came nsto 
his eyes as he thought of hia poor mother^ lyinS 
parched with fever at home, and he wishedit wese 
not wrong to take a few home to her. " Deaf 
Willy," cried little Catherine, '* do you think there 
would be any harm in just taking a few grapes 
th^e are so many that I am sure Mnt Benson 
would not miss them, or know that they wese gone, 
and mother wants them much more than she does;" 
and she was putting her hand into the hamper, 
when suddenly Willy caught hold of it, and pulling 
her back from the tempting spot, he burst into 
tears. " Oh I Catherine, how naughty we hsrve • 
both been»" cried he, '' and I the wonst, for I am 
the elder, yet I really was tempted for a moment 
to take the grapes, for I thought Mrs. Bensos 
will not find it out ; but then I recoUeeted tha6 
Ood always sees us, night and day, and tlnvt he 
knows and is displeased when we do wrong." ^^ I 
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am afraid he is very much displeased with tiie« 
then," said Catherine, sobbing, **for had it not 
been for you I should have taken the grapes ; oh I 
Willy, will God ever forgive me for having been 
so naughty ?" " Yes, my dear child," said Mrs. 
Benson, who had entered the hall unobserved by 
the children, ** God always forgives you when you 
are truly sorry for your fault, and you should feel 
rery thankful to him for having stopped you before 
you went ftirther than wishing to do wrong. You 
did not know/' said she. turning to Willy, ''that 
I had come into the hall some time ago, but I did 
not interrupt you, as I wished to see how yon 
would act, and I am glad I did not, for it has 
shown me that you are a boy who can withstand 
temptation." "Oh! ma'am," cried Willy, "I 
don't deserve your praise, for I was very near 
taking the grapes too.'' " I know that,** said Mrs. 
Benson, '' but you struggled against the tempta- 
tion, and God always helps those who do so ; and 
now/' added she, ** dry your tears, my dear child- 
ren, and show me your work." She praised the 
work very highly, and paid for it on the spot. As 
the children, with thanks, were preparing to return 
home, she stopped them, saying, ** I am going to 
walk with yon to the village, to see your poor 
mother; and look here," added the kind lady, 
showing a basket she had filled with grapes, " I 
am going to take these grapes down to your 
mother." Willy and Catherine hardly knew how 
to express their gratitude for such kindness ; they 
ran on before, to tell their mother of her coming, 
and to set a chair ready for her. Mrs. Benson sat 
some time with Widow Burton, and when she went 
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sway, left not merely the grapes, but some money 
to buy her any little comfort she might have need 
of. It was not till their mother was better that 
the children confessed to her how much they had 
been tempted to steal the grapes ; and she heard 
with deep thankfulness that her children had been 
preserved from such a sin. 

Long afterwards, when she was quite well again, 
and Willy was going out to service for the first 
time, her parting words to him were, ''Above all, 
Willy, remember to be honest, not only in great, 
bat in little things ; and if temptation come near 
you, remember that God s eye is upon you, and 
do not forget the grapes." 



LESSON XXIL 

THB RBIN-DBBR. 

con-sti-tutes con-vey de-pos-its 

Lap-land-ers con-stnic-tion e-nor-mous 

sab-ser-vi-ent at-tempt-ed col-an-der 

ten-dons un-ac-cus-tom-ed lich-en 

This useful animal, the general height of which 
is about four feet and a half, is to be found in 
most of the northern regions of the old and the 
new world. It has long, slender, branched horns; 
those of the male are much the larger. In 
colour, it is brown above and white beneath ; but 
it often becomes of a greyish white, as it ad- 
vances in age. It constitutes the whole wealth of 
the Laplanders, and supplies to them the place of 
the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the goat. 
Alive or dead, the rein-deer is equally subservient 
to their wants. When it ceases to live, spoons 
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•re made of its boneis^ glue of its bonis, bow- 
strings and thread of its tendons, clothing of its 
skin, and its flesh becomes a sayonry food. Dar- 
ing its life, its milk is conyerted into cheese, and 
it is employed to convey its owner over the snowy 
wastes of his native country, in a carriage called 
a sledge. The sledge is of a curious construction, 
formed somewhat in the shape of a boat, in which 
the traveller is tied like a child, and which^ if 
attempted to be guided by any person unacciuh 
tomed to it, would instantly be overset. A Lap- 
lander who is rich, has often more than a thousand 
rein-deer. 

The pace of the rein-de^, which it can keep up 
for a whole day, is rather a trot than a bounding. 
Its hoofs are cloven and moveable, so that it 
spreads them abroad as it goes, to prevent its 
sinking in the snow; and as the animal moves 
along, they are heard to crack vrith a pretty loud 
noise. 

In summer, these animals feed on various kinds 
of plants, and seek the highest hills, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the gadfly, which at that period 
deposits its eggs in their sUn, and that to such an 
enormous extent, that the skins are frequently 
found as full of holes as a colander. Many die 
from this cause. In winter, their food consists of 
the lichen, which they dig from beneath ike snow, 
with their antlers and feet. When the snow is too 
deep for them to obtain this plant, they resort to 
anotiier species of it which hangs on pine trees. 
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LESSON xxm. 

THE LAPLANDER. 

With blue cold nose, and wriniled brow, 
Traveller, whence come&t thou ? 
From Lapland's woods and hills of frost, 
By the rapid rein-deer crossed ; 
Where tapering grows the gloomy fir, 
And the stunted juniper; 
Where the wild hare and the crow 
Whiten in surrounding snow ; 
Where the shivering huntsmen tear 
Their fur coats from the grim white bear ; 
Where the wolf and northern fox 
Prowl among the lonely rocks ; 
And tardy suns to desert drear 
GKve days and nights for half a year. 
IVom icy oceans, where the whales 
Toss in foam their lashing tails ; 
Where the snorting sea-horse shows 
His ivory teeth in grinning rows ; 
Where, tumbling in their seal-sMn boat, 
Fearless the hungry fishers float, 
And, from teeming seas, supply 
The food their niggard plains deny 

LESSON XXIV. 

THE DOG. 

M-oiaiai-ed re-Iiev-ed ez-trac-tion 

sub-ser-vi-ent su-pe-ri-or pen-dent 

do*cile fierce-ness prop-a-ga*ted 

af-fec-tion-ate an-ti-pa-thy ez-hib-i-ted 

as-sid-a-ous m>vet^-rate vag-a-bond 

in-dif-fer-ent en-coon-ter a-nth-met-ic-al 

The dog, in his domestic state, is the most 
iffeetionate, obedient, and faithful of alLthe brutes 
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which Proyidence has given to man. He is ov 
friend both in prosperity and adversity, diligent in 
serving his master, and only a friend to bis friends; 
he is indifferent to every one else. Constant in 
his affections, and much more mindful of benefits 
than injuries, he is not made an enemy by unkind- 
ness, but even licks the hand that has just been 
lifted to strike him, disarming resentment by sub- 
mission. 

Dogs have six cutting teeth in each jaw ; four 
canine teeth, one on each side, above and below ; 
and six or seven grinders. Their claws have no 
sheath as those of cats have, but continue at the 
point of each toe, without the power of being 
protruded or retracted. The nose, also, is longer 
than in the cat kind ; and the body is, in propor- 
tion, more strongly made, and covered with hair, 
instead of fur. They are blind till nine days old, 
and live about thirteen years. The variety of 
these animals, through mixed breeds, is very great. 

The mastiff is peculiar to the British islands. 
It is nearly the size of the Newfoundland dog, 
strong and active, possessing great sagacity, and 
is commonly employed as a watch dog. The 
mastiff is said seldom to use violence against 
intruders, unless resisted ; and even then he will 
sometimes only throw down the person, and hold 
him for hours, without doing him further injury, 
until he is relieved. 

The bull dog is much less in size than the mas- 
tiff, but is nearly equal to him in strength, and 
surpasses him in fierceness. Those of the brin- 
dled kind are accounted the best He has received 
his name on account of his natural antipathy to 
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fhe bull. Without barking, he will at once Beize 
tbe fiercest bull» running directly at bis head; 
and sometimes catching hold of his nose, he will 
pin the bull to the ground, nor can he, without 
great difficulty, be made to quit his hold. Two 
of these dogs, let loose at once, are said to be a 
match for a bull, three for a bear, and four for a lion. 

The terrier is a small, thick set hound, of 
which there are two varieties; the one with short 
legs, long back, and commonly of a black or 
yellowish colour, mingled with white ; the other 
more sprightly in appearance, with a shorter 
body, and the colour, reddish brown or black. It 
has a most acute sense of smelling, and is an 
inveterate enemy to all kinds of vermiti. Nor is 
it excelled by any dog in the quality of courage. 
It will encounter even the badger with the utmost 
bravery, though it often receives severe wounds in 
the contest, which, however, it bears with un- 
shrinking fortitude. As it is very expert in 
forcing foxes and other game out of their coverts, 
and is particularly hostile to the fox, it is generally 
an attendant on every pack of hounds. 

The Newfoundland dog, which came originaUy 
from the island whence it derives its name, has a 
remarkably pleasing countenance, is exceedingly 
docile, and of great size and sagacity. In their 
native country, these dogs are extremely, useful 
to the settlers on the coast, who employ them to 
bring wood from the interior. Three or four of 
ihem, yoked to a sledge, will draw three hundred 
weight of wood for several miles. In the per- 
formance of this task, they are so expert as not to 
need a driver. After having delivered their load 
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tbey will retwn to the woods with their- eaiptj 
aiedge, and are then rewarded bj being fed with 
4ried fish. The feet of this animal are so made^ 
as to enable it to swim very fast, to dire easily, 
and to bring up any thing £rom the bottom of the 
water. So sagacious is it, and so prompt in lend- 
ing assistance, that it has saved the lives of 
numberless persons, who were on the point of 
drowning; and this circumstance, together with 
its uniform good temper, has rendered it a uni* 
versal favourite. 

The blood*hound is a beautifully formed animal, 
qsually of a reddish or brown colour, which wai 
in high esteem among our ancestors. His employ- 
ment was*to recover any game that had escaped 
wounded from the hunter, or had been stolen 
out of the forest ; but he was still more useful in 
hunting thieves and robbers by their footsteps. 
For the latter purpose, blood-hounds are now 
entirely disused in this country; but they are 
still sometimes employed in the royal forests to 
track deer-stealers, and on such occasions, they 
display an extraordinary sagacity and acuteness 
of scent. In the Spanish West India islands, 
however, they are constantly used in the pursuit 
of criminals. 

The grey-hound hss a l<Mig slim body and head, 
a full eye, long mouth, sharp and very white teeth, 
little ears, with thin gristles in them, a straight 
neck and full breast ; its legs are long and straights 
it is the swiftest of all the dog kind^ and can he 
trained for the chase when twelve montha old. 
It courses by sight, and not by scent as . othor 
honndidip* 
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The spaniel is of Spanisli extraction, whence it 
derives its name, and the silky softness of its 
coat. It is elegant in form, with long ears, and 
having hair gracefully curled or waved. Its scent 
is keen, and it possesses, in the fullest perfection^ 
the good qualities of sagacity, docility, and attach- 
ment. So affectionate is this animal, that in- 
stances have been known of its dying of grief for 
the loss of its master. The spaniel may be taught 
a variety of tricks, such as fetching, carrying, and 
diving. It is chiefly employed in setting for 
feathered game, and its steadiness and patience 
in the performance of this task, are much to be 
admired. 

Besides these, there are many other species of 
dogs equally sagacious and useful, such as the 
sheep dog, the harrier, the Spanish pointer, the 
English setter, and the beagle. There are also 
dogs which serve for ornament and amusement; 
for instance, the leopard or Danish dog, which is 
chiefly used for following carriages ; the pug dog, 
kept as a domestic pet. Other little dogs are 
trained as dancers, and taught to do many sur- 
prising tricks, but often with much cruelty. 

In Greenland and E^amtschatka, dogs are made 
to draw sledges with travellers in them, and they 
have such strength and speed, and patience under 
privations, though not above the middle size, as 
to carry their burden two hundred and seventy 
miles in three days and a half From three to 
thirty are yoked to one sledge, according to the 
weight it contains, the difficulties of the road, and 
other circumstances of that kind. In Holland 
and Canada^ dogs are used for the same sort of 
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labour : and eyen in this country we sometimes 
meet with the practice. 

There is a noble breed of dogs called the 
St. Bernard dogs, trained by the monks who live 
in convents among those mountains called the 
Alps, which divide France from Italy, to go in 
search ^f travellers who may have lost their way 
in the snow. They are sent out with an apparatus 
fastened to their collars, containing refreshments 
for the use of the wanderers, and directions to 
them to follow the footsteps of the animal, which 
will guide them safely to the convent to which it 
belongs, where they will be hospitably enter- 
tained. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the dog is 
seldom or never spoken of in Scripture without 
expressions of contempt. The most offensive lan- 
guage which the Jews could use towards any 
person, was to compare him to a ''dead dog/' 
Thus the dog seems to be used as a name for 
Satan, Psalm xxii. 20; — dogs are put for per- 
secutors. Psalm xxii. 16; — ^for false teachers, 
Isaiah, Ivi. 1 1 ; — for unholy men, Matt. vii. 6 ; — 
and for the Gentiles, Philip, iii. 2. The reason 
of this seems to have been, that, by the law of 
Moses, the dog was pronounced to be an unclean 
animal, and, therefore, like the sow, was much 
despised among the Jews. They would be pre- 
vented by that legal enactment from discovering 
its great value, and from paying that attention to 
it, which was necessary for rendering it what it 
now is, the favourite of young and old, on account 
of its various useful and estimable properties. 

The shepherd's dogi or sheep dog, is a most 
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sagacious and faithful animal, as the following true 
story will ahow you. 



LESSON XXV. 

THE SHEPHERD BOT AND HiS DOO SHAG. 

shep-herd hal-loo-ed Hal-bert 

med-i cine dan-ger-ous pro-vi-den-tial-ly 

wag-ging sheep-path dis-lo-ca-ted 

Blal-cohn gri-ma-ces fer-vent-ly 

One Saturday evening, Halbert's mother was 
taken very ill ; the cottage they lived in was away 
among the mountains far from any path. The 
snow fell in large heavy flakes, and Malcolm 
(that was the shepherds name) took down his 
long pole with the intention of setting out to the 
village, to procure some medicine for his wife. 
"Father," said little Halbert, "I know the 
sheep-path through the dark glen better than yon, 
and with Shag, who will walk before me, I am 
quite safe ; let me go for the doctor, and do you 
stay and comfort my mother." Malcolm con* 
sented. Halbert had been accustomed to the 
mountains from his earliest infancy : and Shag set 
out with his young master, wagging his tail, and 
making many jumps and grimaces. They went 
safely on, Halbert arrived at the village, saw the 
doctor, received some medicine for his mother, and 
then commenced his return with a cheerful heart 

Shag went on before, to ascertain that all was 
right ; suddenly, however, he stopped, and began 
snuiEng and smelling about. **6o on, Shi^/* 
said Halbert. Shag would not stir. ** Shag, go 
on, sir/' repeated the boy ; *' we are nearly at tii9 
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top of the glen ; look throngli the night, yoti cao 
Bee the candle glimmer in our own window.** Shj^ 
appeared obstinate for the first time in his life; 
and, at last, Halbert adranced alone, heedless of 
the warning growl of his companion. He had 
proceeded but a few steps when he fell over a 
precipice, which had been concealed by a snow- 
wreath. 

Malcolm repeatedly snuffed the little candle 
which he had affectionately placed so as to throw 
light over his boy's path, replenished the fire, 
and spoke to his wife that comfort in which his 
own anxious heart could not participate. Often 
did he go to the door, but no footstep sounded on 
Hbe crackling ice, no figure darkened the wide 
waste of snow. " Perhaps the doctor is not at 
home, and he is waiting for him,*' said his poor 
mother. She felt so uneasy at her child's absence, 
that she almost forgot her own pain. It was 
nearly midnight, when MaJcolm heard the well- 
known bark of the faithful Shag. " My son, my 
son !" cried both parents at the same moment 
The cottage door opened, and Shag entered with- 
out his master. ** My brave boy has perished in 
the snow !'* exclaimed the mother ; at the same 
moment, the father saw a small packet round the 
dog's neck, who was lying panting on the floor. 
** Our boy lives,** said the shepherd ; ** here is 
the medicine tied with his handkerchief; he has 
fallen into some of the pits, but he is safe. Trust 
|n God ; I will go out, and Shag will conduct me 
safely to the rescue of my child.** In an instant 
'Shag was again on his feet, and testified the most 
tmbounded joy as they both issued from the cot- 
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tage. Ton may hnt^ne the Toumrf <aiid grief tfao 
poor mother suffered, alone m her mountaiii 
dwelling, the snow and the wiad beating round 
her solitary cot^ the certainty of her son's danger, 
and the fear lest her husband also might perish^ 
She felt that both their lives depended on iha 
sagacity of a poor dog ; but she knew that GM 
coidd guide the dumb creature's steps to the sav^ 
iDg of both; and she claaped her hands, and 
ferrently prayed that God would not desert her 
in the most severe trial she had ever met. 

Shag went on straight asid steadily for some 
yards, and then suddenly turned down a path 
which led to the bottom of the crag over which 
Halbert had fallen. The descent was steep and 
dangerous, and Malcolm was frequently obliged 
to Aupport himseK by the frozen branches of the 
trees. Providentially, however, it had ceased 
snowing, and the clouds were drifting fast from 
the moon. At last, Malcolm stood at the lower 
and opposite edge of the pit into which his son 
had fallen ; — he hallooed — he strained his eyes, 
but could not see or hear any thing. Shag was 
making his way down an almost perpendicular 
height, and Malcolm resolved at all hazards to 
follow him. After getting to the bottom, Shag 
scrambled to a projecting ledge of roek, which 
was nearly embedded in snow, and commenced 
whining and scratching in a violent manner. Mal- 
colm followed, and after some search, found what 
appeared the dead body of his som He hastily 
tore off the jacket, which w»s soaked with blood 
and snow, and, wrapping fialibert in his* plaid; 
strapped him across his shoulders, and with mndi 
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toil and difficulty re-ascended. Halbert wai 
placed in his mother's bed, and by using great 
exertion they aroused him from his dangerous 
sleep. He was much bruised* and his ankle dis- 
located, but he had no other hurt ; and when he 
recovered his senses, he fixed his eyes on his 
mother, and his first words were, '' Thank God, 
but did you get the medicine, mother !" When he 
fell. Shag had descended after him, and the 
affectionate son used what little strength he had 
left to tie what he had received from the doctor 
round the dog's neck, and directed him home 
with it. 

It is many years since this happened, and 

Shag is now old and gray ; but he still toddles 
about after his master, who is now one of the 
handsomest and most trustworthy shepherds 
among the bonny Highlands of Scotland. 



LESSON XXVL 

THB HARPER AND HIS DOO. 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah 

was nigh, 
No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I ; 
No harp like my own could so cheerily play. 
And wherever I went was my poor dog Tray. 

When at last I was forced from my Sheelah to part, 
She said, while the sorrow was big at her heart, 
" Oh, remember your Sheelah, when far, far away, 
And be kind, my dear Pat, to your poor dog Tray." 
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Poor dog I he was faithful and kind to be sure, 
And he constantly loved me although I was poor ; 
When the sour-lookingfolkssentmeheartlessawaj, 
I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the night was so 

cold, 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 
How snugly we slept in my old coat of gray. 
And he lick'd me fo)r kindness, my poor dog Tray. 

Though my wallet was scant, I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face; 
But he died at my feet, on a cold winter's day, 
And I played a lament for my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go? poor, forsaken, and blind, 
Can I find one to guide me so faithful and kind? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never return with my poor dog Tray. 

Campbell. 



LESSON XXVII. 

THE PIGEON OR DOVB. 

4o-mes-ti-cate at-tach-ment ap-pel-Ia-tion 

eug-gest ex-pe-di-ti-ous in-ef-fec-tu-al 

sor-round-ed eom-mu-ni-ca-tion de-scrip-tion 

«x-cres-cen-ce8 in-ter-cept-ed mi-gra-tory 

All the numerous and beautiful varieties of the 
pigeon tribe, which, like the dog, the horse, and 
other domestic animals, have branched into an 
almost endless variety of kinds, forms, and 
colours, derive their origin from the wood-pigeon 
or ring-dove, which is of a deep bluish ash colour, 
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the 1)i*east dddied wi& a fine diukiigeable gi^emi 
imd purple, the wings marl^ed with two black 
bars^ the back white, and the tail barred near the 
end with black. Such are the colours of the 
pigeon in its wild or nsioial state. 

The principal varieties of this numerous family 
are, the fan-tail^ the pouter, the nun, the dragon^ 
the tumbler, the eartier, the turtle-dove, and the 
ring-dove. 

The fan-tail receives its name from the singular 
property it possesses of mreetiflg tin Umg teil* 
featiiiers at pleasure, and eitletMUng them in the 
form of a fan. The ^«ter, or pouting horseman, 
is so called from the Cttrious ^ai^anuiee of its 
craw, which it can inflate at will, and extend to 
a considerable size. The nun has its head bor- 
dered or surrounded with small feathers, which 
it possesses the power of erecting, and which 
then assume the appearance of a hood. The 
dragon is distinguished by that part of its head 
immediately above the bill being covered with 
curious warty kind of excrescences ; the feathers 
of its breast also are of a green colour, beiEtutifully 
intermixed with blue. The tumbler flies lowest 
of the pigeon family, and is peculiar for the way in 
whichitthrowsitsehfabout in thecourseof its flight, j 

The carrier pigeon is distinguished from all i 
others by a broad circle of naked white skin which 
surrounds the eyes, and by tiie colour of the] 
plumage, which is of a dark blue, inclining ta 
black. From their attachment to their native! 
place, or to their young, these birds are employed; 
in several countries, as the most expeditioiul 
carriers of letters ; and formerly they were com-' 
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vaQvlj used in carrying letters from place to place 
ia time of war, and in case of sieges, when all 
other means of communication were intercepted 
or cut off by 0x4 enemy. These birds have been 
known to fly seventy-two miles in two hours and 
ahsOf. 

The turtliQ^oye is smaller than the common 
pigeon, and is distinguished by the yellow circle 
of the eye, and by a beautiful crimson circle that 
encompasses the eyelids. The note of this bird is 
singularly tender and plaintive. In addressing 
his mate, the^male makes use of a variety of win- 
ning attitudes, cooing, at the same time, in the 
most gentle smd soothing accents. 

The riqg-dove, or wood-pigeon, derives its 
appellation from a beautiful white circle round the 
neck. This bird builds its nest with a few dry 
sticks^ in the boughs of trees ; and is so strongly 
attached to its native freedom, that all attempts to 
domesticate it, have hitherto proved ineffectual. 

There are many other varieties of this extensive 
family ; but they are not so strongly or so pecu- 
liarly marked as to need any separate description. 
Wild pigeons are migratory, and are found in most 
parts of the world. 

Thi^ dove is very much spoken of in thQ Bible. 
It was a dove which Noah sent out of the ark, to 
ascertain whetiier the waters of the flood had 
abated. This bird was accounted dean by the 
law of Moses, and was appointed in certain 
ciroumstances to be offered up in sacrifice. It, 
((umed one of the articles of merchandise, which 
the priests permitted to be sold in the temple to 
ihf^ wb9 came iropx a distance, and the traffio in 
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which, within the courts of 6od*8 house, provoked 
the holy indignation of our Saviour. The Pfiahnist 
says of those who are restored by God's mercy, 
that '* they shall be as the wings of a dove, covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow gold/ 
The Jews, when lamenting the calamities they 
were suffering for their sins, are represented by 
Isaiah, as ''mourning sore like doves," alluding to 
the plaintive noise of the turtle-dove when deprived 
of its mate. We are told in Matt. iii. 15, that 
"the Spirit of God descended like a dove, and 
lighted upon Jesus.'' And when Christ was giving 
his disciples advice, with respect to the manner in 
which they should conduct themselves in the midst 
of their enemies, he said, " Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves,'' — ^that is, act 
with the prudence and skill of serpents ; but, at 
the same time, cultivate the innocence and simpli- 
city of tlie dove. 

LESSON XXVIII. 

THE TIG BR. 

thick-et buf-fa-loes re-sem-bling 

taw-ny un-la-den shag-gy 

ti-gress ir-ri-ta-tion re-main-der 

yel-low fa-vour-ite whin-ed 

The tiger is another animal of the cat kind, and 
still more resembling our wild cats. He has no 
shaggy mane like the lion, but he has a more beau- 
tiful skin, the hair thick and fine, the colour bright 
tawny yellow, shaded into pure white on the undei 
parts, and marked with rich dark stripes. 

The tiger is only found in Asia. Bis favourite 
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abode is the low rich woody countries near a riyer. 
Tigers are never found far from water. 

The tiger usually seeks his prey hy night» lying 
during the day in some shady thicket asleep after 
haying gorged himself with food. But he finds an 
easy prey in the animals who come down to drink 
during the heat of the day, and is easily roused to 
Ml upon them. In newly settled parts, the tiger 
wiU prowl around the yillages,and attack the cattle 
in their fold, especially buffaloes. They are not so 
easily tamed as the lion, but they haye sometimes 
attached themselyes to their keeper. 

Atigress which wasbroughtfrom Asia to England, 
and landed from the river Thames, where the ship 
that brought her was unladen, became very fierce 
and dangerous from her irritation at the crowd 
assembled round her. She was of course confined 
in a cage, but the new keeper to whom she was 
consigned could scarcely venture towards her; but 
no sooner did she perceive her old friend, than she 
fawned on him, licked and caressed him with all the 
marks of pleasure ; and when he left her, she cried 
and whined all the remainder of the day. 



LESSON XXIX. 

FISH. 
THB SALMON 

Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an ob-struct-ed sur-moont 

per-e-gri-na-tions as-ton-ish-ing spawn-ing 

cat-a-racts ob-sta-cle re-cep-ta-ck 

un-ex-pec^ted-ly in-ter-vene e-ma-ci-at-ed 

Some fish live only in salt water, some, in fresh 
water only, some frequent both. The salmon is one 
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of tbeaelfttter ; it Beems confined^inagreatiimasnure, 
to the northern seas^ being unknown in the Medi- 
teacnuftean, and in the watcraof other warm climates. 
It lives in fresh as well as in salt waters, forcdng 
itflslf in antmnn np the rivers, sometiniies for Iran- 
dieda of miles, for the purpose of depositing its 
i^WB, or eggs. In these per^gnnations, fialmon 
«re oanght in great numbers to supply onr markets 
aiidtables« Intent only on the object of their^jour- 
ney, they spring up eataracts, and over other 
obstacles of a very great height. This extiaerdi- 
nary power seems to be owing to a sndden jerk, 
which the fish gives to its body, from a bent into 
a straight position. When Ihey are unexpectedly 
obstracted in their progress, it is said they swim a 
few paces back, survey the object for some minutes 
motionlees, retreat, and return again to the charge: 
then,coUecting all their fcnrce, with one astonifihing 
wpving, overleap every obstacle. When the water 
is low, or sand-banks intervene, they throw them- 
selves on one side, and in that position soon work 
themselves over into the deep water beyond. On 
the river liffey, a few miles above Dublin, there 
is a cataract about nineteen feet high: here, in the 
salmon season, many people amui^e themselves in 
observing the fish leap up the torrent. They fall 
back many times before they surmount it; and 
baskets, made of twigs, are placed near the edge 
of the stream, to eaulch ihem in their fiedl. 

When ihe sahacmi have arrived at a proper place 
<«r Bpjawning, or laying their eggs, the male and 
female unite in forming, in the sand or gravel, a 
ptfofer reeeptado for their ^ggv, about ei^teen 
ioB^esi deep, which ibef ara.ahM> supposed after- 
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ihe enmiiig spring, if n<it dHphoed by the fiood% 
befom the J are faatehed. Tke^fwrentB, h owopci, 
after their ipawning, becomeextiwiaely enaonted, 
andhagtoiitod]emIt<«ntter. llawavdstlieeiidof 
Ma!reh,4i^70iiiig fry begin to appear; aadygrada* 
aUjinereaanginnse, beoome^iii Aebeginaiiigef 
May, five or six inchea in kngtti, 'when Aey an 
called salmon smelts. They now 8fv«nn in myriaidv 
in the riTefs; bnt the fimtfiood^weepe them down 
into the aea, 8cai«ely lea^g any behind. About 
the middle of June, the largest of these begin to 
letnm into the riyere ; Aey are now become dX^ftm 
length of twelre or sixteen inches. Towardsihe 
end of July they weigh from six to nine ponnda 
each. Hie food of the sahnon consists of Htm 
smaller firiies, insects, and worms; for all tiiese 
ace used with success as baits ^by the anglem of 
salmon. 

History efmmderful Rshm. 



LESSON XXX. 

THB COD. 

▼a«iM-ga-ted gsate-M pro-yi-oas 

w4-fiee ^ vi-cin-i-ty dis-oov:«e«ry 

New-found-land Ice-land ceo^ta-risa 

No^va Soo-tia Gib-ral-tar Jan-u-a-ry 

The head of the cod-fish is smooth : the colonr 
on the bade and sides is of a dusky oliTe, rariega- 
ted with yellow spots ; the under parts white ; its 
scales are yery small, and adhere firmly to the skin. 

The cod liyes wholly in salt water. It is f oond 
in the nortiiem parts.«f tthe .ooean, particularly en 
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the Band-banks of Newfoundland, and Nova Scotu 
in America. At the angle of the lower jaws there 
hangs a single beard, which is short, seldom ex- 
ceeding a finger's length ; its tongue is broad ; it 
has several rows of teeth like the pike; and in the 
palate, near the opening into the stomach, and near 
the giUs, it has small clusters of teeth. It has three 
back fins, two at the gills, and two at the breast, 
and two near the taiL 

Shallows or sand-banks are the favourite haunts 
of the cod-fish, as they abound with worms, a kind 
of food that is peculiarly grateful to them. They 
resort to still colder seas to spawn, and when they 
have deposited their roes, or eggs, in full security, 
ihey afterwards repair, as soon as the more southern 
seas are open, viz., free from ice, to the banks for 
subsistence ; consequently, the cod may justly be 
placed at the head of the migrating or wandering 
tribes of fish. Few are taken north of Iceland, and 
the shoals never reach so far south as the straits of 
Gibraltar. 

The hook and line are the only implements 
which are used in taking this fish, and they are 
caught in from sixteen to sixty fathoms water. 
Fifteen thousand British seamen are employed in 
this fishery. An expert hand will sometimes catch 
four hundred in a day. 

The cod is one of the most prolific of the fish 
tribe. In the roe of only a middlhig-sized cod there 
have been counted more than nine millions of eggs. 
They begin to spawn in January. Their princi- 
pal food consists of the smaller species of fish, 
worms, shell fish, and crabs ; and their stomachs 
are capable of dissolving the greater part of th? 
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shells that they swallow. They grow to a great 
size. The largestcod that was ever taken weighed 
seventy-eight pounds, and was five feet eight inches 
in length. 



LESSON XXXI. 
ON SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

Chapter I. 

BIRTH OF JAA,iLC, AND EXPUU3I0N OF ISHMABI.. 

Ha-gar o-be-di-ence o-Yer-pow-er--ed 

£-gyp-tian cir-cnia-cis-ed i-ma-gin-ing 

in-her-it re-joic-ings Pa-ran 

wil-der-ness oc-ca-sion Ar-abs 

Ish-ma-el Beer-she-ba 

The promise which God made to Abraham, when 
he commanded him to leave his native country and 
go into a strange land, and which had afterwards 
been so often renewed, was, that he should be the 
&ther of a great nation. When many years had 
elapsed without any prospect of this promise 
being fulfilled, Sarah appears to have doubted 
whether the nation was to be descended from her; 
and she, therefore, persuaded Abraham to comply 
with a custom, which still prevails in some Eastern 
countries. Taking Hagar, an Egyptian slave, she 
gave her to Abraham, that the children bom of 
her might inherit his name and riches. When 
Hagar saw that she was about to be the mother of 
a fuuily, she despised her mistress, for doing which 
she was so hardly dealt with, that she fled into the 
wilderness. As she was standing by a fountain, the 
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ADgftLof the Lord directed her to return, and sab- 
mitto her miBtPesB, teUing her that, in the.covnre 
of tisM, she should bear » son, whom she was to 
call Ishmael, and who would be a wild man, his 
hand being against every man, and every man's 
hand against him. Hagar did as she was com- 
manded, and soon after gave birth to Ishmael, 
when his father Abraham was fourscore and six 
years old. 

But though Ishmael was thus the son of Abra- 
ham's old age, he was not the child of promise ; for, 
many years afterwards, when Abraham offered up 
this affectionate prayer for his first-begotten son — 
"0 that Ishmael might live before thee,*' God 
distinctly explained to him that he would indeed 
make le^mael fruitful, and multiply him exceed- 
u^gly* And make him a great nation, but that his 
promise was to be fulfilled in Isaac, whean Sarah 
dMBuld bear the following year. 

Accordingly, at the appointed time, Isaac was 
bora, and in obedience to the divine connumd, 
WHS esrcumcised on the eighth day. Abraham 
was a hundred years old when his son Isaac was 
bom to him. And the child grew, and Abraham 
made a great feast in honour of hin. The rejoic- 
ings on this occasion having been turned iato li- 
dieole by Ishmael, Sarah insisled thai he and hss 
motherediOBld be sent away. Abvaham yielded to 
4he demand of his wife wi^ great reluctance. He 
tose early next morning, andfumishing Hagaor with 
1^ supffy of bread aod water, sent her and tibe lad 
•way. They wandered in the wiMemess of Beer- 
Aeba, the water was soon spent in the bottle, and 
jbhmael was nearlf overpowered with &t^e and 
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tliinl. Hagir, imaginiiig that lie wbs going to £0, 
laid liim mider a biish> and safe down OTor against 
hhn a good wajr off, as it werea bownahot; fordis 
Baid, ''Let me not see tiie death of my child." And 
she sat over against him, and lifted up her voice, 
and wept. * And Ood heard ihe rcice of the lad: 
and tlie angel of God called to Hagar out of hea* 
yen, and said nnto her, ''What ailetii thee, Hagar? 
Fear not ; for God hath heard the voice of the kd 
where he is. Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him 
in thine hand; for I will make him a great aatiooi.^ 
And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of 
water; andshewentandfilledthebottlewith water, 
and gave the lad drink. And God was with the 
lad ; and he grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, and 
becaime an archer. And his mother to<A him a 
wife oiat of the land of Egypt; and to him wese 
bora twelve sons, who became the heads of twelve 
tribes, from whom some of the funilies of the wan- 
dering Arabs to this day daim to be descended. 



LESSON XXXI— Chapter H. 

TRIAL OF Abraham's faith. 

jns-ti-fies ftd-fil-m^it hes-i-tale 

Mo-ri-^ mys-te-ri-ons va-ii-ance 

bnmt-oifer-ing an-nounc-ed ac-oom-pHsh 

ap-paU-ing Bac^ri-fice sol-einn 

He-brew neigh-boiir-ing sns-pect-ing 

pa-tri-arch in-con-aiBt-eiU; , Je^ho-vah-ji-reh 

Abraham is frequently styled the father of the 
feithful, because his faith was tried very remaik-' 
ably on various occasions, and not found wanting. 
Whsii trial of faith co'nldbe greater than bis^ when 
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God said to him, ** Take now thy son, thine only 
Bon Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get thee into the 
land of Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offer- 
ing apon one of the mountains which I will tell thee 
of." It was perhaps the most appalling command 
which could have been given to any parent; and 
there were several circumstances which must have 
made it peculiarly painful to the Hebrew patriarch. 
Isaac had been bom to him at an age when most 
' men would have begun to despair of the ftdfilment 
of the divine promises. Through this child he was 
to be the father of that mighty nation, which, in 
future time, was to possess the land in which he was 
then a stranger ; and from him was to descend the 
Saviour, in whom all families of the earth were to 
be blessed. Besides, though the custom of offering 
human sacrifices may already have begun to prevail 
amongthe neighbouring tribes,such a command was 
altogether inconsistent with the character in which 
God had hitherto revealed himself to Abraham. 
Tet Abraham did not hesitate to obey. His faith 
was strong enough to believe that God would not 
require any thing, which was really at variance 
with his justice and mercy, and that he could raise 
Isaac fro.m the dead, if it were necessary to accom- 
plish what he had promised. He, therefore, rose up 
early in the morning, and saddled his ass, and took 
two of his young men with him, and Isaac his son, 
and he clave the wood for the burnt-offering, and 
set out for the place of which God had told him. 
On the third day, they beheld the mountain at 
a distance ; and Abraham, unwilling perhaps that 
any one should witness the solemn and painful ser- 
vice which he was about to perform, told the young 
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men to remain where they were, while he and his 
son went forward to worship. They^therefore, went 
on together, Isaac carrying the wood, and Abraham 
himself taking the fire and a knife. And now the 
faith of Abraham, if any thing could have shaken it, 
must hare yielded to the voice of nature. Isaac, little 
suspecting that he himself was to be the victim, 
said to Abraham, *' My father, behold the fire and 
the wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offer- 
ing ?" " My son," was Abraham's only reply," God 
will provide himself a Lamb for a burnt-offering. 

Having come to the place which God had point- 
ed out, Abraham built an altar, upon which he laid 
the wood in order. He then bound Isaac, and laid 
him on the altar, and took the knife, and stretched 
forth his hand to slay his son. But his faith had 
been sufficiently tried ; and the angel of the Lord 
called unto him out of heaven, and said, " Abra- 
ham I Abraham I Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing to him ; for now I know 
that thou fearest God; seeing thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son from me." And Abra- 
ham lifted up his eyes and looked, and saw^a ram 
caught in' a thicket by the horns; and Abraham 
went and took the ram, and offered him up for a 
burnt-offering, instead of his son. And Abraham 
called the name of that place Jehovah- jireh, thatis^ 
the Lord will provide. 
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LESSON XXXI.— CHAWMft III. 

DSATH or SARAH; MARRIAGB OF iOAJM; AKB 
DBATH OF ABKAUAM* 

Hit-tites Ca-naan-ites Se-bec^»i 



se-pul-chres 


Na-hor 


sing-n-kr 


friend-ly 


per-mis-sion 


Ke-tTi-rah 


E-pliron 


brace-lets 


de-8oend-a»ts 


Macli-pe-lah 


Beth-n-el 


Is*ra-el-ites 


trans-ac-tion 


Mil-cah 


a*li-«Q9 



Some years after the trial of Abraham's faith, 
Sarah died, in the hundred and twenty-seventh year 
of her age. Her decease brought the patriarch 
into treaty with the chiefs of the Hittites regarding 
a burial-place for his family. He had as yet no 
possession of his own in the land of promise ; and 
he was unwilling that the earthly remains of his 
own people the Hebrews, should mingle with those 
of the Canaanites. He, therefore, declined to use 
the sepulchres of the children of Heth. He would 
not even accept the friendly offer of Ephron, to 
make him a present of a piece of ground to bury 
his dead ; but insisted on purchasing the field and 
cave of Machpelah for as much money as it was 
worth. The sum agreed upon was four hundred 
shekel^ of silver, which was weighed out at the 
gate of the city (coined money not being then 
in use) in the presence of the children of Heth. 

Abraham being now advanced in years, wished 

to see his son Isaac settled in marriage. He, 

therefore, said to his eldest servant, " Put now thy 

hand under my thigh,* and swear by the Lord, the 

* The mode of making a solemn declaration. 
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Gk>4 of heayoB and the Qod of earthy thut tboa 
wilt not take a wife unto my son of the (laughters 
of ther Canaanitegi, amoi^g whom I dwell, but that 
thou wilt go unto my own country, and to my own 
kindreds and take a wife unto my son Isaac." 
The servant having swqit^^ and having been fur- 
nished with the usual presents^ set out for the cilgr 
or encampment of jCJfahor, Abraham's brother. At 
a well in the neighbourhood, he prayed that God 
would show kindness to his master by pointing out 
to him, in a particular manner, tlxe maiden appoint- 
ed to be the wife of Isaac* He had scarcely 
finished his prayer, when a beautiful damsel came 
ouivaccording to the custom of the country, to draw 
water. He asked permission to drink from the 
pitcher. She replied by not only giving drink to 
himself, but by drawing water for his camels. In 
return for her kindness^ he presented her with a 
golden ring and two bracelets, and asked whose 
daughter edbie was. ''I am the daughter of Bethuel," 
she replied, '' the son of Milcah, whom she bare to 
Nahor." The servant bowed his head, and wor- 
shipped the Qod of his master Abraham for having 
thus answered his prayer. Hearing the name of 
Abraham, the damsel went and told her relationSi 
who sent out Laban, Eebecca's brother, to invite 
him to their tents, with all the hospitality which 
distinguished the people of that age and country. 
The servant acceipted their hospitality, and in- 
ioriaqd tbem who he waj9, and on what errand he 
had beea 9mt by hMjaaster. The singular provi- 
dmoe-of 34fcd in 9»imm»s ^^ servant's prayer, 
together with the account of Abraham's wealth, 
ftjin^rmed 1^ the rich presents of ^gold and jewels 
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which he prodaced, induced both Bebecca and her 
friends to give a willing consent. She set out with 
the servant, and reached in safety the encampment 
of Abraham. Isaac having gone forth to walk at the 
even-tide, met them on their way, when Rebecca, 
informed by the servant who he was, alighted from 
her camel, and covered herself with a veil. The 
servant then gave an account of his mission ; and 
Isaac made Bebecca his wife, and led her to the 
tent of his mother Sarah, of which he put her in 
possession. And he was comforted by her for 
the death of his mother. 

After these events, Abraham took another wife, 
named Eeturah, by whom he had many children. 
But Isaac still continued his sole heir, the rest 
having been sent away into the east country. Their 
descendants are often mentioned in the history of 
the Israelites, but always as aliens from the stock 
of Abraham. At length the patriarch died, and was 
buried in Machpelah by Ishmael and Isaac, who 
met in perfect fnendliness to perform the last duly 
to the head and father of their respective tribes. 



LESSON XXXI— ChaptbbIV. 

JACOB AND ESAU. 

oppor-tu-ni-ty coun-ter-feit Ba-chel 

&-tigae8 ap-pa-rent 8tip-u-lat-ed 

pri* vi-lege de-cla-ra-tion re-com-pense 

mys-te-ri-ous strat-a-gem me-mo-n-al 

ven-iH9on threat-en-ed 6il-e-ad 

pro-phet-ic-al Fardan-a-ram an-i-mos-i-ties 

There were few incidents of much interest in 
the life of Isaac till his two sons, Jacob and Esau, 
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grew up to man's esl^te. The appearance, duh 
positions, and pursuits of these young persons 
wefe very different. Esau was a rough man, rash 
and violent in his temper, and devoted to the sports 
of ihe field : Jacob was of a smooth complexion, 
genile in his disposition, and, like his father and 
gratdfather, occupied with the care of cattle. The 
wild huntsman was his father's favourite; the do- 
mesiic shepherd was tKe feivourite of his mother. 
Esau, busied with other pursuits, appears to have 
thought little about the lofty promises made to his 
family ; while Jacob, who set his heart upon them, 
lost 10 opportunity of endeavouring to attain 
^ them, and often by unworthy means, for which he 
' aftermu-ds suffered. One day, on Esau's return 
from ike field, faint and worn out with the fatigues 
of the ehase, he found his brother making pottage 
of lenties. " Feed me, I pray thee, with that 
same red pottage," said Esau, ** for I am faint.** 
" Sell me this day thy birth-right," answered Jacob. 
Then Esau said, " Behold I must die ; and what 
profit shdl this birth-right do to me?" The 
birth-right was, therefore, sold for a mess of pottage; 
and Jacob, in this manner, became possessed of 
the right to succeed his father as patriarch, or 
prince and priest of the tribe, with iJl the privi- 
leges attached to that high station, and all the 
sacred promises made to the principal branch of 
the family. 

On another occasion, when Isaac was grown old 
and blind, he requested his elder son, in the hea]> 
ing of his mother, to go to the field, and fetch 
venison, that his soul might bless him before he 
died. And here, Rebecca, from want of faith in . 
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.Qod's promkes, was guilty of a sad piece of deooit 
And injustice, and induced her son Jacob to be a 
party in it. She desired to obtain his father's 
blessiAg'for him, as' the elder brother ; she, there- 
fore, sent this favourite son to the flocks^ for two 
kids — these she dressed in the form of venison ; 
And then doihing Jacob in a suit of Esau's raiment, 
and covering hi& hands and neck with the skins of 
the kidsy. she sent him to his father to counterfeit 
.his elder brother^ and secure the blessing to him- 
self. The aged patriarch had at first doubts, 
whether thi» was his very son Esan or not, arising 
both from the sound of Jacob's voice, and from the 
shortness of the time within which he brought the 
venison ; but these doubts were removed, when he 
eame to feel the apparent roughness of his son's 
skin, and to hear him declare,, that he was indeed 
Esau. He then kissed Jacob, and pronounced 
u^n him the blessing intended for his first-bom, 
9Bjmg, " Be lord over thy brethren, and let thy 
mother's sons bow down before thee.'' Scarcdy 
had Jacob gone out from the presence of his 
father, when his elder brother appeared with the 
eavoury meat which he also l^ prepared. A 
most afleeting interview took place between the 
lather and his> favonxite son. '' Let my father 
anse," said Esau» ''and eat of his sons venison, 
th«t thy soul may bless me." " Who art thou ?'' ' 
exclaimed the astonished parent. '' I am thy son, 
thy first-bom Esau," was the reply. "Who?" 
«ied Isaac, trembliog and greatly moved; " where 
ia he that bath taken venison, and brought it to 
4»e^ sad I have eaten of all before thou earnest, 
and have Ue^sed him? ye«i a^d. h« ahaU be 
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bleceed/' — ^WHh a ^ercitig crj, Esaa^ who had 
nevte saffidentlj yalued the privileges of his birdi 
till now, when they were taken from him, essmeetij 
impbred, *' Bless me, even me abo^ O my fatbecl" 
The father having repeated the teims of tba bloMh 
ing bestowed upon Jacob, his &st-bom again and 
again urged him, with tears^ to bless him, saykig» 
"Hast thou bnt one blessing, my fatiber? Blew 
me, even me also, O my &tber/' Yielding to these 
entreaties, the patriarch, though he could not recall 
the promises which hehad bestowed on Jacob, gave 
unto Esau such a hlessing as he had still in reserve, 
sayings that his dwelling should he in the fatnese 
of the ^arth, that he should live by his sword, and 
that he should at length break his brother's jqIe^^ 
from off his neek. 

As might have been eicpfcted from a person of 
his violent temper, Esau's hatred was now ao 
greatly excited against hm brother, that heresolved- 
to slay him as soon as his father was dead. To 
place Jacob beyond the reach of this threatened 
danger, as well as to prevent him fromfollowmg tto 
example of his elder brother, who had taken tntm* 
wives of the daughters of Hetfa, Isaac and Be- 
becca sent him to Padanaram to sojoom with Us 
uncle Laban. And thus Bebecca was pumshed 
for the fi»ud she had contrived for the advaattge. 
of h^ favourite son, by the banishment of tlwt son, 
whom she never saw more. Jacob, on Us wnyi 
being overtaken by the night, lay down io sleep- 
on the ground, with a stone for his pillow, whoni 
God appeared to him in a vision, announning hisir 
self as the God of Abraham and Isaac, and pre- 
mising to give the land <mwfaidi he by to himaaid^ 
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big posterity. He also renewed the mysterious 
promise formerly made to Abraham, that in his 
seed aU the families of the earth should be blessed. 
In the morning Jaeob resumed his journey, and at 
length arrived in Padanaram. He accosted same 
shepherds who were standing with their flocks by 
the side of the well, and who told him that they 
were of Haran. He asked if they knew any thing 
of Laban, and was informed that they knew him 
well, that he was in good health, and that it was 
his daughter Rachel, who was now approadbing 
the well with her father's sheep. Jacob then 
removed the stone (with which, in those countries, 
the wells are covered up, to prevent them from 
being choked with the sand), and watered the flock 
for Rachel. Having done this he introduced him- 
self, and, when he had made known to her their 
connexion, they tenderly saluted each other. She 
ran home to tell the news, and brought out her 
father, who, after kindly embracing his nephew, 
received him as a kinsman into his dwelling. 
After abiding there for a month, his uncle desired 
him to name the wages of his service. He imme- 
diately agreed to serve seven years, on condition 
that, at the end of that period, he should receive 
Rachel as his wife; to this Laban consented. The 
term of service was at length completed ; Jacob 
demanded the reward agreed on ; his undo appa- 
rently consented, and a great marriage-feast, to 
which all the people in the neighbourhood were 
invited, was prepared. Instead of fulfilling his 
agreement, however, Laban gave to Jacob, not 
Rachel, as he had promised, but her elder and 
less bdoved sister Leah. Jacob loudly complained 
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of this breach of promise. His uncle pretended 
to jdBtif J it, alleging that by the custom of their 
country, the younger sister must not be married 
before the elder; but he promised that if his 
nephew would serve him seven years more, he 
should have the younger also to wife. With this 
condition Jacob complied, and at the end of the 
week, during which the marriage-feast lasted, 
received Rachel. So Jacob became in process of 
time the father of twelve sons and one daughter. 
By another agreement which he made with Laban, 
namely, that he should have all the speckled goats 
and brown sheep for taking care of the flocks, he 
became very rich in herds. His wealth at last 
excited the envy of Laban and his sons; and he, 
therefore, determined to fly from Padanaram and 
return home with his family and his flocks and 
herds. No sooner was his ^ght discovered, than 
Laban set forth in pursuit of him; but the Lord 
appeared unto him by the way, and warned him 
not to touch Jacob ; so that when he at length 
overtook his nephew at Mount Gilead, where he 
had pitched his tent, he offered him no violence, 
but pretended to chide him for going away with- 
out giving him intimation, that he might have 
shown him due respect at his departure. He then 
entered into a covenant with Jacob for the protec- 
tion of his daughters, Leah and Rachel, when far 
from their father's land, of which a pillar, which 
they there set up, was to be a memonal. On the 
following morning, Laban returned in peace to 
his own land. 

But Jacob had no sooner parted with Laban, 
than he began to dread another enemy in his 
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brother Esau, who was now the dnef of tiie 
country through whieh he must pass on his way 
to Canaan* His alarm became still greater, on 
being infonned that Esau had set out to meet him 
with four himdred armed men. Encouraged, how* 
OTor, by a host of angels, whom he met ne«r 
Mount Gilead, and afterwards by the angel of the 
Lord, at the ford Jabbok, who changed his name 
from Jacob to Israel, he determined to pnooeed« 
To appease his brother he sent forward a vaiiaable 
present of cattle, and then so dirided his &mily 
and flocks, that if the foremost were attacked, the 
rest might have time to escape. But these pre* 
cautions were unnecessary. The meeting iphieh 
soon after took place, was friendly and affectionate. 
Esau's anger seemed to have been appeased, by 
the submissive behaviour of his brother, all thear 
former animosities were forgotten; and it was not 
tfll Jacob promised to visit him at Seir, that Esan 
took his leave. After his departure, Jaoob crossed 
the Jordan, and once more became a sojourner m 
the promised land. * 



LESSON XXXI.— Chapter V. 




HiSTOR'^OF JOnPH. 


8uf-fi-cient 


ig-no-rance 


ver-i-fied 


mis-con-dnct 


ex-claim-ed 


Te-sto-ra-tion 


wel-farc 


sack-cloth 


pre-dict-ed 


disHSuad-ed 


at-tempt-ed 


Pba-raoh 


Reu-ben 


con-80«la-tion 


flig-ni-fy 


de-ceive 


Pot-i-phar 


a-bnn<lanoe 


The particular favourite of Jaicob, among his 


twelve sons, was Joseph, the eldest €hfld of his 
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bddved BaoheL Tim (useumitaace ezdted the 
€aty and hatr«KL of hiB brethren ; and these feel- 
iiiga<w»e iBoreaaed by the reports of their ini»- 
oonduot whieh he earned to his father, and by two 
dreakns which he had, indicating his future great- 
ness. 'So strong did their dislike to him grow, 
that having gone to feed their flocks in a distant 
part of the country, and Jodeph having been sent 
by hi* father to inquire after their wel£Bu:e, they 
determined to put him to death. From this bloody 
purpose they w^e dissuaded by Eeuben ; but im- 
mediately a&w, they sold hinv to a company of 
OMrchants, who were travelling with spices, firom 
Gilead to- Egypt. In order to deceive iJbeir &thev, 
and to^ heep him. ignorant of what had been done 
wiAhJiiafa¥QUBitechild, they dipped Joseph'scoat of 
maay colours in thie blood of a kid, and, when they 
retomed heine, showed it to him, saying, '' Tfak 
luwe we found ; see whether it be thy son's coat 
or net?" Jacob knew the coat, and exclaimed 
wstb-^peait anguish, '' It is my son's coat ; an evil 
heasihath devoured him : Joseph is surely torn 
in pieces.'' Then rending his clothes^, and putting 
saclscloth upon his loins, he mourned for Joseph 
many days. The rest of his fjEtmily attempted to 
eoanfort him; but he refused their consolation, 
saying, '' I willg» down to the grave unto my son 
moBiJiung." 

Jm the meantime, Joseph was carried down into 
Sgjpt,. and sold as a slave to Potiphar, the cap- 
tain of the king's guard But Divine Providence 
waJwked over him in the land of the stranger. 
He soon gained the confidence of his master, who 
entmstod him with the charge of hia whole hou«e- 
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hold. Aft^r some time, however, being falselj 
accused by his master's wife, he was thrown into 
prison, where he obtained the favour of the keeper, 
who committed all the other prisoners to his care. 
Among these were the chief butler and the chief 
baker of the king. Each of these men had a dream 
in one night, by which he was greatly perplexed. 
Joseph interpreted the dreams; and his interpre- 
tation was verified by the event. Notwithstanding, 
from the forgetfulness of the chief butler, whose 
restoration to favour Joseph had predicted, he 
continued in prison for two full years. About the 
end of that time, Pharaoh the king had two dreams 
in the same night, which his wise men were imable 
to interpret. The chief butler then remembered 
Joseph, who was instantly brought from prison into 
the royal presence. He explained to Pharaoh 
that the seven fat kine, and the seven full ears of 
com, which he saw in his dreams, signified seven 
years of great abundance; and that the seven lean 
kine, and the seven thin ears of com, were seven 
years of &mine, which were to follow. He also 
recommended the king to seek out a wise and 
discreet man, whom he might set over the land, 
with the power of appointing officers to lay up com 
during the plenteous years, as a provision against 
the years of famine. The proposal met with the 
approbation of the king, who appointed Joseph 
himself governor over all the land, arrayed him in 
fine apparel, put a ring upon his hand, and a gold 
chain about his neck, caused him to ride in his own 
second chariot, and bade all his subjects bow before 
him. Thus, he whom his brethren sold as a slave, 
and whom his father still continued to mourn for 
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as dead, was raised, in the course of a few years, 
hj one of those rapid changes by no means un- 
common in eastern countries, to the office of grand 
Tizier or first minister of the kingdom of Egypt. 



LESSON XXXI.— Chapter VI. 

CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 

pre-dic-tion con-fine-ment e-mo-tions 

Ben-ja-min de-tain-ing con-found-ed 

re-cog-ni-ses ca-ra-van-sa-ry de-cla-ra-tion 

re-col-lects re-proach-es in-vi-ta-tion 

per-ceiv-ing en -ter- tains con-vey-ance 

dis-be-lieve o-ver-pow-er-ed grate-ful 

The years of plenty came according to Joseph's 
prediction, and by his directions, abundance of 
com was laid up in store-houses. The years of 
famine next arrived, and all countries flocked to 
Egypt for bread. Among others, Joseph's own 
brothers, with the exception of Benjamin, who was 
kept at home by his father, repaired thither. 
Joseph instantly recognised them, and recollected 
his youthful dreams; but perceiving that they did 
not know him, he spoke roughly to them, pretend- 
ing to mistake them for spies. In vain they 
asserted that they were true men, and no spies ; 
in vain they informed him that they belonged to a 
family in Canaan, in which there had once been 
twelve sons, of whom the youngest was then with 
his father, and one was not. He still pretended 
to disbelieve them, having indeed no reason to 
trust them, after their former behaviour, in what 
they now said of Benjamin; and insisted that, 
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m proof of the truth of their story, one of thea 
should go home and bring his brother, whfle the 
rest should reniam in Egypt. After keeping them 
in confinement for three days, howoTer, he con- 
tented himself with detaining one of them a pri- 
soner, and commanded the others to return home 
and bring back Benjamin. On the way home, 
they stopped at an inn or caravansary, and were 
filled with astonishment and alarm, when one of 
them, on opening his sack to give food to his 
ass, found the price of the com in tiie mouth 
of the sack. At length they arrived home, and 
told their father what had happened to them in 
Egypt. Jacob, filled with grief at the thought of 
parting with Benjamin, reproached them for having 
mentioned that they had a brother ; and refused 
to let him go. ''My son shall not go down with 
you," said he; '* for his brother is dead, and he is 
left alone; if mischief befall him by the way in 
which ye go, then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave." 

But when the com was neariy consumed aasd 
the famine still continued, the patriarch was fbreed 
to yield. He sent them away a second time, ao- 
compained by Beirjamin, with a present to tihe 
govemor, and double money in their sacks. Again 
fliey arrived in Egypt, and were brought into 
Joseph's own house. Alarmed at this, they ex« 
plained to the steward about the money returned 
in their sacks. He endeavoured to allay their 
fears, brought out their brother who had been 
detained a prisoner, gave them water to wadi their 
feet, and furnished provender to their asses. Soon 
after Joseph himself appeared. They produced 
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ilieir present, and bowed themaelyes before him to 
the earth. He asked kindly of their welfare, and 
inquired if the old man their father were still aUye 
and well. Th^n casting his eyes on Benjamin, he 
ensud, ''Is this your younger brother of whom you 
told me ? " and added, *^ God be gradous uuto thee, 
my son." But the sight of his brother, the <mly 
other child of his own mother Rachel, was more 
than he could bear. He made haste to leave the 
apactment, seeking where to weep; and he entered 
into his chamber, and wept there. As soon as he 
recoToriBd hioiself, he entertained them hospitablyi 
and showed particularattention to Benjamin. Next 
morning, at day-break, they set out on their jour- 
ney homewards. But scarcely had they gone out 
of the city where Joseph dwelt, when they w^e 
oTortaken by the steward, who charged them with 
haying stolen his lord's cup. They denied the 
chai^; and asked if it were a likely circumstance 
that they, who had brought again from Canaan 
the money which they had found in the mouths of 
tiiieir sacks, should steal from his Iprds house 
either gold or silver ; and they boldly declared, 
that a the cup be found in the possession of any 
of them, not only should he die for his crime, but 
all the rest wouki yield themselves as bondsmen* 
"Well now," answered the steward, "let it be 
according to your words ; he with whom the cup 
is found shall be my servant, and ye shall be 
Uameless." They then took down their sacks, and 
the steward proceeded to search, beginning at the 
eldest, and ending at the youngest. At the very time 
they began to hope that thedanger was past, the cup 
waaffMind in Bej^amin'ssack; in which, indeed 
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the steward himself had placed it, by the direction 
of his master. Filled with surprise and terror, 
they replaced their saeks on their asses' backs, and 
returned with the steward to the city. ** What 
deed is this that ye have done T cried Joseph, 
when they were brought into his presence. Judah 
owned that they could not^lear themselves from the 
crime with wUch they were charged, and added, 
** Behold, we are my lord s servants, both we, and 
he also with whom the cup is found.** ^^ Be it far 
from me, that I should do so/' replied Joseph; *'the 
man in whose band the cup was found let him be 
my servant ; and as for you, go ye in peace to your 
father." Then Judah came near to him, and said, 
'* O my lord, let thy servant, I pray thee, speak a 
word in the ears of my lord, and let not thine anger 
bum against thy servant, for thou art even as 
Pharaoh. My lord asked his servants, saying, 
Have ye a father or a brother ? And we said unto 
my lord, We have a father, an old man, and a child 
of his old age, a little one ; and his brother is dead, 
and he alone is left of his mother, and his father 
loveth him. And thou saidst to thy servants, Bring 
him down that I may set my eyes upon him. And 
we said unto my lord, the youth cannot leave his 
fEtther, for if he should leave his father, his father 
would die. And thou saidst to thy servants, 
except your youngest brother come down with 
you, ye shall see my face no more. Now when 
we came up to thy servant my father, we told him 
the words of my lord. And our father said, Go 
again, and buy us a little iood. And we said, We 
cannot go down : if our youngebt brother be with 
us, then will we go down : for we may not see the 
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man's face except our youngest brother be with xul 
And thy servant my father said unto us. Ye know 
that my wife bare unto me two sons, and the one 
went out from me, and I said, surely he is torn in 
pieces ; and I saw him not since : and if ye take 
this also from me and mischief be&ll him, ye shall 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the graye. 
Now, therefore, when I come to thy servant my 
father, and the youth be not with us, it will be that 
when he seeth that the youth is not with us, he 
will die; and thy servants shall bring down the 
gray hairs of thy servant our father with sorrow to 
the grave. For thy servant became surety for the 
youth to my father, saying. If I bring him not unto 
thee, then I shall bear the blame to my father for 
ever. Now, therefore, I pray thee, let thy servant 
abide, instead of the youth, a bondman to my lord : 
and let the youth go up with his brethren. For 
how shall I go up to my father, and the youth be 
not with me? lest peradventure I see the evil that 
shall come on my father.** 

Overpowered by this affecting appeal, Joseph, 
who was now at length satisfied that his brothers 
had spoken truth, and that this youth in whose 
sack he had put the money, that he might prove 
their story, was really his brother Benjamin, no 
longer refrained himself; he ordered all others 
out of his presence, and remained alone with his 
brothers. Then giving full vent to his emotions, 
he wept aloud, saying, as soon as he could speak, 
** I am Joseph ; doth my father yet live?" Con- 
founded at this declaration, they could make no 
answer. He then bade them draw near to him, 
and told them that he was indeed Joseph, whom 
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they 8<dd into Egjpt, but that tbey miuit not be 
giieyed nor angry with themselveg for what thej 
had done : '^ Fot/' he added, ''it was not you who 
sent me hither, but God, who hath made me a 
eider throu^ont all the laud of Egypt. Haste ye, 
«nd go vp to my father, and say unto him, Thus 
iftith thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord of 
all Egypt: come down unto me, tarry not; and 
ihoa shalt dwell in the land of Goshen, and thou 
sbah be near unto me ; thou and thy children, and 
tiiy flooks, and thy herds, and aU> that thou hast ; 
and there will I nourish thee." Then he fell upon 
his brother Benjamin's neck and wept ; and Ben- 
jamin -wept upon his neok. Moreover, he kissed 
all his brethren, and wept over them ; and after 
that his brethren talked with him. 

The news soon reached the ears of the king; 
who desired Joseph's family to come down and 
settle in Egypt, and furnished them with waggons 
for their conveyance, telling them, at the same 
time, that they need not care what they dbiould 
bring alttig with them, ''for/' added he, ''the 
good of all the land of Egypt is yours." Joseph's 
brethren ftecordiogly soon after departed, laden 
with presents, and returned to their fetther. The 
oldaum, on hosiiag the estraordinary tidings they 
brought, had ut fimt great difficulty in beliemg 
then; but, on Aiding their story confirmed by the 
waggons and presents, which they brought along 
<with them, he, with grateful transport, exclaimed, 
'^It is ewmgh: Josof^ my son is yet alive; I will 
ag]|nd see him. hefwa I die,'' 
canno. 
us, then 
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LESSON XXXI.— Chaptbr VII. 

OONOLtJttON OF THB HIBTOlUr OF JOSBPH. 

ex-trem-i-tj des-ti-nj mel-an-chol-j 

ven-e-ra-ble Ma-nas-sdi fbre-^bod-ings 

oon-form-i-iy E-pbndm CK-pe-ri-en^oed 

a-bom-i-na-tion la-men-tap-lioDis ap-pre-hen^abn 

ad-min-is-t«r e-soort-ed Tien-geaaee 

pro-phenned an-oes-ton em-balm-ed 

In consequence of the message, whicli Israel 
had received from Joseph, he set ont with all his 
family on his journey to Egypt. Haying arrived 
at Beersheba, the southern ertremity of Canaan, 
he there offered sacrifices to the God of his father, 
who spoke to him in a night vision, bidding him 
not to fear to go down into Egypt, for there he 
would be with him, would make of him a great 
nation, and would bring him back again to Canaan. 
Israel and his family tiben entered Egypt, in num- 
ber three score and six souls. The whole num^ 
ber, accordingly, of Abraham's descendantsnow in 
that country, including Benjamin, and Joseph with 
his two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, was three 
score and ten. Judah, the eldest, was sent before 
to intimate their approach to Joseph ; who imme- 
diately set out in his chariot, and received his 
venerable father in the land of Goshen, with all 
the marks of the most tender respect and affection. 
He then announced the arrival of Jacob and his 
family to Pharaoh, to whom he first introduced five 
of his brothers, and afterwards the aged patriarch 
himself. Thekinginquiredof them their occupa- 
tion, to which they replied, that they, like their 
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ikihers before them, followed the employment of 
(diepherds. The occupation and the rery name of 
flhepherds were at that time held in abomination 
among the Egyptians; Pharaoh, therefore, on 
hearing their employment, was induced to set 
apart for them the land of Goshen, as one which 
was well fitted for pasture, and where they might 
live in a great measure separate from his other 
subjects. There accordingly they took up their 
abode, and flourished greatly ; while Joseph con- 
tinued to administer the affairs of the kingdom 
with the greatest ability and wisdom. 

After they had lived seventeen years in Goshen, 
Jacob feeling his end to be approaching, took an 
oath of Joseph to have him interred in the family 
sepulchre at Machpelah. He next called all his 
family round him, and to each of his sons he pro- 
phesied the future destiny of his respective tribe or 
fiunily. His address to Judah on that occasion de- 
mands particular attention, as distinctly pointing 
out the tribe, from which the future Deliverer, Jesus 
Christ the Messiah, was to spring. ''Judah, thou 
art he whom thy brethren shall praise ; thy father's 
children shall bow down before thee. The sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be." Joseph's 
sons, too, Manasseh and Ephraim, were marked 
by their grandfather with peculiar favour, and by 
him appointed the heads of two distinct tribes, of 
which the tribe of Ephraim, though he was the 
younger son, was to be the greater. Having closed 
his predictions, and. having again charged his sons 
to bear his remains to the sepulchre of his fath^s, 
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in ihe land of Canaan, tbe patriarch breathed bis 
last in tbe bosom of bis family. Thus died tbe 
father of the twelve tribes; and was, with great 
lamentations, escorted to tbe burial- place of bis 
ancestors (a distance of about 200 miles), not by 
his own descendants merely, but by all the great 
men of Egypt, with chariots and horsemen, even 
a very great company. 

Having thus performed their last duties to their 
father, the sons of Israel returned with their nu- 
merous attendants into Egypt. Among the other 
melancholy forebodings which took possession of 
their minds in their present altered condition, there 
is one well worthy of observation, as strongly 
marking tbe disturbed state of a guilty soul, even 
long after that guilt is past, and has been freely 
forjgiven by the injured party^ Notwithstanding 
the unbounded kindness which they had hitherto 
experienced from their brother Joseph, their 
minds were filled with the painful, though totally 
groundless apprehension, that their father being 
now dead, he would at length take vengeance upon 
them, for tbe cruelty with wbich they had treated 
him in his early years. They therefore represented 
to him their fears, and earnestly implored bis for- 
giveness, bringing at the same time to bis recol- 
lection their common father and their father's God. 
" And Joseph wept when they spake unto him ; 
and his brethren also wept and fell down before 
his face, and said, We be thy servants. And 
Joseph said unto them, Fear not; for am I in 
the place of God? But as for you, ye thought 
evil against me, but God meant it unto good, to 
bring to pass as it is this day, to save much people 
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^live. Now, therefore, fear ye not; I will nourish 
jou and your little ones. And he con;^orte4 them, 
and spake kindly unto them/' 

This pious, upright, and amiable maq lived to 
gee his children and his grand-children. Before 
his death, relying with a steady faith upon the 
promise which had been made, that his family 
should at length return to their own land, lie e:(- 
acted of the children of Israel a promise, th^t when 
they departed from Egypt, they should take up his 
bones along with them to Canaan. His mortal 
remains were in the meantime embalmed after the 
manner of the Egyptians. 



LESSON XXXI.— Chaftbr YUl 

HISTORY OF MOSBS. 

lEhrt^-el-ites per-mis-sion Mid-a-an 



op-preS"Sed 


ed-u-cated 


Je-thro 


con-ceal 


a-dopt-ed 


Zip-po-rah 


bul-rush-es 


a-pos-tle 


re-fer-ring 


per-ceiv-ing 


es-teem-ing 


de-liv-er-ance 


Mir-i-am 


quar-rell-ing 


mir-a-cles 



After the death of Joseph, the Israelites still con* 
tinned to flourish. But in course of time, a king 
who know not Joseph, ascended the throne of 
Egypt. This prince oppressed the children of 
Israel, and? alarmed at their growing power, tried 
to prevent them from increasing in numbers. Fox 
this purpose, he reduced them to a state of bond* 
age, imposed heavy taxes upon them* and made a 
cruel law that all the male children should be 
thrown into i^ river Niloi. b» soon aa they were 
bcNTQ. It waa i^ ibis tone that Moses waa bom; 
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bis father's name was Amram, and his mother's' 
name was Jochabed, they were of the tribe of 
Jjem ; and, as he was a goodly x^hild, his mother 
hid him three months. When she could conceal' 
him no longer, she made an ark of buhmshes, 
daubed it over with slime and pitch, and having 
placed the child in it, laid it down on the banks 
of the river. Soon after, the king's daughter came 
down to bathe, and perceiving the ark, desired on^' 
of her maids to fetch it. On opening it she was 
struok with compassion to see the child in tears. 
At this moment, Miriam, the sister of Moses, who 
had been set to watch what should become of the 
child, came up and offered to procure a nurse; and 
on receiving permission to do so, went and brought 
her own mother. Thus the mother of Moses had 
the pleasure of nursing her own child, and of 
seeing him educated, as the adopted son of Fha* 
raoh's daughter, in all the learning of the Egyp- 
tians. But his parents must also have contrived 
to instruct him in the knowledge and worship of 
tiie true &od, and in the promises which had been 
made to the fathers; for we are told by an apostloi 
that, '* when he was come to years, he refused to 
be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter; choosing 
rather to sufier affliction with the people of God 
than to enjoy the pleasure of sm for a season; 
esteeming the reproach of Clirist greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt." When he was about 
forty years of age, he one day saw an Egyptian 
smiting a Hebrew, and taking the part of his coun- 
tryman, helped him to kill his oppressor. Next 
day he saw two Hebrews quarrelUng, and when 
he tried to make peace between them, was asked. 
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** Who made thee a prince and a judge over us? 
wilt thou kill me^as thou didst the Egyptian yes- 
terday?'" Finding from this that the deed which 
he had done was well known, and having been 
told that Pharaoh sought to kill him for it, he fled 
into the country of Midian, now called Arabia, on 
the opposite side of the Bed Sea. Having been 
introduced into the family of Jethro, the priest of 
the country, by helping his daughters to water 
their flocks, he married the eldest, whose name 
was Zipporah. One day, about forty years after 
his arrival in Midian, while tending his &ther-in- 
law's flock in Horeb, he beheld the eztraordinaiy 
sight of a bush burning but not consumed. He 
went near to examine what it could be, when a 
voice from the midst of the bush called to him, 
" Moses, Moses, draw not nigh hither; put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet; for the place where thou 
standest is holy ground. I am the God of thy 
father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaacs 
and the God of Jacob." The voice then, after re« 
ferring to the distressed condition of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, commanded the Hebrew shep- 
herd of Midian to go forth to their deliverance. 
Moses was at first unwilling to undertake what he 
thought so dangerous a mission. But God having 
again declared his will, and invested him with the 
power of working miracles, he quitted the sheep- 
fold, bade fiirewelltohis father-in-law, andretumed 
to Egypti 
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LESSON XXXI.— Chapter IX. 

DBLIVBRANOR OF THB ISRABLITB8. 

de-vont re-li-gi-ous Pha-raoh 

de-mand-ed un-leav-en-ed pass-o-ver 

op-pres-sed suc-ceed-ing la-men-ta-ticm 

griev-ous-ly ge-ne-ra-taons o-ver-whelm-ed 

mi-rac-n-lous com-mem-o-rate tari-nmph 

ma-gi-cians sym-bol ac-com-pa-ny-ing 

When Moses returned to Egypt, in company 
with his brother Aaron (who^ by the direction of 
God, had met him in the wilderness), he related to 
the elders and people of Israel what he had seen« 
and the errand on which he had been sent. They 
heard him with devout attention, and worshipped 
God for having been pleased to visit them in their 
affliction. Moses .and Aaron then went before 
Pharaoh the Ring. And first they gave proof by 
a miracle that they were sent from God. Aaron's 
rod, at the bidding of Moses, became a serpent^ 
and when the magicians of Egypt imitated this 
miracle, and by some means produced serpents, 
Aaron's rod swallowed them up. Then Moses 
demanded of Pharaoh, that he should let the peo* 
pie of Israel go into the wilderness, to sacrifice to 
the Lord their God. But his heart was hardened, 
and he refused to let them go. 

And now were ten remarkable plagues sent upon 
Egypt by the hand of Moses. 

The fiirst plague sent upon Egypt was the turn- 
ing its waters into blood. 

The second was a plague of frogi^ which cain^ 
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up out of the waters and filled the houses of the 
Egyptians. 

The third plague was that of lice, which infested 
both man and beast. 

The fourth was the plague of flies, which swamp- 
ed over the land, and greatly distressed the people. 

The fifth plague was a grievous murrain or dis- 
ease in the cattle. 

The sixth was a boil, which broke out on man 
and beast. 

The seventh was a storm of thunder and hail ; 
the hail destroyed the flax and barley, and broke 
down the trees^ 

The eighth was the plague of loeosts — a winged 
insect resembling a grasshopper, and most des- 
truetive ; they came in swarmsy and ate up every 
thing which came in their way. 

The ninth plague was that of darkness. Moses 
stretched forth his hand to hea;ren, and a thick 
dflvkofess which might be felt, spread itself over the 
land of Egypt for three days. But the children of 
Israel had light in their dwellings. 

JMiaflraoh would now have consented to let the 
Igraelites go, but he reftised to let them take their 
flockis and herds, without which they would have 
pmdied of hunger in the wilderness. 

Each of these plagues had been removed at the 
pfayer of Modes. But now the tenth plague and 
most awful punishment of Egypt took piaee. The 
finit4)0Tii of Egypt were to be strickmi. The Is- 
raelites were directed how to esciqpe this infiictiou, 
and'doubtless'thoi^e of the Egyptians who worship- 
ped God, and used the samo' mwos, would have 
beim wred alao* 
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Every familj was to day a lamb or a kid witibattt 
spot or blemiiah, and sprinkle witb its- blood ihe 
aide posts and upper door posts of their house. 
The lamb was then to be roasted and eaten with 
bitter herbs and imleayened bread, in ike night, 
it was to be eaten by each &mfly in haste, wiA 
their shoes on their feet, and staves in their hands, 
ready for their journey. Not a b<me of this lamb 
was to be broken ; it was to beeateninone boudO, 
and ii any remained it was tobeoonsumed with fire. 

These things were to be carefully observed by 
the children of Israel, not only on the present 
occasion, but in all succeeding generations, for 
two purposes: To commemorate the mighty deUv* 
erance of God's people &om the bondage of Egypt, 
and also to form a type or representation of the 
future, and still more glorious deliverance of the 
himian race from a spiritual and far more grievous 
and fatal bondage, the bondage of sin. For the lamb 
represented our blessed Saviour sacrificed for the , 
sins of the world. This institution was to be called 
the Lord's Passover, because the Lord was thai 
nightto/^o^^ot/erthe housesof the oMdrenof Israel; 
and deliver them, when he smote the EgyptiaaSk 
Aeoordiiigly,at midnight the destroying angel went 
forth, and cut off the first-bom in every dwelling in 
Egjrpt, which waa not sprinkled with the blood of 
the sacred lamb ; and a loud and grievous lamenta^ 
tion was heard throughout all the land. The proud 
heart of Pharaoh was now humbled. IiwtMd of 
preventing the eluldren of Israel from leafing iht 
country, he implored Moses and Aaron to depaEi» 
ttikfng with them the poopky and their flocks 
and hoods. His terrified subjeote joined in -tU 
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entreaty ; and the iBraelites were harried out of 
ike land, carrying with them the gold, silver, and 
raiment which they had borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians. Thus did the Lord, with a mighty hand, 
bring his chosen people out of the land of their 
oppressors, in which they had sojourned for niany 
years, as he had promised to Abraham in the yery 
hour when before- warned him of their foreign yoke. 
In remembrance of the mercy which had been 
shown to the families of Israel, at the time when 
the Lord smote the first-bom of Egypt, they were 
commanded to set apart their own first-bom for 
the service of God. But, at a future period of 
their history, an arrangement was made, according 
to which the entire tribe of Levi was set apart for 
that purpose, and the first-bom were redeemed by 
the sacrifice of a lamb, or two pigeons, or doves. 

But the heart of Pharaoh was humbled only for 
a very short time; for no sooner had the first alarm 
subsided tban he repented that he had let the chil- 
dren of Israel go, and resolved to follow affcer them 
and bring them back. Accordingly he raised a great 
army, and pursued and overtook them just as they 
had encamped on the shore of thelied Sea. Seeing 
tiiemselves thus completely hemmed in, without, 
as they thought, the possibility of escape, the peo- 
ple were loud in their murmurs against their leader. 
" fear ye not," was the reply of. Mojses; *' Stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord, which he 
will show to you to-day, for the Egyptians whom 
you have seen to-day, ye shall see diem again no 
more for ever." 
As he spoke these words, the pillar of fire which 
d hitherto gone before ^em on tiieir wi^, now 
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I 

stood behind them, between their camp and that 
of the Egyptians ; being a light to God's poople, 
but a cloud and darkness to their oppressonu 

Then Moses stretched forth his rod over the sea, 
and the Lord caused the waters of the sea to divide, 
so that a passage was opened to the children of 
Israel, and they passed through it on dry land, the 
waters being as mountains on their right hand and 
on their left. Then the Egyptians pursued them 
into the midst of the waters. And the Lord com- 
manded Moses to stretch forth again his rod over 
the sea, and it returned in its strength, so that the 
waters orerwhelmed the Egyptians ; and Pharaoh 
and his host were destroyed in the Red Sea. 

Thus did the Lord deliver his people from the 
hand of their enemies. 

This wonderful deliverance was celebrated by 
the Israelites with great rejoicings; and Moses com- 
posed on this joyful occasion a song of thanksgiv- 
ing, beginning thus: — ''1 will sing unto the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his 
rider hath he thrown into the sea." 

And Miriam, followed by other women, accom- 
panied the music, with timbrels and dances. 
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LESSON XXXL— Chapter X. 



con-clud-ed 

A-ra-bi-a 

in-ter-rapi-ed 
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httrdes 
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pre-vail-ing 

vic-to-ry 

sanc-ti-fy 

pu-ri-fy 

as-sem-ble 



THS LAW. 

usb-er-ed 
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com-mu-ni-ty 



in-de-pend-ent 

pre-fig-UT'ing 
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u-ni-vers-al 

ob-li-ga-tion 

in-di-cat-ed 

com«ma-ni-cat-ed 

brev-i-ty 

sim-pli-ci-ty 

com-pre- hen-sive 

Re-deem-er 

pen-al-ty 



Having concluded their rejoicings for their won- 
derful delirerance from the bondage and pursuit 
of Pharaoh, the Israelites were led by Moses into 
the deserts of Arabia. Their progress was there 
interrupted by three obstacles, to which travellers 
in these barren wastes have, in all ages, been 
exposed; namely, thirst, hunger, and the wander- 
ing hordes of the wilderness. From the thirst 
they were delivered, in the first instance, by the 
miraculous sweetening of a pool of bitter water to 
which they came, and afterwards by a stream which 
flowed from the rock Horeb, after it was struck by 
the rod of Moses. Their hunger was satisfied by 
manna which fell every morning, except on the 
Sabbath, in sufiScient abundance for the whole 
camp. The Amalekites were also defeated in a 
miraculous manner — Israel prevailing when Moses 
stretched forth his hands in prayer, and Amalek 
prevailing when he suffered them to fall down. 
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To ensure tiie Tiotarj to tiiie Israalbeft, Aaroa and 
Heir placed a stone under Moses, and saf^oited 
hk hands till the going down of tiie sun; hj whidi 
time the AmalekiteB were totally routed. 

At length, on the first day of the 4hird montli, 
after the insthution of the passoyer, the Isnaelites 
encamp at the foot of Mount Sinai. Moses is 
commanded to make the people sanctify and puiify 
themselves for two days, and on the third day to 
bring ^em forth from their camp, to witness tbe 
glorious descent of Jehorah upon tiie sacred mount. 
The mount was, in the mean time, to be ieneod 
round, at the place where the people were ito as- 
semble, that they might not draw near or touch it* 
'* There shall not a hand touch it," was the soleom 
warning, *^ but he shall surely be stoned or shot 
through; whether it be beast or man, it shall not 
live." The third day at length arrives, vui is 
ushered in by thunders and lightnings, and 4be 
sound of the trumpet exceeding loud. Sinai 
quakes, and is covered with thick smoke. The 
Lord descends up<m it in fire, and calls vpon 
Moses to come up. On his return Moses repeats 
the charge to the people, on no aeoount to break 
through the endosuves. A sd^an^voiceis tkm 
heard to proclaim, *<I am tiie Loird thy <jod, who 
have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, and 
out of the house of bondage ;" and to rehearse the 
ten commandments of the moral law. When the 
voice ceased, the people entreat Moses, ^ Speak 
thou with us, and we will hear ; but let not God 
speak with us, lest we die." They accordingiy 
remain afar off, while their leader again asoends 
into the thiok darkness to receive God's ftother 
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eonunandmeiitB. He returns with an additional 
portion of the law, to which the people give their 
assent, declaring with one voice, *' AH the words 
which the Lord hath said, will we do." Next 
morning Moses erects an altar at the foot of the 
hill, on which he offers burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings unto the Lord. With half of the blood 
of the sacrifices he sprinkles the altar, and with 
the other half he sprinkles the people, exclaiming 
at the same time, ''Behold the blood of the coye- 
nant.'' The words of the covenant are also read 
aloud in the audience of the people, who again 
solemnly promise obedience ; and twelve pillars, 
corresponding in number to the twelve tribes of 
Israel, are erected as a memorial of this solemn 
profession. 

After this, Moses again ascends to the top of the 
tnountain, where he remains forty days, receiving 
the details of that code of laws, which is commonly 
divided into three parts, the Moral Law, the Ce- 
remonial Law, and the Civil Law. The Moral 
Law was given to teach, not only the Israelites, 
but all mankind, the duties which they owe to God 
«nd to oiie another. The Ceremonial Law was 
instituted for the double purpose of regulating the 
form of religious worship among the children of 
Israel, and of prefiguring the Lamb of God, who 
was to take away the sin of the world by the sacri- 
fice of himself. And the Civil Law was given to 
regulate the affairs of the Israelites, as a political 
community. Having been established for a parti- 
cular object, the Ceremonial Law lost its signifi- 
cance when that object was accomplished by the 
death of Christ. The Civil Law also ceased to be 
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binding, when the Jews ceased to be a separate 
and independent nation. But the Moral Law 
continues to be of umversal and everlasting obli- 
gation, because the duties which the creatures of 
God owe to him and to one another, can never have 
an end. This seems to have been indicated by 
their being written by the finger of God himself on 
the two tables of stone, whereas the Civil and Cere- 
monial laws were only communicated to Moses; to 
be delivered by him to the children of Israel. 
Beside^, the brevity, simplicity, and comprehen- 
siveness, of the commands of the Moral Law, fit 
them, in a peculiar manner, for bein^ a code which 
all men are bound to obey. On account of their 
shortness, they are easily remembered ; on account 
of their simplicity, even .a child can understand 
them ; and they are so comprehensive as to include 
every duty which every human being owes, in 
every condition and relation of life. The grounds 
on which men are called upon to obpy them, are 
not less simple and intelligible. " I am the Lord 
thy God," said the solemn voice heard by the 
Israelites, thereby enforcing the duty of obedience 
to Ood as our Creator, *' who brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage," 
thereby enforcing the same duty of obedience to 
Him as our Redeemer. Equally ezplidt, and 
equally applicable to every intelligent creature, is 
the sanction which he added to the Moral Law : 
-" Cursed is every one that continueth not in all 
things which are written in the book of the li^w to 
do liem." 
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LESSON XXXII. 

A HRBBEW MELODY. 

Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark aea; 
Jehovah hath triumphed — ^his people are free. 
Sing — ^cor the pride of the tjrant is broken, 
His chariots and horsemen, all splendid ajid 

brare. 
How yain was their boasting! — The Lord haih 

but spoken. 
And chariots and« horsemen are sunk ia Hke 

wave. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark seal 
Jehovah has triumphed — ^his people axe free. 

Praise to the conqueror, praise to the Lord, 

His word was our arrow, his breath was our sword I 

Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 

Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride? 
For the Lord hath look'd out from his pzllar of 

glory, 
And all her brave thousaoids are dash'd in the 

tide. 
Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's, dark s^al 
Jehovah has triumph'd — his people are free. 

LESSON XXXIIL 

ILLUBTBATI024S OF SOBXPTURK. 

-im-»pos-si-ble Eu-ro-pe-an ex-haust-ed 

E-gyp-ti-an cush-i-on with-er-ed 

Ju-de-a un-leav-en-ed lux-u-ry 

Is-ra-el-ites paas-o-ver Scrip-ture 

Inreading lessons from Scripture, you may some- 
times have found things which you coidd not under^ 
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stand, for want of knowing something concerning 
the habits and cnstoms of the people and countries 
abont which yon were reading. A few of these I 
IrhH tf^ to explain: In the first place, yon mnst 
always bear in mind, that the Israelites and 
Egyptians, and other nations mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, lived m a much warmer climate than we do; 
now, that circumstance alone would make a great 
difference in their way of living. 

The houses in Judea were built with flat roofs, 
upon which the people used to sit or walk, as we 
Bhoold in a room; they had stairs or fixed ladders 
outside, for going up and down, and within-side of 
the house they had often what we call a trap-door, 
which opened in the roof itself. In the time of 
our Lord, when the friends of the poor man who 
was sick of the palsy, found that the house in 
which Jesus was teaching was so crowded that 
they could not get in at the door, they uncovered 
the roof, we are told, and let the sick man down 
in his bed. Now, witii a roof like ours, this would 
be impossible; but with such a roof as I have 
been describing, they might either let him down 
by means of a trap-door, or if the house were of 
wood, they might Sfb up some of the beams which 
fornyed the roof. 

Houses, in that part of the world, are built veiy 
much in the same manner now that they were 
hundreds of years ago; they are sometimes made 
of stone or brick, but often of wood, and among 
the poorer people, of mud, dried in the sun. 
Inside the houses, instead of having chairs, a 
part of the floor is raised like a step, and covered 
wiith a mat ot carpet, upon which they sit. They 
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appear firequently to have reclined at their meals* 
instead of sitting round the table ; and ate only 
with theii fingers, as is still the habit of many 
Eastern nations. While we are on the subject 
of eating, I may observe, that there are many 
allusions in Scripture to the proparati6n of food, 
and especially of bread. Both among the Jews 
and other neighbouring nations, bread was not 
made into loaves like ours, but into flat cakes, 
resembling wjhat we call griddle bread; sometimes 
it was made thin, like a biscuit, and merely baked 
on the ashes. This appears to have been the case 
when bread was wanted in great haste. When 
Abraham received the visit of the angels, he told 
his wife Sarah to take three measures of meal, 
knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth. But 
this kind of bread was not that usually eaten by 
the- Jews ; they commonly made their bread with 
leaven^ V^hich answered the same purpose as our 
yeast. 

At the feast of the Passover, they were com- 
manded to eat nothing but unleavened bread, in 
remembrance of their flight from Egypt, in which 
they had been obliged to take their dough before 
it was leavened, as provision for their hasty joumiey. 

The Jews do not seem to have eaten meat ordi- 
narily, but rather to have considered it as a feast. 
When they wished to do honour to a guest, or any 
other person, or to celebrate any joyful event, a 
kid or calf was killed ; but usually their food con- 
sisted of milk, vegetables, and bread. 

We find in Scripture frequent mention of 
water, as the greatest blessing, and even as the 
greatest luxury of life. Now, though we are aware 
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tha^ we could not liye without water, yet from our 
Bcaicely ever knowing the want of it in this 
comtry, we can hardly conceive what the inhabi* 
taiKB of very hot climates sometimes endure, when 
ther springs and wells are dried up, and they can 
witi difficillty procure enough water to keep Uiem- 
selies and their cattle idive. During a great part 
of he year no rain falls, and the heat of the sun 
is flich, that often it is only in very deep wells that 
any water can be found. The grass and other 
plaits are then withered and parched, so that, 
excipt on the banks of a stream or river, not a 
Bpoi of green is found to refresh the eye. In tra- 
veling, especially, the sufferings from want of 
watr are often dreadful ; people take with them 
as mch as they can carry, in goat skins, which 
theyuse instead of glass bottles.* But if their 
; stock is exhausted before they arrive at their 
jourmy's end, both they and their horses and 
camel sometimes perish from thirst. You may 
remenber, in your last book of lessons, an account 
of thiflin the Story of a Desert. You see, there- 
fore, tiat to have plenty of water was quite a 
luxury o the Jews. In Scripture, we often find 
the knowledge of Ood compared to rivers or pools 
of watei and one of the prophets, who foretold 
the com^g of our Lord Jesus Christ, says, that 
" the pai\hed ground shall become a pool, and the 
thirsty la^d springs of water;" meaning, that as 
water wOild refresh a dry and barren spot, and 
even mak^t fertile, so our Lord Jesus would* 

* Wine wta ^go kept in this kind of bottle which is in uae t*. 
this day, n^ oUy in Asia, but in some parts of the South of 
Europe. 
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when lie came in^feo the world, soften the hsti 
hearts of men by his Spirit, and refresh thexn by 
his grace. 

^ ^ 

LESSON XXXIV. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE — continued. 

des-cen-dant Ee-bec-ca Je-ru-sa-lem 

dis-tin-guish-ed, gov-er-nor a-light-ed 

men-ti-oii'-ed con-quer-or in-con-ve-ni-ent 

The dress worn by the Israelites and tiieir 
descendants was yery nnlike any that we tse; 
they had nsnaUy a close fitting garment, wbbb, 
for want of a better name, has been called a ioat, 
but it had no resemblance to the coats wonbj 
men in this country. Over this they had a hrge 
cloak or mantle, which being loose and floving, 
was inconvenient to a person actively emphyed, 
and was, therefore, either laid aside or folded sound 
the wearer by means of a girdle, or belt, wten he 
walked, or while he was engaged in any thing 
which required much movement. This explains 
the expression so often met with in Scripture, of 
girding up the loins; the Israelites weo com- 
manded to eat the feast of the Passover wih their 
loins girded, and their staves in their haids, like 
people who were preparing for a jouney, to 
remind them of their flight out of Egypt 

In the time of our Saviour, we readthat the 
people cast their garments in the way,when He 
entered into Jerusalem, riding on anas; by this 
is meant, that they threw down in higjath their 
mantles, or outer garments, which was a common 
way of doing honour to any distinguishei person 
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in tbese days. So that when a king or governor is 
entering a city in the East, the people spread 
pieces of cloth on tho ground, along the streets 
-through which he is to pass. 

Hie ass is an animal often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture Asses were much more used, and more 
valued among the Jews, than they are with us. 
Thejr were not only the common beasts of burden, 
buf were ridden upon constantly, instead of horses, 
whieh were only used in war. A horse was, in 
tho99 times, almost an emblem or sign of war; on 
all peaceful occasions, no one thought of riding 
any (animal but an ass or mule. Camels, indeed, 
are jpientioned in Scripture, especially, in the 
earlier parts. We hear that Bcbecca alighted 
fr^n^her camel when she met Isaac walking in the 
field, and camels formed part of the present 
whicl Jacob gave to his brother Esau. But in 
the later times of the Jews, asses appear to have 
been chiefly used, for every thing in which we 
.sboulc employ horses. Our Lord s entering Jeru- 
salem^which I alluded to just now, riding upon 
an ass,^ght have shown the Jews that he cauve, 
not as ft conqueror, to free their city from the 
Romania but as a king who ruled only in tl^e 
hearts tf men, especially as this entrance was 
foretold Jiundreda of years before it took place, 
by one ol the prophets. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

HOSPITALITY IN ARABIA. 



wan-der-ing 


par-ti-ti-on 


per-ceiy-6d 


in-stant-ly 


A-ra-bia 


ac-quaint-ed 


ad-join-ing 


di-vi-ed-on 


fre-^uent-ljT 


In-dia 


oc-cu-pi-ed 


dean-li-oess 



The wandering tribes among the Arabs live in 
tents, and pasture their flocks around them, 
removing to another district when they have 
exhausted the herbage near them. A tratelleri 
on his way to India, who was most kindly treated by 
a family belonging to one of these tribes, thus de- 
scribes what he saw of their habits and manners,, 
during his visit. '' I was advised/' he says, "not to 
ask hospitality, but, according to their maniers, to 
claim it as a matter of course ; so, with perfect con- 
fidence, I rode up to the best looking tent, snd dis- 
mounting, entered it. The women and childien were 
all employed in driving in their cattle, and I sat some 
minutes without being seen. At length th3 master 
of the adjoining tent came in, and saii to me, 
* Good evening, you are welcome,' and instantly 
ordered a fire to be made. This was he way it 
was done: — A large hole was dug at th< mouth of 
the t<ent, and.the fuel placed in it and lindled ; in 
a few minutes we had a famous blaze. I spread 
my carpet in front of it with greac pleasure. 
My host's family occupied the next didsion to the 
one in which we were seated, which I found was 
destined for the young of the flocks. The lambs and 
Idds were brought in, and tied by strings to peg8« 
thrust into the ground : some of the loudlest lambs 
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and kids being allowed to go loose, and pla j about 
The goats and sheep were driven to some distance ; 
and the constant barking of the dogs showed that 
thej were well watched. A partition of reeds, 
covered with cloth, divided lis from the women and 
children, who were chattering away, and making 
cakes at a great rate. The hour of dinner at 
length arrived. Then the men knelt at the mouth 
of the tent, and prayed for some minutes, while 
the women brought in messes of milk and hot 
cakes. A dozen cakes and a large bowl of sweet 
milk were given to me, which mj hunger made me 
very glad of. It rained very hard all night, but I 
slept so soundly, withmy feet toalogof wood, which 
had been thrown on the fire before we lay down to 
rest, that I did not open my eyes till day broke, 
and then I perceived the strange bed-fellows with 
whom my travels had brought me acquainted. 
The kids and lambs which had been left loose in 
the tent, had collected together on my blanket ; 
one had perched like a night-mare upon my breast, 
and another had so completely taken possession of 
my pillow, that I must have rested my head fre- 
quently upon it during the night. Before I had 
time to free myself from these strange bed-fellows, 
the ewes, who had just been milked, rushed into 
the tent to their young ones, from whom they had 
been separated during the night, and I soon left 
them, to enjoy themselves together, and escaped 
from the scene of confusion. The milking of the 
goats and sheep is a very quick affair. Opposite 
each tent, two lines of them are drawn up, stand- 
ing face to face. A rope is fastened round the 
neck of the first, and then passed rojond that of 
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evety othdr, drawing them so closely tog^tber, 
' that each animal can look over its opposite neigh- 
bour's shoulders. A crowd of women, with bowls 
in their hands, stand ready, and the moment the 
last knot is tied, to work they go, and finish the 
business in much less time than it would take me 
to drink one of the bowls of milk. I counted in 
some of these strings, forty sheep. I cannot 
venture to recommend their chums; and, indeed, 
there is little of the cleanliness of the dairy in t^eir 
process oi making butter. Close to the milking 
ground is a triangle of wood, over which hangs an 
ox hide, having at each end of it, two small sticks 
' for handles. When the milk is put into this hide or 
skin, two women draw it backwards and forwards 
between them, stfid in this manner make the 
sweetest butter I ever tasted, in tihese chums of 
ox^hide." 

LESSON XXXVI. 

THE TBMPEST. 

See the dark vapours cloud the sky, 
The thunder rumbles round and round, 

The lightning's flash begins to fly, 
Big drops of rain bedew the ground ; 

The frightened birds, with mfli'd wing, 

Fly through the air and cease to sing. 

Now, nearer rolls the mighty peal ; 

Incessant thunder roars aloud. 
Tossed by the winds, the tall oaks reel. 

The forked lightning breaks the cloud; 
Deep torrents drench the swimming plain. 
And sheets of fire descend with rain* 
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•Tifl God, who on the tempest rides, 
And with a word directs the storm ; 

'Tis at his word the wind subsides. 
Or heaps of heavy vapours form : 

In fire and clouds he walks the sky. 

And lets his stores of tempests fi j. 

Then, why with childish -terror fear 
What waits his will to do me harm? 

The flash shall never venture near, 
Op give me cause for dire alarm. 

If he dii^cts the fiery ball, 

Afiid bids it not on me to faU. 

Yet, tho' beneath hiisi power divine, 

I wait, depending on his care, 
Esksh right endeavour shall be mine, 

Of every danger FU beware; 
Far from the metal bell-wire stand, 
Nor on the door-lock put my hand. 

When caught amidst the open field, 

I'll not seek shelter from a tree ; 
Tho' from the falling rain a shield, 

More dreadful might the lightning be ; 
Its tallest boughs might draw the fire, 
And I, with sudden stroke, expire. 

They need not dread the stormy day. 
Or lightnings flashing from the sky, 

Who walk in wisdom's pleasant way, 
And always are prepared to die : 

I know no other way to hear 

The, thunder roll without a fear. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

BBARS. 



quad-ru-ped 


Rus-sia 


gen-tle-xxian 


moun-tain-ous 


Swe-den 


gris-ly 


80-K-ta-ry 


A-mer-i-ca 


nurs-e-ry 


ca-pri-d-ous 


buf.fa-lo 


ap-proach 



Bears,* as has been explained to you, belong 
to that tribe of quadrupeds, who, in wsdking, place 
the whole sole of the foot on the ground, as we do, 
so that they can raise themselves on their hind 
legs with much more ease than other animals; 
and, indeed, they usually rest on these legs. 

Bears have teeth liker those of men, which 
enable them to live either on flesh or vegBtables; 
their cheek teeth are not sharpened like those of 
other beasts of prey. 

They have five toes as we have, and these toes 
have strong claws which assist them in digging or 
climbing. 

There are seyeral kinds of bears; the common- 
est is the shaggy brown bear, which is found in 
the mountainous parts of middle Europe, and in 
much greater numbers in the north, in Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. It is very common in the 
northern countries of Asia, and is also found in 
North America. Brown bears feed on Tegotables 
and honey — phoney is a great dainty with them, and, 
though they look so clumsy, they show great 
activity in climbing trees to obtain it. They will 
also very readily devour poultry, and all the 
smaller quadrupeds. 

* Plantigrade : aee Sequel to Second Book of LeBsoos. 
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The bear is a soHtarj animal ; he lives nearly 
the whole of the year apart from his kind, in the 
most retired parts of the forest. At the approach 
of winter, he betakes himself to some cavern, or 
squeezes himself into a hoUow tree, or builds a 
hut of branches, and lines it with moss, where he 
sleeps his long wipter's sleep. In the spring, he 
comes forth lean and hungry, and, therefore, more 
dangerous than at any other time, for he is then 
ready to devour every thing he meets with. The 
bear has a very curious way of attacking his 
enemy ; he springs upon him, and squeezes him to 
death in his arms. 

But this kind of bear is very valuable to the peo- 
ple of cold and barren countries ; they wrap them- 
selves up in his warm fur, and make gloves and 
caps of it also ; and they trade with it to other 
countries (though this fur is coarser and not so 
beautiful as that of the black bear) ; ^they eat^its 
flesh, ^hich is said to resemble pork ; they melt 
down its fat into an oily substance, which is prized 
(or various uses, among others, for the hair; the 
strongest leather is made from its hide, after the 
fur is taken off ; and the skin of its intestines is used 
for window panes, and is said to answer very well 
when properly prepared. 

The brown bear is of a surly and capricious 
temper; when taken young, however, it submits 
to be tamed, but often, I fear, at the exercise 
of much cruelty, especially in teaching it to move 
in a clumsy sort of dance, to the sound of musici 
in order that its owner may show it about the 
itreetB, and collect money. 
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- TliB black bear of Aiamca is a smaller aniinal, 
'wkh much more beautiful black and glossy for. 

The great grisly bear of America is a veiy 
* ifieree ammal, and so strong, that it has been 
known to drag off the carcase of a buffalo, and 
will squeese a man to death in no time. 

The white Polar bear is an inhabitant of the 
icy shores of the most nortbem countries, but it is 
lOften seen far from land, amidst mountains of ice ; 
it fives on fish and sea animals. 

There is a small black bear, which is a native 
of the hottest parts of India ; it is of a very mild 
disposition, and easily tamed. One of these bears 
lived with the family of a gentleman for two years; 
atoB gentleman gave the following account of 
Mm: '^He was brought up in the nursery with 
ike children, and often was admitted to my table. 
He was naturally of a playful and affectionate 
disposition, and it was never found necessary to 
chidn or chastise him. It was usual for this bear, 
the cat, the dog, and a small blue bird called a 
iory, to meet together, and eat out of the same 
didi ; his favourite play-fellow was the dog, whose 
teasing and worrying were always borne with the 
tttmost good humour and playfulness. As he 
grew up, he became a very powerful animal, and 
in his rambles in the garden would lay hold of 
ihe largest plantain trees, the stems of which he 
<oould scarcely dasp round, and tear ihem «p bj 
tiie roots." 

The bear is ^en mentioixed in Scdrptnre.-^ 
Stiommi speaks of a '^fool in hisfbUy^' as more te 
be dreaded than *' a bear rdbbed of her <whielps." 
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It vms two sh6*bea;r8 out of the wood, that tcHro f 
forty-^two of the little children who insolently and 
profaody mocked Elisha, one of God s prophets. 
David pleaded for being permitted t9 encounter ; 
Goliath the giant, because he had slain '' a lion 
and a bear," that had *' taken a lamb out of im 
flock." And to illustrate the peaceable nature of 
Chri8t*8 kingdom, the prophet Isaiah has predicted 
that the time is coming, when *' the cow and the 
bear shall feed ; their young ones shall lie down 
together/' _ 





LESSON XXXVIIL 






THB BUTTERFLY. 




cat-er-pil-lar 
nec-ta-ry 
au-tumn 
flit-ting 


cab-bage 
in-stinct 
pre-ci-ous 
re-cog-nise 


noor-^sh-ment 
ve-ge-ta-bie 
beau-ti-ful-ly 
shape- less 



In the sonny days of spring and summer, and 
early in autumn, gay butterflies are to be seen 
flitting about in the air, with their pjiinted wings 
spread out, ot resting on a flower, and drawing upt 
sweet juices from its nectary. 

The plain looking moth belongs to the same 
order of insects. The moth, however, only comes > 
forth by night, when she is pretty sure to dash* 
herself into the flame of our candle, and singe her 
wings or bum her body. There is another kind' 
of moth, called the hunter moth, which is seen by 
twilight. The butterfly is only seen by day ; she 
loveB the sun, in whichi h&c oolouiB look so brighi 
and lovely. 

There aire no less tbaa 2000 aorta of mot^ anA 
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butterflies found in Great Britain and Ireland. Tbe 
butterfly hasfour wings; these wings are beautifully 
formed of net-work, and painted with eyerj variely 
of colour. One sort of butterfly is pale yellow; 
another, brown and red ; another, brown and rose- 
coloured ; another, blue, and many more of other 
colours, some plainer, some more gaudy. 

The butterfly has, six legs, but uses oiilj four; 
the two fore feet are covered by the long hairs of 
the body. 

The butterfly is not produced by a butterfly, 
but by a caterpillar. The butterfly, before she 
dies, lays her eggs, and these eggs produce cater- 
pillars. The caterpillars, in their turn, die, or 
change into a shapeless kind of Iform, from which, 
in time, the butterfly bursts forth. 

The butterfly shows great sagacity in always 
laying her eggs on the plant best suited to nourish 
the future caterpillars they are to produce. A 
person who observed the habits of insects, and has 
written about them, says : 

" Observe the movements of that common white 
butterfly which you see flying from herb to herb. 
It is not food that she is in pursuit of, her object 
is to discover a plant on which to deposit her 
eggs. Her own food has been honey, drawn from 
the nectary of a flower ; it might, tiierefore, be 
supposed, that she would choose one similar for 
them. But no, aware that this food would be to 
them poison, she is in search of some plant of 
the cabbage tribe, which is suited for their 
nourishment ; but how is she to distinguish it from 
the surrounding vegetables? She is taught of 
God I Led by an instinct which never deceives her, 
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die recogniseB the desired plant the moment ahe 
kpproaches it, and upon this she places her pro* 
dous burden ; yet not without taking care to ascer- 
«ain that it is not occupied by the eggs of some other 
butterfly. Having ful^Ued this duty, from which 
ao obstacle can divert her, the affectionate mother 
lies." 



LESSON XXXIX. 

SWALLOWS. 

pas-ser-ine em-ploy-ment mar-tin 

dis-tin-guish ca-vem spar-row 

es-cu-lent dif-fi-cult ap-peax-ance 

goat-suck-er swal-low bam-boos 

Swallows belong to the second order of birds 
called Passerine, distinguished by having one 
toe behind and three before. To the swallow 
tribe belong the martin, the swift, and even the 
goat-sucker, unlike as it is in appearance to the 
swallow. The swallow is a pretty little bird, with 
rich purplish plumage, ashort bill, and short slender 
legs ; like the cuckoo, and other birds of passage, 
it leaves us in the autumn, and does not return 
till the warm days of spring. Swallows fly with 
extreme rapidity ; there is no prettier sigM than 
a flight of swallows on some bright sunny day in 
summer, darting through the air in search of the 
insects which are their prey, and mounting higher 
and higher till they are almost lost in the dark 
blue sky. Swallows often choose very curious 
places to build their nests in; the following 
anecdotes are related of the swallow: In the 
open^ court of ^ a house in Scotland, there was a 
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large bell under a wooSen cover hnBg against the 
wall I within the cover of this bell, a swallow for 
several yeara built her nest, and never appeared 
the least distarbed by the ringing of the bell, or 
the rattling of the rope. They commonly choose 
chimney tops, the eaves of houses, or comers of 
windows to build in, and constantly return to the 
same place every year. One year, a pair of 
swallows arrivingat their old nest found it already 
occupied by a sparrow, who kept the poor birds 
at a distance by pecking at them with its strong 
beak, whenever they attempted to enter their own 
house; after trying vainly to regain their nest, 
they at length hit on a plan to punish the intruder 
most effectually. They came one morning with 
a few more swallows, each with a bit of clay in 
its beak, and plastered up the hole of the nest, so 
that the sparrow could not make its escape, and 
of course died for want of food and air. 

There is a species of swallow in the East, called 
the esculent swallow, which builds a nest very 
much esteemed as an article of food in those 
countries. These birds often build in rocks; 
there are two places in the island of Java, 
in the Indian Ocean, where they are found in 
great ntimbers. These are rocks, hollow within, 
and pierced with a great number of openings, 
some large enough for a person to enter wdth 
ease, others very diflScult of access. To the 
wall6 of these caverns the birVls affix their nests, 
in rows, very close to each other. They prepare 
Aese nests from-ihe remains of tbdar food, whicl| 
consists oif all sorts of insects, and they are tn^ 
itimAiB in making them. To pi^ure thebr neeU 
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ig a ^ffi^ult find hasaaedow bixsinesB; ihe mea 
whoBO employment it is, make ladders of reeds 
and bamboos, by which they climb up to the hdes 
and pull out the nests, which they sell at a very 
.great price. These nests are not only considered 
a great dainty, but often used as a remedy in 
violent fevers: when boiled down to a kind of 
slimy soup, exposed to the night dews, and mixed 
with sugar, they are very cooling. 

. The swallow and the sparrow are mentioned by 
the Psalmist as building their nests and laying 
their young in the sacred places of God's house ; 
and he longed to dwell there as they did, not 
merely to get a transient view of the buildings of 
the temple, as they did when flying over them, but 
to inhabit them, and enjoy the blessings which they 
afforded to the pioua The swallow is also alluded 
to by Solomon, inhis book of Proverbs, when he says, 
'^ As the swallow by flying, so the curse causeless 
shall not come ;" that is, a curse which we do nol; 
deserve, though pronouuced by our bitterest fo^ 
will do us no more harm than is done to us by the 
swallowflyingoverourheads. Inlsaiaih,xxxviii. 14, 
the king of Judah says, '' Like a crane or a swain 
low ,80 did I chatter ;" meaning, that the noise of 
his complaining was sometimes like the noise of a 
swallow, quick and frequent, and sometimes like 
that of a craue» loud and frightfuL In the writingis 
of another prophet, the swallow is referred to^ 
where God is spoken of as reproaching hi»peo^ 
for beiug unmindful of bis 4oi]Qgs, wMe tbe Umh^ 
of the aix attwd to the prop^ season formigratiog. 
His words airei^Yea, tbeisstprk in the h^im 
Jgiowi^th her appointed tunes ; ftnd tbe^tmUe^ mA 
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the crane, and the swaUow, obserre the time of 
their coming ; but my people know not the judg- 
ment of the Lord." 



LESSON XL. 

THB SWALLOW AND OTHER BIRDS. 
A FABLE. 

ma-te-ri-al ha-bi-ta-tion fore-sight 

u-nan-i-mous-ly res-i-dence ad-mo-ni-tioDS 

con-se-quen-ces im-pris-on-ed mis-chieft 

dis-be-liev-ing wretch-es ob-sti-na-cy 

ne-glect-ing pun-ish-ment neg-li-gence 

A swallow, observing a farmer employed in 
sowing hemp, called the little birds together, 
informed them what he was about, and told them 
that hemp was the material from which the nets, 
so fatal to the feathered race, were composed; 
advising them to join unanimously in picking up 
the seed, in order that no crop of hemp might 
appear. The birds, either not believing his 
information, or neglecting his advice, gave them- 
aelves no trouble about the matter. In a little 
time, th^ hemp appeared above ground. The 
friendly swallow again addressing himself to them, 
told them that it was not yet too late, provided 
they would immediately set about the work, before 
the seeds had taken too deep root. But they 
«till neglecting his advice, he forsook their society, 
repaued for safety to towns and cities, and there 
bi^t his habitation, and kept his residence. One 
day, as he was skimming along the street, he 
happened to see a number of those very birds 
iflnprisoned in a cage, on the shoulders of a bird- 
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cfttoher. "Unliappy wretches,*' said he, "you now 
snSet the punishment of your former neglect.** 

LESSON XLI. 

MOKBY. 

mon-ey brew-er Pro-vi-dence 

shoe-ma-ker trou-ble-some Chris-ti'-an 

£Eun-i-ly cau-tion-ed Ju-de-a 

ex-change anx-i-ous a-pos-tle 

but-cher right-e-ous-n^ col-lec-tion 

What a useful thing is money I If there were 
no such thing as money, we should be much at a 
loss to get any thing we might want. The shoe- 
maker, for instance, who might want bread, and 
meat, and beer for his family, would have nothing 
to give in exchange but shoes. He must, therefore, 
go to the baker, and offer him a pair of shoes for 
as much bread as they were worth; and the same, 
if he went to the butcher, and the brewer. The 
baker, however, might happen not to want shoes 
just then, but might want a hat; and so the shoe- 
maker must find out some hatter who wanted 
shoes, and get a hat from him, and then exchange 
the hat with the baker for bread. All this would 
be very troublesome; but, by the use of money, 
the trouble is saved. Any one who has monej, 
may get for it just what he may chance to want. 
The baker, for example, is always willing to part 
with his bread for money, because he knows that he 
may exchange it for shoes, or a hat, or firing, or 
any thing else he needs. What time and trouble 
it must have cost men to exchange one thing for 
another before money was in use. 
, We are cautioned in Scripture against the love 
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oi money. It is a foolifih and a uridc^d thing for 
men to set their hearts on money, or on eaiting 
and drinking, or on fine clothes, or on any thing 
in this present world ; for all theise are apt to draw 
off their thoughts from Qod. Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, therefore, tells us to "lay up for ourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves do not Imesk 
through nor steal;** and commands us not to be 
too careful and anxious ** what we shall eat, or 
what we diall drink, or wherewithal we shall be 
clothed," but to "seek first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness." 

But we ought, nevertheless, to be thankful for 
all the good things which Providence gives us, 
and to be careful to make a right use of Aem. 
Now, the best use of wealth, and what gives most 
delight to a true Christian, is to relieve good 
people when they are in want. For this purpose, 
money is of great use; for a poor man may chance 
to be in want of something which I may not have 
to qiare. But if I give him money, he can get 
just what he wants for that, whether bread, or 
coals, or clothing. When there was a great 
famine in Judea, in the time of the i^MMttle Paul, 
the Greek Christians thought fit to relieve the 
poor "saints" (that is. Christians) who were in 
Judea« But it would have been a great trouble 
to send them com to such a distanoe; and besides, 
they themselves might not have com to spare. 
They accordingly made a coUeotion of money, 
which takes up but little room, and Paul carried 
it to Judea ; and with this money the poor people 
could boy com wherever it was to bo had. 
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LESSON XLH. 

OF EXOHANOES. 

attempt 
tail-or 
SHp-plj 
cab-in 



isi 



cj^Boe 
tU-lii^ 

main-taiiii 



But irhy shotdd not every man make what he 

waats for Mmself, instead of going to his neigh- 

bdws to bny it? Gro into the ehoemaker's shop, 

and ask him why he does not make tables and 

ohaors for himself, and hats and coats, and every 

thing else which he wants ; he will tell you that 

he must have a complete sot of joiner's tools to 

make one chair properly, the same tools as would 

serve to make hundreds of chairs. Theu, if he 

were also to make tiae tools himself, and the nails, 

he would need a smith's forge, and an anvil, and 

hammers ; and, after all, it would cost him great 

labour to make very clumsy tools and chairs, 

because he has not been used to that kind of 

work. It is, therefore, less trouble to him to make 

shoes that he can sell for as much as will buy a 

dozen chairs, than it would be to make one chdur 

for himself. To the joiner, again, it would be 

just as great a loss to attempt to make shoes for 

himself; and so it is with the tailor, and the 

hatter, and all other trades. It is best for all tiiat 

eaeh diookl work in his own way, and sup^ his 

neighbours, while they, in their turn, supply hinf , 

Sut there are some rude nations who have very 
litde of this kind of exchange. Every man amoiig 
them builds himself a oabia^ and oiakeB clelbes 
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for himself, and a canoe to go a-fishing in, and a 
fishing-rod and hooks and lines, and also darts, 
and a bow and arrows for hunting, besides tilling 
a little land perhaps. Such people are all much 
worse off than the poor among us. Their clothing 
is nothing more than coarse mats or raw hides ; 
their cabins are no better than pig-sties; their 
canoes are only hollow trees, or baskets made of 
bark, and all their tools are clumsy. When every 
man does every thing for himself, every thing is 
badly done ; and a few hundreds of these savages 
will be half starved in a country which would 
maintain ten times as niany thousands of us in 
much greater comfort. 





LESSON XTJII. 






OOMHBRCB. 




com-merce 
pro-duce . 
ma- chines 
A-mer-i-ca 


Por-tu-guese 
sep-a-rate 
wag-gon 
ca nals 


diff-er-ent 
jea-lous 
peace-a-bly 
per-verse 



There is also much useful exchange among dif- 
ferent nations, which we call commerce. All 
countries will not produce the same things; but, 
by means of exchange, each country may enjoy 
all the produce of all others. Cotton would not 
grow here, except in a hot-house ; it grows in the 
fields in America, but the Americans cannot spin 
and weave it so cheaply as we can, because we 
have more skill and better machines; it answers 
best, therefore, for them to send us the cotton 
wool, and they take in exchange part of the 
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cotton made into cloth ; and thus, both we and 
tbey are best supplied. Tea, again, comes from 
China, and sugar from the West Indies. Neither 
of them could be raised here without a hot-house; 
no more can oranges, which come from Portugal. 
But we get all these things in exchange for kniyes, 
and scissors, and cloth, which we can make 
much better and cheaper than the Chinese, West 
Indians, or Portuguese ; and so both parties are 
better off than if they made eveiy thing at home. 
How useful water is for commerce I The sea 
seems to keep different countries separate ; but, 
for the purpose of commerce, it rather brings 
them together. If there were only land between 
this country and America, we should have no cot- 
ton ; for the carriage of it would cost more than it is 
worth. Think how many horses would be w.anted 
to draw such a load as comes in one ship ; and 
then they must eat and rest while they were 
travelling. But the winds are the horses which 
carry the ship along, and they cost us nothing but 
to spread a sail. Then, too, the ship moves 
easily, because it floats on the water, instead of 
dragging on the ground like a waggon. For this 
reason, we have canals in many places, for the 
purpose of bringing goods by water. One or two 
horses can easily draw a barge along a canal with 
a load which twice as many could not move if 
it were on the ground. 

What folly, as well as sm, it is, for different 
nations to be jealous of one another, instead of 
trading together peaceably, by which all would 
be richer and better off. But the best gifts of Qod 
are given in vam to those who are perverse. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

]^THB LIAR RECLiUMSO. 

grand-fa-tlier in-ter-rup-ted vi-o-lent-ly 

school-mas-ter par-ti-cu-lar black-ber-ries 

tres-pass-ing im-poEHsi-ble com-pan-i-ons 

gac-ceed-ed dif-fer-ent sat-is-fi-ed 

O 'tis a lovely thing for youth 

To walk betimes in Wisdom's way ; 

To fear a lie, to speak the troth. 
That we may trust to all tiiey say. 

But liars we can never trust, 

Tho' they should speak the thing tliat*s true, 
And he that does one fault at first. 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 

"I hope my boy is doing well at school?" said 
old John Casey to Mr. Brown, the schoolmaster, 
who was sitting on a bench, outside his door, one 
fine afternoon, having just dismissed his little 
flock for the day. He laid down his book, on 
hearing the old man s question, and paused a 
moment before he answered it. "Why, as to his 
progress in reading and writing," said he, "I have 
no reason to find fault with your grandson : George 
is a clever boy, and he is not often idle." " I am 
afraid, though," said John, "from your way of 
speaking, that you are not satisfied with him." 
*" My good friend," said the schoolmaster, " there 
are, as you know, far greater faults than idleness 
at lessons ; and you cannot, I think, be ignorant 
of the habit which George has of saying wiat is 
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not trae, upon evety ocoftsioA; I* cannot, indeed^ 
rely upon a word he says." Old John shook hifl 
heady and sighed deeply as Mr< Brown spoke; *<I 
am yery Borry> sir, for wboBLi you tell me; I had 
hoped that Ge<»rge had cured himself of tUs fault. 
I haye seen bat little of him lately, because he 
has been at school nearly all day; however^ I will 
talk to him this eyening, though I fear nothing / 
can say will haye much effeofe, since he does not 
listen to you,' who know so much better how i» 
teach him his duty/* ' 

While hk grandfather was talking with th# 
schoolmaster, George was amusing himself with* 
some young companions, in a field, at some distance 
from the yillage. They were searching the hedget 
for blackberries, but it was early in the season, and 
they could not find many. " I know where we 
might get plenty," said one of the boys, " only we 
must cross farmer Mulvany's com field to get to 
the place.** ^^Ohl that does not matter," cried 
George, ^^ the com is all in sheayes, we shall not 
hurt it, and besides, farmer Mulvany will not see 
us.*' ''Oh I fie, George," said Ned (the boy 
who had first spoken), *^ if it is wrong to go into tfa^ 
field at all, the farmers seeing us or not makes ne- 
diiFerenee. God sees us eyery where, you know.* 
I am yeiy sorry I put it into your head to go, I 
am sure it is wrong." But George was already 
half through the hedge, and two of the boys fol- 
lowed him ; the three others stayed behind with 
Ned. George and hi» companions were rather 
startled to see what a laijge gap they had made in 
the hedge, but they thought it would be a pity to 
turn back, now they had got m far, therefore, tiiej 
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began to run across the field as fast as they couM. 
In their hnrrj, they knocked down some of the 
sheaves of com ; but on they went without stop- 
ping, till they reached the hedge on the opposite 
side, where the blackberries grew. ''Here are 
plenty," cried George, "I am glad we came.'' 
" But look there," interrupted one of the boys, 
" is not that the farmer himself coming this way?" 
They all looked, and saw the farmer coming 
towards them at a brisk pace, with a stick in his 
hand. The three boys ran different ways; two 
of them leaped over the hedge, and got safely into 
the lane on the other side, but the third, who was 
George, found himself caught by a bramble ; he 
pulled and struggled violently, but only succeeded 
in scratching' his face and tearing his clothes. At 
last, by one strong effort he freed himself, but it 
was too late ; the fanner stood before him,and seizing 
his arm to prevent him from esciaping, he said, in no 
very gentle voice, "What did you come here for?" 
" Oh! sir," replied George, "my mother sent roe 
on an errand to the lady at the great house, and 
as I was coming back, I saw those cows in the 
next field — they had got in here, sir, the gate 
being lefb open, and I ran to drive them out." 
"Then it was the cows that threw down the 
sheaves, yonder?" "Yes, sir," said the wicked 
boy. '^ But then," said the farmer, looking stead- 
fastly at George, " why were you running away, 
and what were the other boys doing? I thought 
I saw three of you." *'I was afraid, sir, you 
would be angry at finding me in your field.*^ 
"What! angry with you for saving my com?" 
said the farmer, shaking his head, for George's 
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Btory did not seem to him a yery probable one. 
However, be was a just man, and did not wish to 
punish the boy unless he was quite sure of his 
gnilt, BO he thought for a minute or two, and 
recollected at last, that the ground near the gate 
was muddy, so that if the cows had been trespass- 
ing, there must be footmarks. Without saying a 
word, he walked up to the spot, holding George^s 
arm all the time; but not only were there no 
prints of the cows' feet, but the gate was securely 
fastened by a chain and padlock. ^^ I see how it 
is,'- cried he, "you came here to steal my com, 
and have been telling all these lies to hide your 
theft; but you are found out, and I shall punish 
you as you deserve." So saying, he raised his 
cane ; George fell on his knees, crying bitterly. 
'' Oh I sir," be sobbed out, " I did not steal your 
com ; I would not steal for the world ; indeed I 
am speaking the truth now. We only came here 
to gather blackberries, and we threw down the 
sheaves by accident ; indeed, that is the truth.!* 
'^How do I know that it is," said the farmer, 
sternly; "I must not believe a har." In vain George 
begged to be spared this once, and promised never 
to tell a lie again. The farmer did not let him go 
till he had given him a severe beating. 

Part II. 

When George came home that night, his kind 
mother saw at once that something was the mat- 
ter. " Where have you been, my dear boy?" said 
she ; " and how did you tear your jacket in this 
way ?" £ut George hung his, head, and made no 
answer. His mother thought it best to leave him 
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to himself, for a Utile while, so she said nothing 
ladote tin after sapper, when she repeated her 
<)«estioiuh but still George was silent. ^^ George,'' 
said his grand&ther, ^'I can see that jou hare 
been doing something wrong . . . . " ^^ Indeed,"" 
interrupted George, **I only . . . •" "Stop," cried 
his grandfather, ^^ do not skdd to your £ault by 
Idling a lie; if your mother should find out what 
youhaTe done, your having tried to deceive her will 
not feM^n- her displeasure. But supposing that you 
escape without being found out by her, or by any 
(me else, do you think that God does not see 
you? Do you not know, that when you say a 
thing that is not true, you are committing a sin in 
tlie sight of God?" "Oh! grandfather," said 
Gtoorge, bursting into tears, "I will tell you all; 
I was going to tell you, indeed, but I had not 
courage. I have done very wrong, but I have 
suffered for it severely ; I have been punished for 
a fault I did not commit." He then told the whole 
story of his meeting vnth the farmer, not omit- 
ting a single particular. When his tale was 
ended, his mother and grandfather looked at each 
other in silence. *^Do you not believe me, 
moliher," cried George, '^ I am speaking nothing 
but truth, now ; indeed, indeed, I am ...."'* I 
hope you are,*" said his grandfather, ^'but you 
haye so often deceived us, that it is impossible for 
m to take your word.'' George hid his face in 
his hands, overcome with grief and shame ; his 
mother meanwhile got up, and took her cloak from 
the peg; '^I think I will step over to Mrs. 
Bryan's," said she, ''and learn the truth of all this 
from little Ned; he would not tell a lie to save his 
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Kfe ; so, if Ae says your story is true, George, I 
shall be able to believe it." In a few minutes she 
returned, accompanied by Ned, who told all that 
had happened, till he parted with George, after 
which he knew nothing, except that he had met 
fJEurmer Mulvany looking very angry, as he was 
coming home through the lane. '^Tkuik you, 
Ned," said George's mother, "I am sure it is 
ta-ue, from what you say; I hope some time hence 
to be able to take George's word, as I do youm, 
for I think he is really sorry now." Ned looked 
very kindly at George, for he was grieved to see 
him in such distress, but he thought it better not 
to speak to him just then ; so bidding them all 
good night, he went away. George's mother now 
sat down beside him, and took his hand. ^^ My 
dear child," said she, ^^ you now see that a liar is 
never believed, ev^i when he does speak truth; 
for how is any one to know that it is the truth ?" 
'^ And that," added his grandfather, '' is the least 
evil of lying, though it is a very dreadful evil; but 
what is far worse, is, that no liar can bo approved 
or accepted by God — ^f or God is trutL" 

^' Oh I I never, never will teU a lie again," said 
George. *^ You will find it hard to cure a habit 
of such long standing, my'dear boy ; but if you 
persevere in your efforts, and pray for help; if 
you never allow yourself, even in jest, to say what 
is not true, you will surely succeed." 
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LESSON XLV. 




EUROPE. 




Swe-den 
Nor-way 
Rus-si-a 
north-em 


Lap-Iand-er 
A-mer-i-ca 
Af-ri-ca 
ma-na-fac-ture 



Por-tu-gal 
I-ta-ly 
Tur-key 
de-light-ful 

When you look at the map of the world, yon 
see how small Europe looks in compariBon witl 
the other great divisions of the earth. 

It is smaller than Africa, and not half bo large 
as either Asia or America. Tet Europe is moie 
interesting to us than any other portion of the 
globe, because it is that we live in. 

Europe is divided, you know, into many different 
countries; different from each other in climate, 
that is, in weather, in the look of the people, 
in their customs and manners, and in their 
language. 

The southern cobntries of Europe, such as 
Portugal, Spain, South France, Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey, enjoy a delightful climate. A blue 
sky is oftener seen than any other, and the sun is 
BO powerful that the people want no fire most 
part of the year, excepting to dress their victuals 
by. The fruits and flowers of these climates, too, 
are very beautiful, though the verdure, that is, 
the greenness of the grass and trees, is not so bright 
and pleasant to look upon as it is in our own 
fields and gardens. 

All through the central countries of Europe, as 
well as in our western part of it, the weather is 
colder, and more rainy. And in the north of 
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Bttrope, in Sweden, Norway, and North Russia, 
it is very cold ; and as you go farther north it 
becomes colder, till you reach that part of the 
earth where the sun does not rise for days, or 
weeks, or months; the time being longer as the 
land is nearer to that most northern point of our 
globe, called the north pole. 

The people who live nearest to this point, in 
these icy regions, are called Laplanders. And we 
should think them very wretched, but they do not 
seem to dislike their long nights, or rather long 
dark days. They have plenty of oil from the 
whales they take in those icy seas, to light up their 
cottages ; and the moon, while it is shining, and 
the stars, look very bright. They gain some light, 
also, from a bright appearance in the sky, some- 
times of a pale pink colour, sometimes red, or 
whitish, which spreads over a great part of the 
heavens, and which we too sometimes see, called 
the Aurora Borealis, or northern light or dawn — 
Borealia meaning northern, and Aurora dawn ; it 
has been so called, because it resembles that 
light which we often see at sun-rise. Then the 
reflection of the white snow with which these 
regions are covered, must increase what little 
light they have. 

Among the people of the northern and central 
parts of Europe, light hair and eyes, and a fair 
complexion prevail. In the south, dark hair and 
eyes, and a sallow or brown complexion, is almost 
universal 

Various languages are spoken by the nations of 
Europe, besides our own English. Even in some 
parts of Ireland a different language is spokeui 
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fis«, Irifik; though all who Iwm to read, loam 
English, and prefer speaking it So also, in that 
pajrt of Englandy called Walesi aome of the peo^ 
apeak Weldb Leaying our own country, and 
crossing over to Framce, which we can do in three 
or four hours, from England, by sailing acaroes the 
Straits of Dover, we find French spoken. Almost 
every nation, indeed, has its own language, but the 
same form of letters aa oura is used in most 
nations. 

The nations of Europe are superior to those of 
the other quarters of the globe, in arts and manu- 
factures, in woollen and linen manufactories, in 
glass, china, iron ware, and many others. They 
also differ from the native nations of Asia, Africa, 
and America, by being generally worshippers of 
God, and baptized into the name of our Lord 
Jesua Christ. 

LESSON XLVL 

parents' love for their children. 

be-tween young-est in-dus-try 

sol-di-er Rus-si-a af-fec-ti-on-ate 

im-pos-si-ble ex-claim-ing home-wards 

dan-ger-ous thank-ftd-ness nei-ther 

During the war between the French and Rus- 
sians (of which you will hear something in your 
future lessons), a band of French soldiers was 
returning homewards, having lately qiutted Mos- 
cow, the capital city of Russia. One of them was 
accompanied by his wife, who brought with her 
five young children, and a little property, the 
fruits of her industry. At length they arrived at 
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Sr rapid Btream called the Wop, which they were 
obliged to ford (or cross on foot), as there was 
neither bridge nor boat. The poor woman found 
that it would be impossible to cany the goods, of 
which her whole fortune consisted, over this dan- 
gerous river. For some time she ran up and 
down on the banks, eagerly looking for a new 
passage, which might be less difBcult, but in rain; 
she then said to her husband, "We must, indeed, 
abandon all; let us now only try to save our 
children." Saying this, she took the two youngest 
from the waggon, and placed tbem in her hufih 
band's arms. The poor father trembling with 
anxiety, began to ford the rapid stream ; while 
his wife falling on her knees at the edge of the 
water, now gazed earnestly on him, and then 
raised her eyes to Heaven : but as soon as she 
saw him safely landed, she clasped her hands in 
thankfulness, exclaiming, " They are saved ! they 
are saved f The father, leaving his precious 
burden on the bank, hastened back, seized on two 
more of his children, and again plunging into the 
waves, followed by his wife, who carried the fifth 
on one arm, and with the other hand clung to her 
husband, reached the shore in safety. 

The children who had first been carried over, 
thinking themselves deserted by their parents, 
made the air resound with their cries, but they 
were soon consoled by the arrival of the rest of 
the family; and the afFectionate father and mother 
forgot the loss of their property, in the joy they 
felt at seeing their dear children around them in 
safety. 
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LESSON XLVIL 



Si-be-ri-a Kam-schat-ka per-pen-di-cn-lar-ly 

Eu-ro-pe-an £n-phra-tes re-demp-ti-on 

i-dol-a-ters Ar-me-ni-a Pa-les-tine 

bor-der-iDg Me-di-ter-ra-ne-an Gal-i-lee 

Asia contains some of the hottest, and also some 
of the coldest parts of the earth, for it stretches as 
far into the north as Europe does, and' much 
further into the south. 

Siberia, a country in the north, bordering upon 
the Icy ocean, is as cold aa India, stretching into 
the Indian ocean, is hot: for India lies ho far 
south, that the rays of the sun fall straight (per- 
pendicularly) upon a portion of it. 

The people of Southern Asia, and the adjoining 
islands, are very dark, much darker than Euro- 
peans; they wear but little dress, those at least 
who carry on any sort of trade or active employ- 
ment, and that dress is very thin, often white. 

The inhabitants of Central Asia and China, 
which lies at the east of it, are of what is called 
the Tartar race of men ; they have a dirty buff 
coloured skin, with long and narrow black eyes. 
The people of China are skilful in some manufac- 
tures, especially in that beautiful ware, called from 
this country where it was first made, China ; but 
they are ignorant of much more important things, 
and, above all, they are ignorant of the true God. 

Most of these nations of Asia of which we have 
been speaking, are idolaters — ^worshippers, viz., of 
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images of wood and stone, and have no knowledge 
of God who made them. 

In the north of Aeda, which is called Siberia, 
and in the north-east, which is called Eamschatka, 
the men and women are short and ill-looking, of 
a dirty, though not rery dark skin, and tangled 
hair. They are even more ignorant and fiur more 
uncivilized than the central or southern nations of 
Asia. The south-western countries of Asia were 
the first parts of the earth which were inhabited. 
There Adam and Etc were created, and there 
took place all the wonderful things which you read 
of in the Bible. These countries lie chiefly 
between the Biver Euphrates and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; and they extend from the Black Sea, 
north, to the Indian Ocean, south. 

It was somewhere near the southern windings 
of the River Euphrates, which is called in Scrip- 
ture the Great River y that the Garden of Eden is 
supposed to have been placed. And further north, 
in the mountainous country (Armenia), where the 
Euphrates rises, is the mountain Ararat, where 
Noah's ark rested after the flood; and it was from 
this spot that Noah's family and their descendants 
spread themselves over the land. South of this 
region was Syria, where Abraham lived before he 
was called by Ood to leave his kindred, and go in- 
to the land of Canaan ; and south of Syria was this 
land of Canaan, which extended from the Biver 
Jordan nearly to the Mediterranean Sea. 

This was the land promised by God to Abraham's 
descendants, when he was yet a stranger there 
dwelling, with his family, in tents, as his son Isaac 
and his grandson Jacob did after him. Nearly 
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all Hbe erentowlucli you h&reread of in the history 
of their lives, took place in this land of Canaan. 

When the children of Israel in after ages took 
posaesnon of this coontry, it was called by theii 
name, '' the land of Israel;" and when the Israel- 
ites were goyemed by kings, it was called '* the 
kingdom of Israel/' till it was divided and go- 
yemed by different kings, and then one part Was 
d^d the kingdom of Judah, and the other the 
kingdom of Israel. Judah contained the capital 
city, Jerusalem. In the time of our blessed Lord 
it was called Judea, and the people Jews. Our 
Lord was bom at Bethlehem, a town of Judea; 
and as you know, He suffered death just outside 
the waUs of Jerusalem — having passed the early 
part of his life in Galilee, which was part of the 
eld kingdom of Israel. All these sacred events, 
in which we are so much concerned, as Christians, 
caused Judea to be called the Holy Land, which 
name it has borne for more than a tiiousand years. 
It is also called Palestine. 

On the south of this Holy Land lies Arabia, a 
large peninsula, bounded on the western side by 
the Red Sea, over which the Israelites crossed, 
when they came out of Egypt — on the eastern 
side by the PerssaaGulf, and on the south by the 
Tifdaan Ocean. 

Arabia contains vast deserts, and some moun- 
tains, and fertile valleys between. Here is Mount 
Sinai, where Ood gave his laws to Moses, and here 
also the wilderness in which the Israelites^wander- 
ed for forty yeara, after they came out of £gypt. 

So yoa see, that Western Asia contains the 
places in the world most interesting to us, on 
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acconnt of the great events which happened Hmt^ 
and of the people who lived there ; for the two 
greatest events in the world were the oreatioa ol 
man, and .the red^nption of man hj oux Loe4 
Jesus Christ. 

LESSON XLVm. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

2^ea-Iand pre-vent-ed Parpa-a 

ex-cept-ing op-po-si-tion bar-ba-ri-an 

set-tle-ment cou-ra-ge-ous sur-round-ing 

hith-er-to at-tempt Po-ly-no-sia 

The name of Anstralasia, or Southern Asia, is 
given to a number of islands in the Indian and 
Southern oceans. The largest of these is New Hol- 
land, which is nearly as extensive as the whole of 
Europe. Much the greater part of New Holland 
is unknown to Europeans, but there are British 
settlements on the coast. It is inhabited by a race 
of savages who are among the lowest and most 
degraded that are to be found in the world. One 
of the things that formerly prevented the settlers 
from going far into the interior, was the violent 
opposition they met with from these savages, who 
came in great numbers, armed with their long 
spears, against those who were so courageous as 
to attempt to penetrate into the unknown parts of 
the coimtry; but they are now more amicably 
disposed towards the newcomers. The chief dif- 
ficulty is the want of water ; few rivers have, as 
yet, been found in this country, and some lakes, 
the sight of which had afforded hope to the tra- 
vellers who discovered them, proved to be so salt 
as to be quite undrinkable. Of the other islands 
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belonging to Australasii^, eren less is known tban 
of New Holland, excepting New Zealand, in which 
18 an extenedve English colony, and which is a 
very beautiful and fertile country. But of Papua, 
or New Guinea, which lies to iJie north of New 
Holland, we do not even know the size, no one 
having yet sailed all round it. The barbarian 
people who ihhabit it have given their name to a 
race called from them the Papuan. They are as 
frightful in person as savage in their habits ; and 
from their extreme ferocity, it must be difficult for 
Europeans to make a settlement, either in New 
Guinea, or any of the surrounding islands. The 
plants and animals peculiar to Australasia are very 
unlike those found in other parts of the world, and 
some of them are exceedingly curious. In a future 
lesson you will hear more about them. 



LESSON XLIX. 

SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 

From Greenland's icy mountains, 

From India's coral strand. 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 

Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river. 

From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 

Their land from error's chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon's isle, 

Though every prospect pleases. 
And only man is vile, 
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In rain, with lavish kindnefls. 

The gifts of Ood are strewiii 
The Heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone. 

Shall we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high ; 
Shall we to men benighted, 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation I oh, salvation I 

The joyfril sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah's name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 
. And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o'er our ransom'd nature. 

The Lamb for Sinners slain, 
Eedeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign. 

Hbbbb. 



LESSON L. 




AFRICA. 




pe-nin-su-la ne-groes 
Sa-ba-ra bar-bar-ism 
per pen-di-cu-lar Jo-seph 
E-gypt Pha-raoh 


bul-rush-es 
At-lan-tic 
ig-nor-ance 
good-na-tur-ed 



Africa, as yon may see in the map, is a large 
peninsula, lying below, or to the south, of Europe, 
and divided from it by the Mediterranean Sea, 
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BO that even the norlih parte of Afiioaare hotter 
than the souih pacts of Europe: aod over the 
central regions of Africa the son's rays fall per- 
pendicularly, as thej do over the ej^treme south of 
Asia. The middle of Africa, therefore, is hotter 
than its southern parts ; for, as I have told jou, 
wherever the sun's rays fall straight down, that is, 
in perpendicular lines, there it feels hottest. 

Africa, as you have before read, contains vast 
deserts. The Sahara is the largest desert in the 
world, and is said to b^ like a vast ocean of sand, 
often raised up by the winds, like the waves of the 
sea ; and the green spots, called oases, which are 
shaded by a few palm trees, and kept fresh by 
some spring of water, appear to the weary tra- 
veller like islands in this vast ocean. But Africa 
is not without some fertile countries. Wherever 
there are rivers it is fertile, and wherever there 
are mountains there are rivers, because there is 
always rain in mountain regions ; and these rivers 
descending from the mountains, carry fertility with 
tl\em as they wind through the plains. 

All the nations of Africa, north of the great 
desert, and one country, besides Abyssinia, resem- 
ble the people of the south of Europe in their 
skin, or if exposed to the sun, are rather darker. 

South of the great desert, the nations are black, 
and though differing from each other, all belong to 
the negro race. Some negroes have black skins, 
short, black, curly, and woolly hair, with black 
eyes, flat noses, and thick lips. They are cer- 
tainly an ugly race, but when educated and well 
treated, they are found to be kind and good- 
aatucedy fiaitibful to their protectors, and as well 
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ftbSled m whateveor art or trade they have learnt, 
as Europeans are. All the negro natknu of 
Africa are idolaters, and in a state of great igno- 
rance and barbarism. 

The country of Afirica which is most interesting 
to us is Egypt, because many things and histories 
related in the Bible, happened in Egypt. . 

Abraham, as you have read, went down to 
Egypt, on account of a famine, or want of food in 
Canaan. So did Isaac. So did Jacob in his old 
age, after Joseph his son, -who was sold into 
Egypt by his brethren, had risen to be ruler of all 
tiliat fertile land. And this led to the settlement 
e£ Jacob's children, the Israelites, in Egypt, where 
king Pharaoh gave them lands. And when many 
hundred years afterwards they had become a nn* 
merouB people, and were made slaves by another, 
the plagues which you have read of, were brought 
on Egypt. 

Egypt would be a very barren country but for 
its great river HHe, which overflows its banhs 
every year, and thus waters the country throi^h 
which it winds. 

It was among the reeds and flags on the edge 
of this river, that Pharaoh's daughter found the 
infant Moses in a cradle made of bulrushes. 

And it was in the Red Sea, which divides Egypt 
from Arabia in Asia, on the east, that Pharaoh 
and his host were drowned, as they were pursuing 
tJie Iwaelites, for whom God had made a passage 
over it. 

On the south of this great peninsula of Africa, 
is the Cape of Good Hope, whidi stretches into 
the Bouth Atlantic Ocean. It belongs to the 
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English, and ships bound to India stop and tain 
in water there. 



LESSON LI. 

AMERICA. 

Arc-tic co-co-a Span-i-ards 

la-ma Es-qui-meanz Por-tu-guese 

qnad-ru-ped Pat-a-go-ni-ans A-fri-cans 

Mex-i-oo squir-rels Haj-ti 

Turning from the eastern hemisphere and its 
large divisions — ^from Europe, Asia, Africa^ and 
Australia — ^to the western half of the world, you 
wiU see that the great continent of America ex- 
tends the whole length of the western hemisphere; 
through all the climates of the world, from the 
intense cold of the northern Arctic Ocean blocked 
up with ice, through the temperate and the hottest 
^climates of the world, to the cold again in the 
extreme south ; for the hottest regions of tJie globe 
lie in the middle of it, and extend like a broad belt 
around it. 

The extreme north, then, and the extreme south, 
are equally cold. Those parts of the earth between 
the hottest and coldest regions are called temperate, 
because they are neither very hot nor very cold. 
Now, as America stretches tIu*ough all these dif- 
ferent climates, it has agreat variety of productions. 
The sugar-cane, the cocoa-nut, and all the 
palm tribes, the lime, . the pine-apple, the cocoa, 
grow in its hot countries — in Brazil and other 
parts of South America, in the West Indies and 
Mexico. Here also are flowers of the richest hue, 
birds with bright and gay plumage, such as the 
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ehattering red and green parrots, and the loyely 
little humming birds, blue, and green, and gold, 
not bigger than an bumblebee, flitting in the sun. 
Of quadrupeds, the lama of South America is 
peculiar to that country. It is used as a beast of 
burden, and is of the camel kind, only much 
smaller. 

In the temperate regions of North America are 
forests of pine, beech, maple, and oak. The 
apple, pear, and peach, flourish there ; and fine 
harvests of Indian com and other grain. 

In the cold regions the yegetation is poor and 
stunted. Dwarf birch trees, and berry-bearing 
bushes, lichens and various mosses, live among the 
show. 

All sorts of animals with warm furs inhabit 
these regions, as well as the temperate climates — 
bears, foxes,' wolves, squirrels, and bc^avers. 

North and South America are united, as you 
see in the map, by a long narrow isthmus, called 
in its narrowest part, the Isthmus of Darien, or 
Panama, and in the sea or gulph between, lie those 
islands called the West Indies. 

America, both North and South, is chiefly 
inhabited by Europeans, or rather descendants of 
those Europeans who in former days conquered 
the native tribes, and drove them far inwards to 
their forests and lofty plains. 

North America has been peopled chiefly by the 
English, including Irish and Scotch. Part of it is 
called British America, because it is under the 
government of Great Britain ; and part is called 
the United States of America, because though the 
people of these countries are also of English 
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descent, and speak the EogUah Itaguoge, t3»f 
bave a goveniment of their own^ askd f omi a 
separate nation. 

The descendants of Spaniards inha]»t the 
eountry west and south of the United Staiet» 
which is called Mexico; it extends aloi^ tiia 
isthmus to South America. 

South America is a peninsula, and is inhahited 
duefly by European nations ; the descendants of 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, and English settl^nsu 

Still there are many native tribes to be fouztd, 
both in North and South America. 

In the far north, bordering on the icy ocean, 
dwell the Esquimeauz, a short ugly race of people, 
with large thick bodies, and small legs and feet; 
with black hair, and complexions which never see 
the light, for they are always covered with grease 
and dirt. They dive on animal food', — on bears, 
wolves, whales, seals, or any fiesh they can procure, 
and gorge themselves with oil and fat. 

The only interesting objects about them, are 
their dogs, their sledges or snow carriages, and 
their snow villages. 

They build their houses in a cluster together, 
looking outside like hills or mounds of snow, with 
an eiitrance so low, that you are obliged to orawl 
in on hands and knees. They have roofs of thiek 
ice, which would also form windows for them, were 
they not covered with filth. A lamp of oil is sus- 
pended from the ceiling and always kept burning, 
and a bench of ice, covered with skins, surroonds 
the chief apartment. Their sledges drawn by their 
strong, active, and intelligent dogs, are the next 
Qtyeets of notice to a stranger ; and then their own 
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UfAe tUok persdiig, wrapped up in Ifhe beautiftd 
flirs of the wolyes or bears tbey kail in the ohaM^ 
or else in the skin of the seal which they spear. 

The natives of America best known to us, and 
fennd in s^ the back settlemests, both of North 
and South America, are called by Enropeani 
American Indians. These were the old inhabitants 
of the conntrj, and were of Tario«» tribes, a few of 
which still remain. They hare a clear skin, of 
pale copper colour, and black hair, and some of 
the tribes have fine intelligent faces, with kind and 
good qualities, but they have unsettled habits, and 
are continually at war with each other. They 
subsist by hunting, and are skilful in the use of 
the bow and arrow. 

The more southern country of South America 
is inhabited by an unciTiUzed race of large stature, 
called Patagonians. 

The West Indian islands are peopled by English 
and other European races, with a large number of 
negroes. These poor Africans were formerly 
brought over from Africa and sold as slaves, but 
they have been set free by an order of the English 
Farliament. One of these islands, called Hayti, 
is both inhabited and governed by negroes of 
America. 

Every thing in America is large ; great rivers, 
vast lakes,- immense forests, wide and almost inter- 
minable plains, and some of the loftiest mountains 
in the world. 

OF i^cfLYsnasu. 
Pofyneoa is the name given to the islands^ of 
the Bttcific Ocean. They are very numerous, but 
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not large. If jon look at the map of the western 
hemiBphere you will Bee that the Padfip is quite 
dotted over with small islands ; some of ^em veiy 
beautiful, being coTered with cocoa-nuts and other 
trees. But the most curious thing about these 
islands is, that many of them were formed by a 
little animal. Multitudes of these little creatures 
form for themselyes a habitation of a substance 
called coral, which grows with them as the shell of 
a snail does ; only, those shells all stick together 
and form a mass, which is constantly increasing in 
size as the animals increase in numbers; at last 
the mass of coral becomes even with the sea, and 
after a time reaches above its level, and thus 
becomes an island. 



LESSON LII. 

STORT OF ANDROCLES AND THE UON. 

de-mean-our sab-mis-sive na-tu-ral-ly 

bland-ish-ments mon-strous be-liev-ed 

ad-ven-tures in-ev-i-ta-ble ut-ter-ed 

in-of-fen-sive wound-ed pe-ne-tra-ted 

There was a certain slave named Androcles, who 
was so ill treated by his master, that his life became 
insupportable. Finding no remedy for what he 
suffered, he at length said to himself: '4t is better 
to die, than to continue to live in such hardships 
and misery as I am obliged to suffer. I am deter- 
mined, therefore, to run away from my master. If 
I am taken again, I know that I shall be punished 
with a cruel death ; but it is better to die at once, 
than to live in misery. If I escape, I must betake 
myself to deserts and woods, inhabited only by 
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beasts; but they cannot ose me more cruelly than 
I have been used by my fellow-creatures, therefore^ 
I will rather trust myself with them, than continue 
to be a miserable slaye." 

Haying formed this resolution, he took an oppor- 
tunity of leaving his master's house, and hid him- 
self in a thick forest, which was at some miles' dis- 
tance from the dty. But here the unhappy man 
found that he had only escaped from one Und of 
misery to experience another. He wandered about 
all day through a vast and trackless wood, where 
Ids flesh was continually torn by thorns and bram- 
bles ; he grew hungry ; but could find no food in 
this dreary solitude; at length he was ready to die 
with fatigue, and lay down in despair in a large 
cavern which he found by accident. 

This unfortunate man had not lain long quiet 
in the cavern, before he heard a dreadful noise, 
which seemed to be the roar of some wild beast, 
and terrified him very much. He started up with 
a design to escape, and had already reached the 
mouth of the cave, when he saw coming towards 
him, a lion of prodigious size, who prevented any 
possibility of retreat. The unfortunate man now 
believed his destruction to be inevitable ; but, to 
his great astonishment, the beast advanced towards 
him with a gentle pace, without any mark of enmity 
or rage, and uttered a kind of mournful voice as if 
he demanded the assistance of the man. ^ 

Androcles, who was naturally of a resolute dis- 
position, acquired courage, from this circumstance, 
to examine his monstrous guest, who gave him suf« 
ficent leisure for that purpose. He saw, as the 
lion approached him, that he seemed to limp upon 
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erne of his legs, and that the foot was e ifa ^em el y 
sweUed, as if it had been wounded. Acqmring 
stiD mere fortitude from the gentle demeanour of 
the beast, he advanced up to Um, and took hold 
of tibe woumded paw, as a cmrgeon would examine 
a patient. He then perceived that a thorn of un- 
common size had penetrated the ball of the foot, 
and WM the oceasion of the swelling mid lameness 
which he had observed. Androdes found that the 
beast, far from resenting this familiaritj, received 
it with the greatest gentleness, and seemed to invite 
Urn by his blandishments to proceed. He there- 
fore extracted the thorn, and, pressing theswdling, 
discharged a consideraUequantity of matter, which 
had been the cause of so much pain and uneasi- 
ness. 

As soon as the beast felt hknself thus reKeved, he 
kegarr to testify his joy and gratitade, by every 
expression within his power. He jumped about 
Ub& a wanton spaniel, wagged his enormous t«il, 
and licked the feet and hands of his physician. !Nor 
was be contented with these demonstrations of 
kittdness: from this moment Androcles became his 
g^est; nor did the lion ever sally forth in quest of 
prey without bringing home the produce of his 
chase, and sharing it with his friend. In this savage 
state of hospitality did the man continue to live 
disring the space of several months; at length, 
wandering unguardedly through the woods, he met 
with a company of soldiers sent out to apprehend 
him, and was by them taken prisoner, and conduct- 
ed back to bis master. The hmB of that oounti; 
being very severe agsdnsi slaves, he was tried, and 
feand gmky of faaraig fled from his master; and, as 
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a pmufilmieiit for his pretended crime, he m» seny 
tenced to be torn in pieces by a furions lion, kept 
noany days without food, to inspire him with addi- 
tional rage. 

When the destined moment arrired, thennhappy 
man was exposed, unarmed, in the midst of a spa- 
cious area, enclosed on every side, round which 
many thousand people were assembled to view the 
mournful spectacle. 

Presently a dreadful yell was heard, which struck 
the spectators with horror ; and a monstrous lion 
rushed out of a den, which was purposely set open, 
and darted forward with erected mane, and flaming 
eyes, and jaws that gaped like an open sepulohre. 
A mournful silence instantly preyailed. All eyes 
weredirectly turned upon the destinedvictim, whose 
destruction now appeared inevitable. But the pity 
of the multitude was soon converted into astoidsh- 
ment when they beheld the lion, instead of destroy- 
ing his defenceless prey, crouch submissively at lus 
feet ; fawn upon him as a faithful dog would do 
upon his master, and rejoice over him as a mother 
that unexpectedly recovers her offspring. The 
governor of the town, who was present, then called 
out with a loud voice, and ordered Androdes to 
explain to them this unintelligible mystery ; and 
how a savage of the fiercest imd most unpitying 
nature should thus in a moment have forgotten his 
innate disposition, and be converted into a haxmless 
and inoffensive animaL 

Androdes then related to the assembly every 
circumstance of his adventures in the woods; and 
concluded by saying, that the very lion which 
now stood before theBi» had been his friend and 
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entertainer in thd woods. All the persons present 
were astonished and delighted with the story, to 
find that even the fiercest beasts are capable of 
being softened by gratitude, and moved by humani- 
ty ; and they unanimously joined to entreat for the 
pardon of the unhappy man from the governor of 
the place. This was immediately granted to him; 
and he was also presented with the lion, who had 
in this manner twice saved the life of Androdes. 



LESSON LIII. 
com. 

peb-bles sil-ver-smith neck-lace 

£Etn-cy or-na-ment pro-vi-sions 

val-ue ne-groes con-ve-ni-ent 

o-blige cow-ries pro-por-tion 

Why should people part with their goods in ex- 
change for little bits of silver, or gold, or copper? 
If you ask a man why he does so, he will tell you 
it is because he finds that, when he has these little 
bits of stamped metal, which are called coins, every 
one is willing to sell him what he wants for them. 
The baker will let him have bread for them, or the 
tailor clothes, and so on with aU the rest. Then, 
if you ask him why the baker and the tailor are 
wiUing to do this, he will tell you that it is because 
they also can buy with the same coins what they 
want from the shoemaker, the butcher, or any other 
person. 

But how could this use of coin first begin? 
How could men first agree all of them to be ready 
to part with food, and cloth, and working tools, and 
every thing else, in exchange for little bits of gold 
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and silver, which no one makes any use of, except 
to part with them again for something else ? And 
why should not pebbles, or bits of wood, serve as 
well as coins ? Some people fancy that coins pass 
as money, and are TaJued, because they are stamped 
according to law with the king's head and other 
marks. But this is not so ; for if a piece of money 
were made of copper, and stamped, and called a 
shilling, you would never get the same quantity of 
bread for it, as you do for a silver shilling. The 
law might oblige you to call a bit of copper a shil- 
ling ; but the name could not make it of any 
greater value. Tou would have to pay three or 
four of these copper shillings for a penny loaf; so 
that it is not the law, or the stamp, that makes 
gold and silver coins so valuable. 

If you were to melt down several shillings into 
a lump of silver, you might get from the silver- 
smith very nearly as much for it as for the shillings 
themselves; and the same with gold coins; for silver 
and gold are valued, whether they are in coins, or 
in spoons, or in rings, or in any other kind of orna- 
ment. And copper also, though not so precious . 
as these, is still of value, whether in pence, or in 
kettles and pans. People would never have thought 
of making coin, either of gold, or of any other 
metal, if these had been of no value before. 

Among some nations, several other things are 
used for money, instead of coins. There are 
some tribes of negroes, who are very fond of a 
kind of pretty little shells called cotvries, which 
their women string for necklaces ; and these shells 
serve them as money. For about sixty of them 
you may buy enoug4i of provisions for one day, 
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There are ofber parts of Africa wliere pieces of 
ootton cloth, all of the same kmd, and of the same 
tjjBe, are used as money ; that is, these pieces of 
clo(9i are taken in exchange for all kinds of goods, 
hj persons who do not mean to ^irear the <9oth 
themselres, bnt to pay it sway again, in e gt e haa ig e 
for something else. But none of Idiese things' are 
so conrenient as coins of flflrer imd other metak. 
These are not liable to break; and they also take 
np but little room in proportion to their vakro. 
lliis is espeeiaQy tiie ease with gcM and silver ; 
for copper money is useful for smalt payments, 
but wouM be very inconrenient for large ones. 
Hie price of a horse or a cow, in copper, would he 
a heaTy load ; but a man mi^t easily carry m hia 
pockets the price of twenty horses, if paid in gold. 
A bank note is still more convenientin this respect; 
but though it is often called paper money, it is iH>t 
really money, but only a promise to pay money. 
No one woidd give any thing for a bai^ note, if he 
did notbelieve that the banker is ready to pay gold 
or siher for it to any one who should present it to 
him. But as long as men are sure of this, Aej 
receive the bank note instead of money, because 
they may get money for it wheneverthey please. 





LESSON LIV. 






THK BURNING FOREST 


• 


oc-ca^sion-al 


-ly pre-ser-va-tion 


bmsh-wood 


ev-er-green 


at-mo-sphere 


n-sn^-al-ly 


res-i-nofos 


per-plex-i-ty 


por-cu-pine 


crack-ling 


ex-baust-ed 


hlac-ing 


In the vast forests of North America, whi^ are 


liefly composed of pine, and other kkids rf ftr, 
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die trdes are oooaedonaiUy attained by on insect 
wliich devours their leaves. Now trees» even those 
which are not ever-green^ cannot live long if their 
leaves are destroyed ; they live indeed thtough a 
winter after the natural fall of the leaf, but not 
when their leaves while green have been destroyed. 
Se that these insects are very injurioiB to the 
forests in which they appear. In one of these 
f Diests^ the fir-trees were attacked in the manner I 
have desmbed, and in the course of a few jeaam 
liMy began to fall^ and to cover whole tracts ef 
coantty with their matted trunks. This dry w^oed 
madeexcellent fuel ; too good, ilideed,for they easily 
caugbt fire, sometimes by the luWbing of two 
branches (which will kindJh^ a fire), sometimes by 
ligbtnii^, or by some other accident; asd the 
resinous nature of the fir made it* blase «p more 
readily. These fires of course spreaid over whole 
tiucts of the forest, consaming every thing in thenf 
way; and then the biasing country must be a 
dreadful sight. 

A man named Wilson, his wife, and daughter^ 
who lived in one of these forests, were one night 
asleep in their cottage, whenabouttwo hours beferd 
day, they were awakened by the unusual snorting 
of the horses, and lowing of the cat/tle. Wilson got ^ 
up, and taking his rifie, went to the door to see 
what beast had caused the confuskm, when he 
was struck. by the glare of light, reflected on all 
the troes before him, as far as hecouM see. The 
horses were leaping about, and snorting lotidty; 
and the cattle numing amongst thetti, their tail^ 
erect with terror. On goixsg to the back of the 
9, he heard plainly the craekling of .btontejg 
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bniflhwood, and saw flames coming towards &b 
cottage in a far extended line. 

Wilson ran into the house, and told his wife to 
dress herself and the child as qnickly as possible, 
and take the little money they had, whilst he 
managed to catch and saddle the two best horses. 
This was done in a very short time, for every 
moment was precious. They then mounted, Wil- 
son holding his child with one arm. As they rode 
off, he looked behind him, and saw thatthefrightful 
blaze had already laid hold of the house, and was 
dose upon them. He blew his horn in hopes 
of bringing after him his dogs and hve stock, but 
the dogs, usually tractable, could not be kept firom 
pursuing the deer, which sprung before them in 
numbers. The catlJe, too, though they followed for 
a time, at last rushed through the woods as if mad. 

Wilson wasintent if possible on getting to a large 
lake, some miles distant, which must at least check 
the flames. With this idea they urged on their 
jaded horses at full speed, and made the best way 
they could over the fallen trees and brushwood. 

By this'time they could feel the heat; and the 
glare of the .atmosphere outshone the daylight. 
They feared, too, every instant, lest their horses 
^should drop with fatigue. Wilson and his wife 
felt a slight faintness, and their grief and perplexity 
were increased by the flushed face and terror of 
their child. 

At length- they reached the lake quite exhausted 
with the heat and smoke. They coasted the lake 
for some time, and then dismounted from their 
horses, which they never saw again, and plunged 
down deep autong the rushes by the water's edge 
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and lay there, as the best means of escaping the 
flames, much refreshed also by the coolness of the 
water. On went the fire, rushing and crashing 
through the woods. The heavens were of a fiery 
redness, dimmed only by occasional clouds of 
smoke^ rolling and sweeping onwards. As for poor 
Wilson, and his wife and daughter, their bodies 
were cool enough, but their heads were burning 
hot, being out of the water ; and the crying of the 
child added above every thing to their distress. 

Thus the day passed on, and they became hun- 
gry. Many wHd beasts came plunging into the 
water beside them ; and, although faint and weary, 
Wilson managed to shoot a porcupine, and they idl 
tasted its flesh. Night at last came, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how they got through such a 
night. The stifling and sickening smoke still 
rushed over them, and the cinders and ashes fell 
thick about them. 

Towards morning, though the heat did not abate, 
the smoke became less, but the air was still filled 
with it, and the smell was more oppressive than 
ever. They were cold enough now, and indeed 
shivered as if in an ague fit, from having lain bo- 
long in the water, and were very glad to go and" 
warm themselves at a burning log. 

Hunger once more oppressed them, but this was^ 
easily remedied. Several deer w ere standing in the 
water, one of which Wilson shot, and they roasted 
sonie of its flesh, which strengthened them much.. 
Though the burning still continued in several 
places, it was sufficiently subsided for them to seek 
a place of safety. But the walk was painful and 
difficult, on account of the hot ground and rocks. 
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After two long weary days and nights, they 
reached a forest which had not been touchBd by 
the fires, and were comforted to find there a house, 
where they were taken in, and kindly treated. 
Here they stayed some time to rest themselves 
after all their toils, happy to have found a place of 
safety at last. It is true they had lost every thing, 
but their own life and that of their child had been 
spared, and they could feel nothing but gratitude 
to God for their preservation. 



LESSON LV. 

THB BBATSft' 

sur-vi-vor ma-te-ri-al in-ters-ti-ces 

tfeat-nrent prcKJec-tion ap-pro-pri-ate 

fftwmh-li-ar sur*ronnd-ed de-for-mi-ty 

e^TT^'^Mkyn por-ta-ble ad-mi-ra-bly 

Beavers are found chiefly in America. They 
belong to the rodentia or gnawing animals, and 
you have read of their skill in building themselves 
little villages to live in. An animal of this kind 
was brought to England in the winter of 1825, 
very young, being small and woolly, and witliout 
the covering of long hair which marks the full- 
grovm beaver. 

It was the sole survivor of five or six which were 
ahipped at the same time, and it was in a very 
pitiable condition. Good treatment quickly re- 
stored it to health, and kindness soon made it 
fomiliar. When called by its name " Binny," it 
generally answered with a little cry, and came to 
its . owner. The hearth-rug was its fieivourite 
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haunt; and it would lie stretclied cmt on it, iJwajn 
near its master. 

The bnilding instinct showed itselfimmediatelj; 
it was let ont of it» cage, and materials were placed 
in its way before it had been a week in its new 
qnarters. Its strength even before it was half 
grown was great. It wonld drag along a large 
sweeping brush or a warming pan, grasping liie 
handle with its teeth, so that the load came orer 
its shooMer, and advancing in an oblique direction 
tin it arrived at the point where it wished to jdace 
it. The long and large materials were alwajs 
taken first, and two of the longest were generally 
laid cross^wise, with one ef the ends of each 
touching the wall, and the other ends projectiiig 
out into the room. 

The area or place thus surrormded, he wocdd 
fill np with bradies, baskets, books, boots, sticks, 
clothes, dry turf, or any tiling portable. As the 
woik grew high, he sapperted himself on his tafl, 
which is broad and ftit, and propped him up 
admirably, and often, after arvai^ng some fregli 
article, he wonld stop and sit near, appearing to 
consider his work. This pause was sometimes 
followed by changing the position of the material, 
and sometmies it was left in its place. 

After he had piled np his materials in one part 
of the room (for he generally chose the same place), 
he proceeded to wall up tiie space between the 
feet of a chest of drawers which stood at a little 
distance from it, high enongh on its legs to make 
the bottom a roof for him ; nsing for this purpose 
dried tnrf and sticks, which he laad very eren, and 
filling np the interstices with bits .of coal, hay, 
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doth, or any thing he could pick up. This last 
place he seemed to appropriate for his dwelling ; 
the former work seemed to be intended for a dam. 

When he had walled up the space between the 
feet of the chest of drawers, he proceeded to carry 
in sticks, cloth, hay, and cotton, and to make a 
nest; and when he had done, he would sit up 
under the drawers, and comb himself with the 
nails of his hind feet. 

The large hind feet of the beaver are webbed 
and turn in, so as to give the appearance of defor- 
mity ; but if the toes were straight instead of being 
curved inwards, the animal could not use them for 
the purpose' of keeping its fur in order, and clean- 
sing it from dirt or moisture. Binny generally 
carried small and light articles between his right 
fore-leg and his chin, walking on the other Hiree 
legs. Large masses, which he could not grasp 
readily with his teeth, he pushed forwards, lean- 
ing against them with his right fore-paw and his 
chin. He was fond of dipping his tail in water, but 
did not like plunging in his whole body. 



LESSON LVI. 

THB DATE PALM. 

Bar-ba-ry quick-ness A-ra-bi-a , 

o-a-ses climb-er des-crip-tion 

nm-brel-la grasp-ing un-com-mon 

re-fipesh-ing foot-stalk re-gu-lar 

The date-tree, which is one of the large tribe oi 
palms, is a native of Asia and Africa; in the oases 
of the sandy deserts of Arabia, and of Barbaiy, 
(which you may remember to have read a descrip- 
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tion of in the history of Ali Bey,*) the groves of 
date-trees are a beautiful and refreshing sight to 
the weary traveller. Though all around is nothing 
but a waste of barren sand, yet under the shade of 
these trees, and climbing up their stems, grow 
beautiful flowers of every hue, which must appear 
the more delightful from the contrast of the heat 
and glare of the desert. The date-tree grows from 
sixty to even a hundred feet in height, with a 
cluster of leaves like branches, eight or nine feet 
long, springing from the top, spreading all round 
like an mnbiella, and then bending towards the 
ground. The shape of the fruit is sonaething like 
that of an acorn, but it is much larger, and con- 
tains a seed of uncommon hardness. There is 
scarcely any part of the date-tree which is not 
useful to the inhabitants of the countries where it 
grows ; its fruit indeed is the chief food of those 
wandering tribes called Arabs of the desert. When 
fresh, the dates have a very agreeable flavour and 
require no preparation to render them fit for use; 
but when they have been exposed to the heat of the 
sun till perfectly dry, they will keep for a great 
length of time, and are a Wholesome and nourishing 
food. The Arabs sometimes pound the dried dates 
till they are made into a powder, this they keep 
in sacks, as we do flour, and carry it with them on 
their journeys; a little of this powder wetted with 
water, is frequently their only support when 
travelling. A syrup made from the fresh fruit is 
much used by the Arabs in the preparation of their 
rice ; they call it date honey. The seeds or stones, 
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in spite of their extreme hardnesB^ are not thrown 
ftwaj^ but when bruised and soaked in water they 
are giveKi to camels as food. But it is not only 
iixejiruit of the date-tree that is useful, the leayes 
are made into baskets, mats, and other things^ and 
the tough, strong fibresof theleaf-stalk»are twisted 
into cords and twine. The trunks of the old trees 
furnish ahard and durable wood, which is employed 
in the building (Chouses; and by piercing the tree 
a white juice is obtained which they call date milk; 
it has a sweet and pleasant taste, and is given to 
sick people as a refreshing drink. 

Perhaps it may oecur to you, that as the date- 
tree is so tall, it must be a difficult matter to get 
at its fruit, and so indeed it is, for there are no 
branches^ as in our trees, to assist the climber — 
nothing but the straight, bare, and lofty stem. The 
way they manageit isr this : a strong rope is passed 
across the back and under the arms of the climber, 
and he biings together the two ends round the tree, 
and ties them .firmly in a knot. Then he places 
the rope on one of the notches, caused by the foot- 
stalk of an old lea^ and which are found at regular 
intervals, all the way up the tree ; grasping the 
trunk with his knees and hands, he raises himself 
a few inches higher, holding fast with one hand, he 
then slips the rope over another notch a little 
higher than the first, and so on till he reaches the 
top. By constant practice the climber performs 
this with great quickness, and when he has arrived 
at the top of the palm-teee among the leaves, he 
plucks the fruit which grows in liurge bunches, and 
throws it -down on the cloth which is spread to 
receive it. 
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LESSON LVII. 



Nau-ti-lus fur-nish-ed mar-i-ner 

imf-fle At-kn-dc tMn-qi^ 

in-harrbi-ttaiit del-i^eaHsy floal*mg 

&Ce-4i-ter-ra<'ne*au laaeoi^waiie 

The Nautilus, or more properly the Paper 
Nautilus (for so it is called on aeooant of the deli- 
cacy of its shell), is an inhabitant of the MediJ»r- 
ranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean, whej!e«.in oalia and 
bright weather, its thin beautiful shell may be seen 
floating on the sur&ee of the water, with its ,ti|iy 
sails spread to catch the breeze. Afi the aninolis 
not fastened to the^hell like the- oyster and other 
shell fish, it can quit or enter its shell at pleasure. 
It is furnished with several long feelers, or arms, 
which it uses as oaops, when sailing on the water, 
and two of these arms hare a thin piece of skin 
attached to them, like the web on the feet of ducks 
and geese. Hiese are the sails of tliis curious 
little creature; and bymeftiis cf ^ oarsand sails 
it can move oyer the surfa^ce of a calmsea^;.Md 

« It is now ascertained that the account nsuallj giyenof the NautUiu, 
though generally believed, ia altqgtthieF faholoue. Mr. Pttttonmn, in 
his ** Introduction to Zoology/' hag the following observations on tiiifl 
subject : — " It moves backwards through the water* b]r the action of iti 
arms, like other Cnttie-iish. It can. cxeep along the bottoiDHand, fike 
many other Mollnsks, it can rise to the surface ; but there the arms are 
never employed as oars; and those which have the bread expanded 
membranous disc are never used as sails. Their true function, as ascer- 
tuned by M. Ran^, .and caafifmed by- this ezperimemts of Madame 
Power, is the secretion of the substance of the shell. They are stretehed 
tensely over its surface, a»d, when acoidental injuries arise, tikey deposit 
for its renair the needful quantity of shally matter. To do this, and to 
supply wnat is wanted for the enlargement of the shell with the growth 
of tne animal, is their appointod dnfy} ODft siimiav to that of the mantle 
' of the bivahre sheUs,** ><^ 
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by drawing the arms suddenly into the shell, it can 
sink below the waves, if alarmed. The shell, 
which sometimes measures eight or ten inches in 
length, is white, extremely thin, and partly trans- 
parent 

The name of Nautilus is very suitable to this 
animal and its shell, for it means little sailor. You 
will now understand the pretty verses upon the 
Paper Nautilus, which you are going to read. 

POEM — THE NAUTILUS. 

See the nicely fashioned boat. 
O'er the billowy waters float ; 
With quick oars dashing in the spray. 
Her dext'rous rowers cut their way. 
Or with high mast and swelling swl. 
Prepare to fly before the gale. 

Within a large and curious shell, 
A little fish is found to dwell. 
Who like a mariner has skill 
To guide his little boat at will ; 
Unfurls the sail, or strikes the oar. 
Puts out to sea, or makes the shore. 

He wants no tools — ^he needs no help, 
His oars and sails are in himself! 
His arms are oars, which safely guide. 
His ship of shell upon the tide ; 
A curious membrane forms the sail, 
With which he scuds before the gale. 

'Tis when the Med'terranean laves 
Hot Afric's shore with tranquil waves. 
And when the ship with easy motion, 
Furrows the vast Atlantic ocean — 
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'lis then when gentile winds preyall, 
The Nautilus extends his sail. 

But if fierce storms, with mighty sweep, 

Buffle the sur£skce of the deep ; 

Or a strange object, hovering near, 

Awake the little sailor's fear ; 

Quickly descending far below, " 

He spurns the tempest or the foe. 

LESSON LVIII. 

STORY OF THE PANTHER. 

com-men-ced de-your-ing sub-dn-ed 

en-cour-age-ment fear-less-ly ea-ger-ness 

yel-low-ish de-fence fran-tic 

fa-TOur-ite a-ni-ma-ted star-va-tion 

The leopard and the panther are animals of the 
same kind as the tiger, viz., the cat kind. They 
resemble each other a good deal, but the leopard 
inhabits both Africa and India, whilst the panther is 
found chiefly, ifnot entirely, in A&ica. Thefurofthe 
leopard is yellowish, and marked with black spots; 
it is beautifully glossy^ and is much prized, as is 
the panther's. The panther and leopard are more 
easily tamed than the tiger and lion ; and there is 
a story of a panther taken when very young, who 
became as gentle and harmless as a dog. 

This animal was foimd alone in a forest, appa- 
rently deserted by his mother. He was sent as a^ 
present to a gentleman, named Mr. Hutchisouj 
who observing that he was docile, took pains to 
tame him. When he was about a year old, Mr. 
Hutchison returned home, and presented him to 
the governor. On the day of his arrival he was 
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placed in a osall oonrrt; les^riting to dw jwivate 
rooms of the govemer. After dimier he wwb led 
by a thin cord into the room, where he received 
the salutations of the company, with some rough- 
ness, but with perfect good-humeur. On the least 
encouragement helaid bis paws on tbeir shoalders, 
and rubbed his head against them like a eat. 

One morning he broke his eord, and escaped. 
The' castle gates were shtrt, and a chase com- 
menced ; after leading his pursuers two or three 
times round the ramparts, he was caught again. 

By degrees the fear of him subsided ; and Sai, 
as he was called, was left at liberty to go wliere 
he pleased. He became exceedingly attached to 
the governor, whom he would follow like a dog. 
His favourite station was at a window, in tbo 
sitting room which overlooked the wbele town. 
There, standing on his hind legs, his Cove pmv 
feaning on the window sill, and his chin rei^tii^ 
between them, ^ appeared to amuse himself with 
what wafi passing beneoth. The childreB also 
would stand with him at the window; and one 4b^ 
indiag that there was not room enough for their 
ohaavs, they used Aeir united efforts to pnH hm 
down by the tail. 

One morning he aussed the ge^enor^ who ^m» 
writing in his private room, and who preeentif 
heard a heavy step coming up staii^, and raising 
his eyes to the open door, beheld Sal, who innne- 
diately sprang on his neck. The governor gate 
himself up for lost; but the faithful panther, 
instead of devouring him, rubbed his head against 
Um, wagging his tidl with delight. 

OcoasionaUy, the panther caused ahim to the 
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^tlm inmates of tbe ca«tle. A maid seryfttit was 
one 4aj om hw knees, swe^ingthe boards of the 
^8ai hall, with a sbort broom, when Sai, who wis 
hidden imder one of the sofas, suddenly leaped 
upen her back, where he stood in triumph. She 
was only rekased by the goveraw, as the oiAwr 
Mnraoits had run off in terror. 

Sai was of a dark yeUow colour, spotted wMh 
rosettes ol black, and his skin shone like rift. 
His expression was animated and good tempered, 
and he was particularly gentle to children. He 
would lie down beside them whilst they slept, and 
even the infant played fearlessly with him, unhurt. 

fcJai was afterwards presented to a lady who was 
going to England, and he was conveyed on board 
the ship in a large wooden cage, barred with iron. 
But in spite of these defences, the boatmen wer^ 
so much alarmed, that in taking him to the vessel, 
they dropped him, cage and all, into the sea. 
Some sail<H» jumped in, and saved him, but the 
poor animal was so subdued, that he rolled him- 
flolf up in one comer of ISs cage, and cBd not 
move fwr several days, When he was roused by the 
voice of hk mistressi His deBght at seemg her 
WBSiiaiitic; he rolled over and over, and howled 
with eagerness to get to her, thrufifting his mme 
and pkwB through the bars to receive her caressdli. 

Daring the voyage to England, they ^Mife 
boai^ded by pirates, and then- provirions taten, so 
thai tlbey were reduced almost to a state of i^tais 
vation ; and indeed the panther must have died, 
but ibr a collection of more than three hundred 
parrots which they had on board, and poor Sai's 
aBowance Was only one a day. r- r 
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The confiequence of this was, that he became 
very ill, and refiised even this food. His murtoen 
took him out of the cage, but instead of jumping 
about, he lay down, and rested his head on her 
feet. In a day or two he recovered, and arriyed 
safely in England. But poor Sai did not liye long 
there ; he died a few weeks after his arrival, whether 
from the effect of his previous starvation, or from 
the coldness of the climate, is uncertain. 



I LESSON LIX. 

FLAX AND HEMP* 

dis-Bolve tight-ness em-bed-ded 

o-per-a-ti-on ap-pear-ance prin-ci-pal-Iy . 

ma-nu-fac-ta-rcr fi-bre ve-ge-ta-ble 

fre-quent-ly in-stru-ment em-ploy-ed 

The vegetable matters employed for clothing aare 
chiefly of two kinds ; the fibres of some plants, and 
the downy substance in which the seeds of others 
are embedded. The plants from whose fibres 
thread and cloth are principally made are flax and 
hemp. Max is an annual plant, bearing pretty 
blue flowers ; a field of flax in blossom has a very 
gay appearance. It is allowed to grow till the 
seeds are ripe ; then the whole plant is plucked 
up by the hands, cleared of its seed-vessels, and 
laid in little bundles in pits frdl of water, to rot. 
This process is necessary to dissolve the substanee 
which holds the fibres of the bark together, audit 
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is the most disagreeable part of the business, for 
the saeU which comes from the flax while rotting, 
is both unpleasant and bad for the health. 

When the flax has lain long enough, it is taken 
out, waahed, and dried, then beaten with mallets 
and combed, so that the long fibres are separated 
from the shorter and coarser ones. The operation^ 
of spinning, which it next undergoes, consists in 
drawing out several of the fibres and twisting them 
together. Formerly, this was done by means of a 
spinning wheel, and in still older times, as it is still 
in some parts of Europe, by a spindle and distaff, 
the thread being twisted by the fingers of the 
spinner ; but now it is almost entirely performed 
by means of machinery, at least in England and 
Ireland. A machine will make many hundred times 
as much thread in a day, as the hardest working 
person could in a week. Some thread twisted 
closer than the rest is kept for sewing, but the 
greater part is made up in bundles, called linen- 
yam, and given to the weaver. 

Weaving may be regarded as a finer kind of 
matting The threads which form the length of a 
piece of cloth are first arranged in order, and 
strained by weights to a proper tightness ; this is 
called the warp. These threads are divided, by an 
instrument called a reed, into two sets, each com- 
posed of every other thread ; by the working of 
another part of tho loom (for so the whole machine 
is called) each set of threads is thrown first up and 
then down; the cro««- threads, called the woo/r 
being passed between them meanwhile. 

Linen fabrics are not originally white, but of 
that dingy colour which you may see in coarse 
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Utaea; they are wliiteiied bjdie prooem of faieadi- 
ing, whioh eoomiM in fheir being exposed to llie 
air and cmui, and fireqttently watemL 

Hemp is a mnoh laller and Btioii^r pfaart than 
flalii It has a rough staik, lisii^to tbe he^ht «f 
fiTe or six feet; its flowers are green» and by no 
^ means remarkable. Its fibrous part, as in flax, 
is die bark which surrounds tiienflunslnUc. Sea^ 
undergoes tiie same process as flax does before it 
can be woyen; bat being of a stronger and Conner 
textuo, it requires more laboor to sepan^to the 
finer fibres from the rest. It is conononlj em- 
floyed in making sail-cloth and sacking, and 
other things in whidbi great stiQugth is required, 
but it ia also used for sheeting: cards and ropes 
of dl kinds ate made also of hemp, which is 
used for tiuvt pui^ose nearly in a raw state, and 
twkled fimt into coarse twine, and afterwards into 

O&ttion m a nAiUm enbslance contliined in tin 
seed-pods of a pkttt of which there are several 
di£brent speosesv in America, CMna, and many 
other conntries. It is cultivated in the Soul^ of 
Europe, but is never found thei^ in a wild sitete, 
A gV9at quantity comes to England from Egypt. 
When ii» cotton is first plucked out cf the pods, 
ft has somewhat the appearance of wool, but is 
mudi more sSky to the touch. The seeds which 
oUng to the cotton are separated by means of miUs, 
it is then in a fit state to be sent to the manufae- 
torer. After being picked and combed, and unde^ i 
going sevend other operatioiiB, which it would take 
too long to describe here, it is at last spun into 
thread. The cotton manufactories of England are 
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not equalled by those of any other country, and the 
(abries made by them are sent all Over tiie wosU, 
forming one of ear chief articles of trade. As 
eotton mil not grow in our eokl climates we obtain 
it fifom America, and also from some of our West 
Indian colonies. In China there is found a species 
of cotton, which instead of being white is of a 
very juretty buft colour^ The Chinese maau&ctiire 
a great deal of it without dyeing ; it was much used 
in Great Biitain a few years ago, under Ae name 
of Nemkin, which it received flM)m a city in Chipa, 
near which it ^ows. 



LESSON LX. 
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dif-Bpcnl-ty 
par-ti-cu-lar-ly 
im-pa-ti-ent-ly 
trou-ble-some 



be-gin-ning 
sleep-i-neas 
re-mem-ber-ed 
dis-heart-en-ed 



cheer-ful-fy 
a-waiUed 
dis-en-ga-ged 
me-di-cine 



One fine summer mommg, a litfle girl, named 
Ellen M^Kay, was playing on a bit of common at 
a diort distence from her mother^s cotti^. The 
cottage was on the other side of the road, from 
which ibe common was dxrided by a^high bank. 
Ellen saw her m^other climbing over the bank, 
carrying her little brother Tommy in hlsr arms. 
The ground was rugged and covered with fcne, 
BO that Mrs. M^Kay had some difficulty in making 
her way over it, with the child in her arms. When 
die came near enough, she called out, '< Ellen, it is 
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time to go to school"' EUen was not thankful to 
her mother for coming to tell her ; she did not like 
to leave her play, and it did not occur to her, that 
climbing over the bank, which was fun to her, must 
be a trouble to her mother, particularly when 
carrying the little boy. Howeyer, she followed 
Mrs. M'Eay back to the cottage, tied on her 
bonnet, and was setting put, when her mother 
called her back and said, '^ I see a great tear in 
your frock, Ellen I come here for me to mend it." 
This seemed very tiresome to EUen, and she said 
ratlier impatiently/'Oh, mother, it is so troublesome 
to stand waiting, and I shall be kte for schooL" 
" There is time yet," said Mrs. M'Kay, " and if 
I don't mind the trouble of mending it, you should 
not mind the trouble of standing still." Ellen had 
not thought of this, and she could not believe that 
it was as disagreeable to her mother to mend her 
frock, and comb her hair, with Tommy crawling 
on the floor, and tugging at her gown all the time, 
as it was to herself to wait, when she was in a 
hurry to go. 

When Ellen returned home from school she 
found her mother lying on the bed, and looking 
very pale and ill. '' Ellen, my dear," said she, 
" I feel so ill that I don't think I can get up, and 
I shall want you to assist me." *' Oh yes," said 
Ellen, who was sorry for having been impatient, 
and did not know how troublesome real hard work 
was; '*what ^all I do first?" "Why, your 
father is not coming home to-night, but you will 
have to boil some milk for Tommy's supper." 
"And won't you have any supper, mother?" 
^ No, my child, I do not want any thing but a 
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drink of water." Ellen looked round for some, 

but there was none in the room, so she took a 

pitcher and ran down to the spring, which was 

pretty near them. She soon came back, and 

poured some out in a cup for her mother, and then 

was just putting the saucepan with Tommy's milk 

on the fire, when a loud scream from the little 

fellow startled her. He had climbed upon a chair 

and tumbled down, pulling with him the pitcher of 

water she had just brought in. Ellen rushed, first 

to pick up the pitcher and then Tommy, who was 

not much hurt, but went on screaming most lustily 

with fright. " So I shall have to go all the way 

to the spring for some more water," said Ellen, 

rather angrily,*" and to carry you with me, or you 

will tumble down again, you naughty boy." Ellen 

had scarcely said this, when she remembered how 

her mother had taken the trouble of climbing up 

the bank, with Tommy in her arms, to call her to 

school, and how patiently she had stood mending 

her torn frock. So she checked her own angry 

feeUngs, kissed Tommy's bumped forehead to 

make it well, and cheerfully set out again to the 

spring, and filled her pitcher afresh. When the 

business of boiling the milk, and giving the little 

boy his supper was finished, she had to put him to 

bed, and Tommy would not go to sleep this night. 

In vain she walked with him up and down the 

room, and sung in a low voice the little songs she 

had learned in school. Every time she thought he 

was asleep, his fretful cry began again, and roused 

her mother from her restless doze. But Ellen 

knew that it was not her little brother's fault, so 

sheonlysaid to herself, " What trouble I must have 
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giren mother when I was a babyl I must try and 
be very useful to her now." 

At last Tommy went to sleep, and Ellen wa« 
beginning to get very sleepy, for it was past her 
usual bed-time. But she thought, " Mother has 
often sat up all night with me when I was ill." So 
she tried to shake off her sleepiness, and helped 
her mother to get into bed. " Mother, how cold 
your feet are," said she, " would not you like to put 
them in hot water?" "Yes," said her mother, 
**but have you got enough water to boil?" Ellen 
looked round the room, and then remembered that 
there was no more left in the pitcher i so she said, 
** I will get some in a minute," and taking this 
time a pail, she ran off as fast as she could, that 
she might not hear her mother desire her not to 
mind. When she came back, new troubles awaited 
her. She found that the fire, which she had not 
noticed, was burning low — ^was nearly out. It 
must be made up, before any water could be boiled. 
She got some peat and wood, and at last the fire 
burned up brightly, but not till Ellen had had time 
to think, '' how patient mother must be to light tho 
fire every morning." 

The hot water gave Mrs. M'Kay a little relief; 
mid Ellen thought she might now go to bed, or 
rather to sleep, for she said to herself, ^* I will not 
d&iturfo mother by getting into her bed." But the 
floor was hard and cold, so Ellen looked round to 
see what she could make herself a bed of. She 
saw some empty sacks in one end of the room ; 
these she spread out together, lay down, and draw- 
ing her little cloak over her, was soon asleep. She 
had not slept long, when hermother's voice awoke 
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her, q^eakmg yery loud, so thait fihe wag quite 
frightened. She sprang up, and ran to the bed- 
side to ask what she wanted. Mrs. M'Kaj was 
sitting up in bed, but she wanted nothing, and did 
not seem to know what she was saying ; for people 
in a* fever often talk loudly and call out, without 
knowing what they say. Ellen had never heard 
of this, and she seated herself trembling by her 
mother, who sank back on her pillow quite ex- 
hausted. '^ I wish I had gone for the doctor before 
night," she exclaimed, but it was no use wishing, 
she must wait till morning, and Ellen thought it 
was the longest night she had ever known. 



LE8S05 LXI - 

The longest night, however, ham an et± Hie 
son rose at last, and it wa» a joyful sight to 
Ellen ; she fell on her knees to thankher heaven^ 
Father for having borne her up through the long 
and troubled night, and to pray for help throu^^ 
the day. Aa she arose from her knees, aery fron 
little Tommy anaounced that he was awake, aasA 
then there was the dressing and washing, and 
Ellen was much afraid lest either his crying or 
laughing should awake her moth^. When he Wias 
dressed, there was another difficulty ; who was to 
hold him and mind her mother, whilst she ran for 
the doctor, which she felt must be done socoi? 
Poor Ellen was quite weaiy and disheartened ; her 
mother was certainly getting worse, and she did 
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not know how to get the doctor. Sitting down on 
the door-step she began to cry, and little Tommy 
began to cry too; he wanted some breakfast, and 
this roused Ellen. Whilstshe wasgetting itready, 
she tried to think what could be done. Oh, how 
she wished that she cpuld ask her mother's advice; 
she remembered the time when she thought that 
she knew better than her mother if it happened 
that she was desired to come in doors, or to do any 
thing else she did not like. 

After a little thought she decided what to do. 
She placed some water by her mother's side, and 
taking the baby in her arms, she walked as fast as 
she could to the nearest cottage. Biddy, the 
eldest girl, was standing outside the door eating her 
breakfast. Ellen hastily explained to her what 
had happened. "Oh, Biddy," said she, "do go 
and sit with mother, whilst I run for the doctor." 
Biddy agreed to this, but added, "I shall never be 
able to keep Tommy quiet, he is afraid of me, and 
his screaming will wake Mrs. M*Kay.". "Never 
mind Tommy," said Ellen, "I will take him with 
me." So Biddy went to Mrs. M*Kay's cottage, 
and Ellen set out for the doctor. It was a long 
walk, and she was sadly tired when she got there. 

She knocked at the door, and asked if Dr. S 

was at home. "Yes," said the servant, "but he 
is busy and is not likely to be disengaged fora long 
time." " But mother is so ill," said Ellen, as she 
saw the servant closing the door again. "Pray 
sir, ask Dr. S if he can not come now." " In- 
deed," said he, "my master has a great many 
patients quite as ill as your mother, my little girl, 
so you must wait." 
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And Ellen did wait patiently, hour after hour, 
sitting on the door-step with Tommy asleep in her 
lap. ' At last the door opened and the doctor ap- 
peared. " Is this the little girl ?" said he, kindly. 
* I am sorry you have had to wait so long ; I am 
^oing to a sick person close by, but I shall be only 
% short time, so you may return home to your 
mother, and I will soon follow you." Then he 
called the servant and told him to give her some- 
thing to eat, and the servant gave h^ a great piece 
of bread and cheese, which she was very glad of, 
and set off home feeling quite rested. She found 
her mother much the same, and Biddy watching 
still beside her, though wondering what had kept 
Ellen BO long. 

Very soon the doctor wtme and gave Mrs. M'Kay 
some medicine, and left some more which Ellen 
was to give her next morning. Mrs. M*Kay wag 
much better this night. The next day the doctor 
came again and gave her something more, which 
relieved h^r so much that in the evening she was 
able to get up. Her husband, who had been out 
at work for several days, now returned home, and 
when he saw his wife looking so pale, he asked what 
was the matter. " I have been very ill, Ulick," 
said she, " and I think I should never have got 
well but for Ellen." Then she told him what a 
good and patient nurse Ellen had made whilst he 
was away. M*Kay was very glad; "And now," 
said he, "I shall not stay away from my work 
when you are ill, or go away unhappy, for I shall 
know that Ellen will nurse you and mind Tommy, . 
and try to repay the care you took of her when she 
was too young to help herself." ^ 
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BBSS* 



oon-se-qaenoe 

pro-duc-tion 

snp-port-ing 



pr^-pa-ra-toiy 
cQn-Te-ni-ent 
fea-tker-^ 
ad-mi-ra-tion 



dis^oOrloiUMid 
pre-8er^Yarrti0n 
con-yer-tod 
ex-pe-ri -en-ced 



BeeB live together in societies. A Idfe of bees 
consists of one female or qneen, the yonag hvood, 
and the drones and workers. The qneen u the 
mler of the hire, and lays the eggs. The Imtory 
of bees firom the time when the egg is first laid, to 
that when the perfect bee emerges frcnn the oe31, 
is Tory curious. It passes several days in Tarions 
preparatory states; the q<neen is sixteen days before 
she becomes a perfect bee; the first Aree, she 
remains in the egg, she is then hatched, and eon- 
tinnes feeding five days in the state of a larra or 
grub ; in this state bees have no feet She tben 
begins to spin her cocoon, which occupies aaoAer 
day ; tired by her labour, she remains pOTfeetly 
iitill for two days and sixteen hours, and then as- 
sumes another form, which is called the pupa, still 
remaining diut up in her cocoon for four days ami 
eight hours. The working bees are a longer period 
before they attain their perfect form. 

I am now going to teU you about the swarming 
of bees. When a hiye is disposed to send ferA a 
swarm or colony in order to seek a new home, it is 
conducted by the old queen. Tins swarmii^ 
usnaUy takes place from tiie middle of May to the 
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middle of June ; and the hamming noise jou often 
hear on a fine sunny day about this time, is caused 
by the flight of a flolony of bees from their old hive, 
which from the increased numbers has grown too 
hot for them to bear. When the swarm, with the 
queen at its head, rises into the air, the whole 
atmosphere appears thick with bees. This swarm 
presently settles on the branch of a tree, the queen 
waits till her subjects have taken their places^ and 
then joins them; the group thickens more and more, 
and sU, the loiterers hasten to their queen and com- 
panions, so that they form a Hying mass of bees 
supporting themselves uponeachother by the daws 
of their feet. When the bees are quietly settled, 
their owner shakes them off the branch into a new 
hive. 

Bees in a wild state generally settle in hollow 
trees, When they discover one, which they do at a 
great distance off, some of them seem to be em- 
ployed to eurvey and take possession of it as their 
new domain ; they appear to examine every part 
with great attention, even to the dead knots on the 
trunk ; having done which, the whole swarm takes 
up its abode there. Bees are well known to be a 
very irritable race, as I dare say you have experi- 
enced to your cost, if you have ever ventured to difh 
turb one. Mungo Park, in his travels in AMca, 
was once much annoyed by an attack of bees. 
His people in search of honey, disturbed a large 
colony of them; the bees sallied forth in myriads, 
and attaddng both med and beasts, put them all to 
the rout. One horse and six asses were either 
killed by them, or missing, in consequence of their 
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attack ; and for half an hour the bees seemed to 
have quite put an end to theu- journey. Bees, 
however, do no harm unless molested. 

A writer upon bees mentions, that he was once as- 
sisted by his maid-servant in hiving a swarm ; being 
rather fearful, she put a linen cloth as a defence 
over Jier head and shoulders; when the bees were 
shaken off the tree on which they had alighted, 
the queen probably settled on this cloth, for the 
whole swarm covered it, and getting under it, 
spread themselves over her face, neck, and bosom, 
BO that when the cloth was removed, she was a 
curious sight. She was with great difficulty kept 
from running off with all the bees upon her, but 
at length her master having quieted her fears began 
to search for the queen. He succeeded in finding 
her, and hoped when he had put her into the hive, 
that the bees would follow her, but they only 
seemed to cluster more closely; upon a second 
search he found another queen, whom he seized 
and placed in the hive also. The bees soon missed 
her, and crowded after her into it, so that in two 
or three minutes not one was left on the poor ter- 
rified girl. After this escape, she became very 
courageous, and would undertake the most hazard- 
ous employments about the hives. 

I am now going to describe to you the food of 
bees, and their way of storing it up and preparing 
it. This I think is the most interesting part of the 
history of that industrious little animal, and fills 
us with admiration at the greatness and power 
of Him who has implanted, in the smallest of his 
creatures, such wonderful instincts for their own 
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preserratioii. You all know, I Buppose, that bees 
make honey and wax, but besides this they pre- 
pare another substance, called bee-bread, which I 
^will describe to you presently. But I must first 
tell you the- manner in which they procure the 
lioney . As soon as a bee has alighted on a flower, 
she unfolds her tongue, which before was rolled up 
under her head, and darts it between the petals 
and stamina, she extends it to its full length, then 
contracts it, and then moves it about in all direc- 
tions till she has thoroughly wiped off all the honey 
that was lodged there, which she then swallows or 
deposits in her honey-bag or first stomach, where 
it is converted into pure honey. 

In collecting honey, bees do not solely confine 
themselves to flowers, they are very fond likewise 
of the sweet juices of fruit. When the honey-bag 
is quite filled with nectar, the bee next, by means 
of the feathered hairs with which her Body is covered, 
pilfers from the flowers the dust of the anthers, the 
pollen, from which the bee-bread is made. Some- 
times a bee is so discoloured with this powder, as to 
look like a different insect, white, yellow, or red, 
according to the different flowers she has been visit- 
ing. When the body of the bee is quite covered 
with this dust or farina, she wipes it off with the 
brushes of her legs, collects every particle of it, 
kneads it, and forms it into two little masses, and 
places one in each of the baskets formed by hairs 
on her hind legs ; then laden with honey and pol- 
len, she returns to her hive to store it up there. 
The honey is disgorged from the honey-bag into 
the cells of the honey-comb destined to receive it. 
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Within these eeUs, the bee likewise steves la^tbe 
poUen or bee-bread« kneading and packing it up 
quite dose, till the cell is filled. A la»ge pertiott 
of the oeUs of some oomfas is filled with tfaia 
bsead, which is thus always ready at hand for use. 
One prodactioB of the bee, and not the I c a at 
wooderfnl, is the honey-comb itselfi whiehi with its 
beatttifally amu^edlittWeells, forms so cosvenieBt 
a store-house for the ftuits of the dajr's hdMHir. 
Tho wax of which the bees constraDt th6 OMiihs, is 
asobstaiieefiannedbja^Mretionfironi thehr own 
bodiea^. 



LESSON LXIIL 



MORNINO. 



Awake, little girl, it is time to arise, 

Come shake drowsy deep from your eye : 

The lark is lend warbling his notes to the skies, 
And the sim is far mounted on high. * 

Oh come, for the fields with gay flow'rets o'erflow, 

The dew-drop is trembling still; 
The lowing herds graze in the pastures below. 

And the sheep-bell is heard from tho hill. 

Oh come, for the bee has flown out of his bed, 
* To begin his employment anew ; 
The spider is weaving her delicate thread. 
Which Imlliantly glitters with dew. ^ 
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Ok esme, for tiie a«t has crept tmt of ber oelly 

Again to hev labow die gees ; 
She kiiowB tiM Irae ifvlae <^B)!ommto tea well, 

To waste them in idle repose. 

Awake, little deeper, and do not despise 

Of insects instniction to ask ; 
From jonr pillow with good resolutions arise, 

And cheerfiillj go to your task. 



LESSON LXIV. 



BYBNING. 



Little girl, it is time to retire to your rest ; 

The sheep are put into the fold, 
The linnet forsakes us, and flies to her nest. 

To shelter her young from the cold. 

The owl has flown out of his lonely retreat. 
And screams through the tall shady trees ; 

The nightingale takes on the hawthorn bis seat, 
And sings to the eyening breeze. 

The sun, too, now seems to have finished his racoi 

And sinks once again to his rest ; 
Bat though we no longer can see his bright face, 

He leaves a gold streak in the west. 

Little girl, have you finish'd your daily employ 
With industry, patience, and care ? 

If so, lay your head on your pillow with joy, 
No thern to disturb ehall be there, /-^^^t^ 
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The moon thro* your curtain shall cheerfully peep, 
Her »ilyer beams dance on your eyes ; 

And mild eyening breezes shall fan you to sleep, 
Till bright morning bids ypu arise. 



LESSON LXV. 

ANBCDOTB OF AN BLBPHANT. 
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** An elephant," said Mr. Barlow, " is the largest 
land animal that we are acquainted with. It is 
many times thicker than an ox, and grows to the 
length of eleven or twelve feet; its strength is 
prodigious; but it is at the same time so very 
gentle, that it rarely does hurt to any thing, even 
in the woods, where it resides. It lives on the 
fruits and branches of trees. But what is most 
singular about its make is, that instead of a nose, 
it has a hollow piece of fleshjyhich grows over its 
mouth, to the length of three or four feet ; this is 
called the trunk of the elephant; and he is capable 
of bending it in every direction. When he wants 
to break off the branch of a tree, he twists his 
trunk round it, and snaps it off directly. When 
he wants to drink, he lets it down again into the 
water, sucks up several gallons at a time, and then 
doubling the end of it back, discharges it into his 
mouth." '' But if he is so large and strong/' Baid 
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Tommy, '* I ahonld sappoae, it must be impossi- 
ble ever to tame him?" <* So perhaps it would,** 
replied Mr. Barlow, ^' did they not instruct those 
that have been already tamed, to assist in catch- 
ing others." T.— " How is that, sir?" Mr. 
B. — " When they have discoyered a forest 
where these animals resort, they make a lai^e 
inclosure with strong pales and a deep ditch, 
leaving only one entrance to it, which has a strong 
gate left purposely open. They then let one or 
two of their tame elephants loose, who join the 
wild ones, and gradually entice them into the in> 
closure. As soon as one of these has entered, a 
man who stands ready, shuts the gate, and takes 
him prisoner. The animal finding himself thus 
entrapped, begins to grow furious, and attempts 
to escape ; out immediately two tame ones, of the 
largest size and greatest strength, who had been 
placed there on purpose, come up to him, one on 
each side, and beat him with their trunks till he 
becomes more quiet. A man then comes behind, 
ties a very large cord to each of his hind legs, and 
fastens the other end of it to two great trees. He 
is then left without food for some hours, and in 
that time generally becomes so docile as to suffer 
himself to be conducted to the stable which is pre- 
pared for him, where he lives the rest of his life 
like a horse, or any other sort of domestic animal." 
r. — " And pray, sir, what did the elephant 
do to the tailor?" " There was," said Mr. Bar- 
low, '^ at Surat, a city where many of these tame 
elephants are kept, a tailor, who used to sit and 
work in his shed, dose to the place to which these 
elephants were led every day to drink. This man 
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oontracted a; kind of aoqoaintaiide^vSliU one^rflihe 
laxgest of these beasts, and used io present him 
with fruits and othw vegetables, i^henev^ the 
elephant passed by his deor. The elephaitt was 
aeenstomed to put hkr long tiunk in at the window, 
and to receiye in thatmanner whatevmr his Mend 
chose to give. Btrt dne day tibe taiiov ha^jppea- 
ed to be in a more than ordinary ill^humovr, aind 
not emuddering how dangerous it might prove 
to provohd an animal of that ease and strength, 
when th<3 elephant put his trunk inat the 'window, 
as usuid, instead of giving him any thing to eat, he 
pricked him widi his needle. The elephant in- 
stantly withdrew his trunk, and without showing 
any marks of resentment, went oii with the rest to 
drink ; but after he had quenched his thirst, he 
coBeeted a large quantity of the dirtied water he 
could find in his trunk, which I have akeuiy told 
you is- capable of holding many gaHcms, and when 
he pa&sed by the tailor's shop on his return, he dis- 
charged it full in his face, with so true an aim, that 
he wetted him all over, and almost drowned him ; 
thus justly punishing the man for his ill-nature and 
breadi of Mendship." 
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LESSON LXVr. 

THE PIOUS SONS. 
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In one of those terrible eruptionsof Mount-^tna,* 
whichhave oftenhappened, the danger of the inhabi* 
tants of the adjacent country was uncommonly great. 
To avoid immediate destruction from the flames, 
and the melted lava which ran down the sides of 
the mountains, the people were obliged to retire 
to a considerable distance. Amidst the hurry and 
confusion of such a scene (every one flying and 
carrying away whatever he deemed most precious), 
two brothers, in the height of their solicitude for 
the preservation of their wealth and goods, sud- 
denly recollected thattheirfather and mother, both 
very old, were xmable to save themselves by flight. 
Filial tenderness triumphed over every other con- 
sideration. — ** Where," cried the generous youths, 
'* shall we find a more precious treasure than they 
are who gave us being, and who have cherished 
and protected us through life?" Having said 
this, the one took up his father on his shoulders, 
and the other his mother, and happily made their 
way through the surrounding smoke and flames* 



• A voUssoo cr burning moantain in the island of Sicily. 
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AH who were witness of this dutiful and affection- 
ate conduct, were struck with the highest admira- 
tion ; and their posterity, ever after, called the 
path which these good^ young men took in their 
retreat, " The Field of the Pious." 



LESSON LXVII. 

THE ORPHAN BOT. 

Stay, lady, stay, for mercy's sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan's tale ! 
Ah I sure my looks must pity wake I 

'Tis want that makes my cheek so pale. 
Yet I was once a mother's pride, 

And my brave father's hope and joy ; 
But in tho Nile's proud fight he died, 

And I am now an orphan boy. 

Poor foolish child I how pleased was 1, 

When news of Nelson's victory came, 
Along the crowded streets to fly, 

And see the lighted windows flame I 
To force me home my mother sought, 

She could not bear to see my joy ; 
For with my father's life 'twas bought. 

And made me a poor orphan boy. 

The people's shouts were long and loud ; 

My mother shuddering closed her ears ; 
•* Rejoice I rejoice I" still cried the crowd, 

My mother answer'd with her teaif • j 
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" Oh I why do tears steal down your cheek," 
Cried I, ** while others shout for joy ?" 

She kiss'd me, and in accents weak, 
She call'd me her poor orphan boy« 

*^ What is an orphan boy ?** I said, 

When suddei^y she gasp'd for breath ; 
And her eyes closed ; — I shriek'd for aid, — 

But, ah I her eyes were closed in death I 
My hardships since I will not tell ; 

But now no more a parent's joy — 
Ah, lady I I haye learnt too well. 

What 'tis to be an orphan boy. 

O were I by your bounty fed I — 

^^Jf gentle lady I do not chide I 
Trust me, I mean to earn my bread; 

The sailor's orphan boy has pride. 
Lady, you weep : — ^what is't you say ? 

You'll give me clothing, food, employ f — 
Look down, dear parents I look and see 

Your happy, happy orphan boy. 
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LESSON LXVIIL 

THB BfASK OF NATURB. 
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Who is thig beautiful Tiigin that -af^roadieEi, 
clothed in a robe of l%ht green ? She has a gar- 
land of flowers on her head, and flowers spring up 
wherever she sets her foot. The snow which 
covered the fields, and Ihe ice which was on the 
rivers melt away when she breathes upon them. 
The young lambs fHsk about her, and the birds 
-warble to welcome her coming ; when they see her, 
they begin to choose their mates, and to build 
their nests. Youths and maidens, have ye seen 
this beautiful virgin ? If ye have, tell who she is, 
and what is her name ? 

Who is this that cometh from the south, thinly 
clad in a light transparent garment ? Her breath 
is hot and sultry ; she seeks the refreshment of 
the cool shade ; she seeks the clear streams, the 
crystal brook to bathe her languid limbs. The 
brooks and rivulets fly from her, and are dried up 
at her approach. She cools her parched lips wi^ 
berries, and the grateful acid of fruits. The 
tanned haymakers welcome her coming, and the 
sheep-shearer, who clips the fleeces of his flock 
with his sounding shears. When she cometh, let 
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me lie under the tinck^bftd^^ef arspreading beech 
tree ; let me walk with her in the early morning, 
when the dew is ytftttipoiHfce' grass; let me wan- 
der with Jier in. Ae soft twiligbl^ whea^ihe.fahfip-' 
herd shuts his fold, and the star of the evening 
appears. Who is she thatcometh ficom.tbesoutii? 
Youths and maidens, tell me, if you knowi who is 
she, and wh&l is.her name ? 

Who is he that cometh with -.sober pacOi afceaUnf 
upon us unawares? His garments are red witib 
the blood of the grape, and his temples are bound 
wiA ariieaC el ripe wkeait. His hair is HUn, and 
begm9to&U, and the sabum isiwxed wiMi fllovrti- 
fdl grey. He shakes the browti< nats frwk the 
tree. Qe wimis the horn, and calls the huntenrto 
their spovt The gun sounds. Hie tremblifig 
partridge., and the beautiful pheasant flutter, 
bleeding luliie air, and fall dead'eit'the sportsman's 
feet. Youths and maidens, tefll me, if you know, 
who is he, and what is his name? „ 

Who is he that cometh from the north, in fbr 
and warm wool? He wraps his doak dose about 
him. His head is bald; his baard is madetof shaarp 
iddes. He loves thehlasing fice, high piled upon 
the hearth, and the wine sparkling in the glass. 
He binds skates to his feet, and skims ovw tbit 
frozen lakes. His breath is piercing and cdd^ and 
no little flower dares to peep above the surface of 
the groxnd when he is by. Whart^ever he'toudies 
turns to iee^ Youths and maadens^ dt> you see 
him ? B» is coming upon us, and soon w31 be 
here. Tell me, if you know, who he^is, and^what 
is his name? 

BdftB'AtnLTli , 
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LESSON LXIX. 

THB SLUGGARD. 

*Tis the voice of fhe slnggard — ^I heard him com- 
plain^ 

'' Yon have waked me too soon, I must dumber 
again/' 

As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed 

Tnms his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy 
head. 

''A little more sleep, and a little more dumber/' 
Thus he wastes half his days, and his hours with- 
out niunber; 
And when he gets up, he sits folding his hands, 
Or walks about saunt'ring, or trifling he stands. 

I pass'd by his garden, and saw the wild brier, 
The thorn and the thistle grow broader and higher ; 
The clothes that hang on him are turning to rags; 
Andhis money still wastes, tillhe starvesorhe begs. 

I made him a visit, still hoping to find 

He had taken more care for improving his mind; 

He told me his dreams, talk*d of eating and 

drinking, 
But he scarce reads his Bible, and never loves 

thinking. 

Said I then to my heart, " Here's a lesson for me, 
That man's but a picture of what I might be; 
But thanks to my friends for their care in mj 

breedings 
Who taught me betimes to love working and 

reading." 
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Whohas not sometimes heard hisToice repeatedi 
wlien,neyertheless,heis certain that nooneiswithin 
hearing ? When calling alond ** come here," a Toice 
repeats, " come here,** or ** here/* This repetition 
is heard when the sound happens to strike against 
some hard substance of sufficient size — a wall, or 
wood, or mountain, will give back the sound of 
your Toice, and seem to mock you with your own 
words. This sound is called an echo. The lion 
in the following fable is supposed to hear this 
voice, and mistake it for some other creature's. 

THB LION AND THB ECHO. 

A lion, bravest of the wood, 

Whose title undisputed stood. 

As o'er the wide domains he prowled, 

And in pursuit of booty growled^ 

An echo from a distant cave, 

Growl'd back in tones as loud and grave* 

His majesty, surprised, began 

To think at first it was a man; 

But, on reflection sage, he found 

It was too like a lion's sound. ^ t 
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" Whose voice is that which growls at mine?'' 
His Highness asked. Sa^ eeho, ^* mine T 
" Thine T says the Hon; "who art then ?" 
Echo, as stern, cried, " who art thon ?" 
"Enow Tm a lion ; hear and tremble T 
Replied the king. Cried echo, "tremble T 
"Come forth," says lion ; " show thyself." 
iiacaruo echo answeired, " elf."* 
" Elf, durst thou call me, vile pretender ?" 
Echo as loud replied, " pretender T 
JU timi 9^ jealous of his reign, 
'Se ffmUA in zage; Jie.gvowlad «giJA. 
XAcensed .the more, he chafed and fiyamed) 
. .iA^id rcraad ithe spacious fbsest roamedy 
To find the xival of his throne, 
W]m> ^larBt with him dispute tikb orown. 

A fcx, who listened all the while, 
Addressed the monarch with a nnile : 
^ ify liege, most humbly I make bold, 
'Though truth may not be always told, 
That tiiie same phaatom which you, liwr» 
That so alarms your royal ear. 
Is not a rival of yojor throne ; 
The voice and fears are all your own." 
Imaginary terrors ooare 
A timorous soul yriHk real Hear. 
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LESSON LXXI. 

THAVBIXBBA' WONMBBi. 

ad-ven-tureB ab«s(v>lute-ly pec<U'^i-ou8 

en-ter-taia-ment nau-se-ous de-li«ci-oiis. 

qua^dru-ped in-gre-di-ents tem-per-a-ttire 

hab-i-ta-tions in-tox-i-ca-ting o-dor-i-fer-ous 

ar-ti-fi-ci-al-ly pun-gent ar-tic-u-late-ly 

nn-pal-a-ta-ble li-qoid cat-er-piWars 

Te-ge-ta-bles sal-ti-tar-j £m«ta8-tic 

One winter's eveaiag, a» Captain CoiiqMuss wa» 
Sitting by the fire-side with his children' all roimA 
him, little Jack said to him, *' Papa^ pray teB vm 
Bom& stories about what you have seen in yotir 
voyages. I have been vastly entertained wihibt 
you WQie abroad, mih Onlliveifs Travels and' tii# 
AdveBtores of Sinbad the Sailor; and, I tibittk^ as 
yo« have gone round and ronnd the wotld, yon 
must have met with thingsaswonderfulas theydid." 
'* No, my dear," said the Oi^tain, '' I nevwr met 
with LillipQtians or BrobdJgfnsgianB, I assnareyou, 
nor ever saw the bkck loadstone mountain) ov 
the vaUey ot diamonds; but> to be sore, I hsifo 
seen a^gieat variety of people, and their different 
manners and ways of living; and if it will be utof- 
entertainment to yen, I will tcdl yon^ some 
curious partionlars of what I obseviviDdu'^ ^^'Ifktif 
do, Papa/' cried Jaok and aUlwbirotfieis Miii 
sisters ; m they drew dose around hon^ and her 
began as foUowse 

''Wen, tiiLeQ, I ww>om$e,aboutihiB«iM oftfM 
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year, in a country when it was very cold, and the 
poor inhabitants had much ado to keep themselTes 
from starring. They were chid partly in the akiiis 
of beasts, made smooth and soft by aparticular art, 
but chiefly in garments made from the outer cover* 
ing of a middle-sized quadruped, which they were 
so cruel as to strip off his back while he was alive. 
They dwelt in habitations, part of which was sunk 
under ground. The materials were either stones, 
or earth hardened by fire ; and so violent, in that 
country, were the storms of wind and rain, that 
many of them covered their roofs all over with 
stones. The walls of their houses had holes to 
let in the light ; but to prevent the cold air and 
wet from coming in, they were covered by a sort 
of transparent stone, made artificially of melted 
sand or fiints. As wood was rather scarce, I know 
not what they would have done for firing, had they 
not discovered in the bowels of the earth, a very 
extraordinary kind of stone, which, when put 
among burning wood, caught fire and fiiamed like 
a torch." 

''Dear me," said Jack, ^' what a wonderful stone I 
I suppose it was somewhat like what we call 
fijre-stones, that shine so when we rub them to- 
gether." " 1 don't think they would bum," replied 
the Captain; ''besides, they are of a darker 
odour." 

" Well, but their diet too was remarkable. Some 
of them ate fish that had been hung up in the 
smoke, till it was quite dry and hard; and along 
with it, they ate either the roots of plants, or a 
sort of coarse black cake made of powdered seeds. 
These were the poorer class ; the richer had a 
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white kind of cake, which they were fond of daub- 
ing over with a greasj matter that was the pro- 
duct of a large animal among them. This grease 
thej used, too, in ahnost all their dishes, and when 
Iredli, it really was not unpalatable. They like- 
, wise deyoured the flesh of many birds and beasts 
when they could get it ; and ate the leares and 
other parts of a yariety of vegetables growing in 
the country, some absolutely raw, others variously 
prepared by the aid of fire. Another great article 
of food was the curd of milk, pressed into a hard 
mass and salted. This had so rank a smell, that 
persons of weak stomachs often could not bear to 
come near it. For drink, they made great use of 
the water in which certain dry leaves had been 
steeped. These leaves, I was told, came from a 
great distance. They had likewise a method of 
preparing a grass-like plant steeped in water, with 
the addition of a bitter herb, and then set to work 
or ferment. I was prevailed upon to taste it, and 
thought it at first nauseous enough, but in time I 
liked it pretty well. When a large quantity of the 
ingredients is used, it becomes perfectly intoxicat- 
ing. But what astonished me most, was their use 
of a liquor so excessively hot and pungent, that it 
seems like liquid fire. I once got a mouthful of it 
by mistake, taking it fot water, which it resembles 
in appearance; but I thought it would instantly 
have taken away my breath. Indeed, people are 
notunfrequently killed by it; and yet many of them 
will swallow it greedily whenever they can get it. 
This, too, is said to be prepared from the seeds 
above mentioned^ which are innocent and salutary 
in their natural state, though made to yield such 
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a porttifcioiiB jvLiCfb. The stmngesl ctristom thsi 
i beMet^ preyails in any natioii, I found here; 
iAidb was, that some take a ittiglvty pleasnre in 
filling their mouths fiill of abominable Bmoke; 
and others, in thrusting a nasty powder up tibeii 
nosfarik" 

** I should think it would choke them," said Jack. 
" ItalmoBt choked me," answered his father, ** only 
to stand by while they did it ; but use^ it is tnaij 
said, is second natiu*e/^ 

** I was glad enough to leave this cold cfimate; 
asid about half a year after, I fell in with a people 
enjoying a delicious temperature of air, and a 
country full of beauty and verdure. The trees 
and slnrubs were furnished with a great variety of 
fruits, which, with other vegetable products, cour 
stituted a large part of the food of the inhabitants. 
I particularly relished certain berries growing in 
bunches, some white and some red, of a pleasant 
sourish taste, and so transparent, that one might 
see the seed at their very centre. Here were 
whole fields full of extremely odoriferous flowers, 
which they told me were succeeded by pods bearing 
seeds, that afforded good nourishment to n^an and 
beast. A great variety of birds enlivened the groves 
and woods ; among which I was entertauied with 
one, that without any teaching, spoke almest as ar« 
ticulately as a parrot, though indeed it was ail the 
repetition of a single word. The peo^de were 
tolerably gentle and civilized, and possessed many 
of the arts of life. Their dress was very varioas. 
Many were clad only in a tMn cloth made of liie 
long fibres of the stalks of a plant cultivated for 
t^ purpose, whfeh they prepated by soaldtig is 
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woie dotli woven.'from a «opt ef vegetable wool, . 
growing in pods upon bushes. But tbe tnmst mnr 
gidtf'inaterU wMafiiiioglofli|7'flta^^ ohieflyby 
the rioherolaflBes, wUoh, aalivaseredibly infonn- 
ed, ismaAvfiEiGturedout of the.webs of caterpillars; 
a most wonderful ciroumstanoe, if we consider the 
immense number of eaterpillars necessary io the 
production tofsa largo a quantity of stuff as I saw 
used. This people aie yery fantasticin their dress, 
espeeiiklly the women, whose apparel consists of a 
great number of artidesimpossible to be described^ 
and strangely dii^iang the natural foim of the 
bodiy. lu'some iustsAces ihey seem very cleanly; 
but4n othersythe Hottentodscanscarcely go beyond 
&em ; f airticulavly inthe management of their hair, 
whieh is all matted and stifiened with the fat of 
swinoand other animals, mixed up with powdess 
of vanous oalomrs and ingredients. Like most 
Indian nations, they uae f^jatiiers in the head-dress. 
One thing surprised me much, which was, that 
they bring up in theirhouses aaanimal of the tiger 
Idffed, with fimdd^ble teeth and clows, which, uo^ 
withstanding its natural ferociiy, is played with 
and caressed by the most timid and ddicato of 
their women." 

'' I am sure I would not play with it," said Jack, 
"' Wl»y,\ 7WP( might diance to get an ugly scratch, 
if you did," said the Captain. 

*' The language of this nation seems very harsh 
and unintelligible to a foreigner, yet they converse 
among one another with great ease and quickness. 
One of the oddest customs is that which men use 
on saluting each other. Let the weather be what 
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it will, they nnooTer their heads, and remain nn- 
covered for i^ome time, if they mean to be eztn- 
ordinarily respeetfuL" 

'' Why, that's like pulling off onr hata,'' said Jack. 
" Ah, ah I Papa," cried Betsey, " I hare found yon 
out. You hare been telling us of our own country, 
and what is done at home, all this while/' '' But^" 
said Jack, '' we don't bum stones, or eat grease and 
powderedseeds,orwearskinsand caterpillars' webs, 
orplay with tigers." *' No I" said the Captain ; ** pray 
whature coals but stones ; and isnot butter, grease; 
and com, seeds; and leather, skins; and silk, the 
web of a kind of caterpillar ; and may we not as 
well call a cat an animal of the tiger-kind, as a tiger 
an animal of the cat-kind ? So, if you will recol- 
lect what I have been describing, you will find, 
with Betsey's help, that all the other wonderful 
things I have told you of, are matters familiar 
among ourselves. But I meant to show you, that 
a foreigner might easily represent every thing as 
equally strange and wonderful among us, as we 
could do with respect to his country \ and also to 
make you sensible that we daily call a great many 
things by their names, without inquiring into their 
nature and properties ; so that in reality, it is only 
the names, and not the things themsdves, witk 
which we are acquainted." 

Evenings ai Seme. 
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AFRICAN H08PITALITT. 

cel-e-brat-ed yict-uals cho-rns 

. in-ter-est-ing un-com-fort-a-ble plaint-iye 
hoEhpi-ta-ble de-ject-ed li-ter-al-ly 

dis-cour-a-ging ben-e-fac-tress tranB-larted 
mor-ti-fi-ca-tion ap-pre-hen-sion com-pas-sion-ate 
pre-ju-di-oes ex-tem-po-re re-com-pense 

Mango Park, the celebrated AMcan traveller, 
gives the following lively and interesting account 
of the hospitable treatment which he received from 
a negro woman : ^^ Being arrived at Sego, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of Bambarra, situated on ^e 
banks of the Niger, I wished to pass over to that 
part of the town in which the king resides : but, 
from the number of persons eager to obtain a pas- 
sage, I was under the necessity of waiting two 
hours. During this time, the people who had 
crossed the river, carried information to Mansong, 
the king, that a white man was waiting for a pas- 
sage, and was coming to see him. fle immediately 
sent over one of his chief men, who informed me 
that the king could not possibly see me imtil he 
knew what had brought me into his country : and 
that I must not presume to cross the river without 
the king's permission. He therefore advised me to 
lodge for that night, at a distant village to which 
he pointed ; and said that, in the morning, he would 
give me ftirther instructions how to conduct myself. 
This was very discouraging. However, as there 
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was no remedy, I set off for the village ; wliere I 
found, to my great mortification, that no peison 
would admit me into his house. From preju- 
dices infnsed into their minds, I was r6^u*ded 
with astonishment and fear; and was obliged to 
sit the whole day without victuals, in the shade 
of a tree. 

" The night threatened to be very uncomfort- 
able ; for the wind rose, and there was great ap- 
pearance of a heavy rain: the wild beasts, too, 
were so numerous in the neighbourhood, that I 
should have been tmder the necessity of climbing 
up tiie tree, and resting among the branches. 
About sunset, however, as I was preparing to pass 
tile nig^t in this manner, and had turned my horefe 
loose, that he nu^t graze at Jibevty, a negro 
woman, returning ir<«i the laboiars of the fidd, 
stopped to observe me ; and perceiving that I was 
weary and defected, mqansed into my situatiim. 
I briefly explained it to her ; after which, with looks 
c( great compassion, she took up my saddle and 
'bridle, android me to follow her. Having con- 
fduoted me^into her hut, she lighted a lamp, spread 
a mat on the floor, and told me I might remain 
lihere for the night* Finding that I was v^ 
liungxy, she went o«t to pnocure me something to 
«at; and«vetumed ifradftovt time^with av«ry fine 
'fish;: which, having caused it to behalf Ixoiled upon 
mom» embens, she gave me for si; pper. The rites 
^hospitality boingithiis perfonnedtowarda astran- 
•gor «n disti^ wy worthy benefiKtress (poiseling 
to thesnat, ondiellttigsme i might sleep tlMiewith- 
•mit ^ppmhenskm) ealledto 'the female>pazt«f the 
Aonily, who had stood ffifloa^sm me all th« while 
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in fixed astonishment, to resume their task of spin- 
ning cotton, in which thej continued to employ 
themselves great part of the night. 

" They lightened their labour by songs, one of 
which was composed extempore; for I was myseK 
the subject of it. It was sung by one of the yoimg 
women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. The 
air was sweet and plaintive, and the words literally 
translated were tiiese : ' The winds roared, and 
the rains fell. — The poor white man, faint and 
weary, came and sat under our tree. — He has no 
mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind his 
com. — Chorus. Let us pity the white man: no 
mother has he to bring him milk ; no wife to grind 
his com.' Trifling as these events may appear to 
the reader, they were to me affecting in the high* 
est degree. I was oppressed by such unexpected 
kindness ; and sleep fled from my eyes. In tbd 
morning I presented to my compassionate land- 
lady two of the four brass buttons which remained 
on my waistcoat ; the only recompense it was in 
my power to make her/ 

Park's TraveU, 
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ANOTHBR ADVBNTUBB OF MY7NG0 PARK. 



in-te-ri-or 

en-ooun-ter-ed 

hes-i-tat-ing 

MaD-din-goe 

ap-pre-hen-si-on 

pro-ceed 

ob-vi-ous 

re-sist-ance 



ez-am-ine 

mi-nute-lj 

in-spect-ed 

ban-dit-ti 

re-maiii-der 

hu-man-i-ty 

mem-o-ran-dam 

wil-der-ness 



al-ter-na-ti7e 

in-flu-euce 

re-li-gi-on 

Pro-vi-dence 

con-des-cend 

ir-re-sist-i-bly 

con-so-la-ti-on 

con-tem-plate 



On hia return from the interior of Africa, Mr. 
Park was encountered by a party of armed men, 
who said that the king of the Foulahs had sent 
them to bring him, his horse, and every thing that 
belonged to him, to Fooladoo ; and that he must 
therefore turn back, and go along with them. — 
** Without hesitating," says Mr. Park, *' I turned 
round and followed them, and we travelled together 
near a quarter of a mile without exchanging a 
word; when, coming to a dark place in the wood, 
one of them said, in the Mandingoe language, 
'This place will do,' and immediately snatched 
the hat from my head. Though I was by no means 
free from apprehensions, yet I was resolved to 
■how as few signs of fear as possible; and there- 
fore told them, that unless my hat was returned to 
me, I would proceed no fsu-ther; but before I had 
time to receive an answer, another drew his knife, 
and seizing on a metal button which remained 
upon my waistcoat, cut it off, and put it into his 
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pocket. Their intention was now obvioug; and 
I thought that the easier they were permitted to 
rob me of every thing, the less I had to fear. I 
therefore allowed them' to search my pockets 
without resistance, and examine every part of my 
apparel, which they did with the most scrupulous 
exactness. But observing that I had one waist- 
coat under another, they insisted that I should 
cast them off; and at last, to make sure work, 
they stripped me quite naked. Even my half 
boots, though the sole of them was tied to my foot, 
with a broken bridle-rein, were minutely inspect- 
ed. Whilst they were examining the plunder, 
I begged them to return my pocket compass; 
but when I pointed it out to them, as it was lying 
on the ground, one of the banditti, thinking I was 
about to take it up, cocked his musket, and swore 
that he would shoot me dead on the spot, if I pre- 
sumed to put my hand on it. After this, some of 
them went away with my horse, and the remainder 
stood considering whether they should leave me 
quite naked, or allow me something to shelter me 
from the heat of the sun. Humanity at last pre- 
vailed, they returned me the worst of the two 
shirts, and a pair of trowsers, and as they went 
away, one of them threw back my hat^ in the 
crown of which I kept my memorandums, and 
this was probably the reason they did not wish to 
keep it. 

'' After they were gone, I sat for some time 
looking round me with amazement and terror. 
Whichsoever way I turned, nothing appeared but 
danger and difficulty. I saw myself in the midst 
of a vast wUdemess, in the depth of the rainy 
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season, naked, and alone, sarroimded hj (wvage 
animals, and by men still more savagew 1 wsAfiye 
hundred miles from the nearest Evrepean settle- 
ment. All these circvunstances crowed st <Hice 
upon my recollection ; and, I confess, my (spoitB 
began to fidl me. I considered my fate as certain, 
and. that I had no alternative but to lie down and 
die. The influence of religion, howerer^ aided and 
supported me. I reflected that no human pru- 
dence or foresight could possibly have arrerted 
my present sufferings. I was indeed a stranger 
in a strange land; yet I was still under the pro- 
tecting eye of that Providence who has conde- 
scended to call himself the stranger's friend. At 
this moment, painful as my feelings were, the ex- 
traordinary bea^ity of a small moss rrresislflbly 
caught my eye. I mention this, to show firom 
what trifling circumstances the mind will some- 
times derive consolation ; for, though the whole 
plant was not larger than my fingers, I could not 
contemplate the delicate structure of its parts 
without admiration. Can that Being, thought I, 
who planted, watered, and brought to perfection, 
in this obscure part of the world, a thing of so 
small importance, look with unconcem on the situ- 
ation and sufl»Brings of creatures fofrmed after Hb 
own image ? Surely not I JKefleetions like these 
would not allow me to despair. I started up, and 
disregarding both hunger and f&tigue, trarrdled 
fDorwurds, asrared that relief was at hand, and I 
was net disappointed.^' 

Paril'b TYavds. 
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LESSON LXXIV. 

TERSES SUPPQSBD TO BE WRITTEN BY ALEXAafl>ER 
SELKIRK (BOBmSQN CSUSDE), IN THE ISLiLND OF 
JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

I am nHmi^roh of ajl I survey, 

My right .there is none to dispuie ; 

From the eentee.aU r<mnd to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the hrute. 

solitude I where ace the charms, 
Which sages have seen in thy ta,ce ? 

Better dwell in the midst of alarms^ 
Than reign in this horrible place. 

1 am out of humanity's reach, 

I must finish my journey alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of speech ; 
I start at the sound of my own. 

^e beasts that roam over the plain, 

My form with indffierence see ; 
They are so imacquainted with man, 

Their tameness is shocking to me 

Society, fiiendslnp, and lore, 

Divinely bestow'd upon man, 
Oh I had I the wings* ef a dove, 

How soon would I taste you again. 

My sorrows I ithen naught assuage 
In the HSKjrs of ireligiim and truth; 

Might learn from the wisdom of age, 
And be cheer'd by the saUies of youth. 
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Religion I What treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word I 

More precious than silyer or gold, 
Or all that this earth can adSbrd. 

But the sound of the church-going bell. 
These valleys and rocks never heard; 

Never sigh'd at the sound of a knell. 
Or smil'd when a sabbath appeared. 

Te winds, that have made me your sport. 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 

My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me ? 

O tell me I yet have a friend. 
Though a friend I am never to see. 

How fleet is a glance of the mind I 
Compared with the speed of its flight, 

The tempest itself lags behind. 
And the swift-winged arrows Qf light. 

When I think of my own native land, 
In a moment I seem to be there : 

But alas I recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 

But the sesrfowl is gone to her nest. 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 

Even here is a season of rest. 
And I to my cavern repair. 
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There's merej in eyery place, 
And mercy (encouraging thought I) 

GKyos even faction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. 

C0WPBR« 
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THB LOST CAHBL. 

der-yis jew-els sor-cer-er 

mer-chant ca-di calm-ness 

par-ti-cu-lar-ly e-vl-dence sus-pi-cions 

pro-ha-bil*i^t7 ad-duce herb -age 

A dervis was journeying alone in the desert, 
when two merchants suddenly met him.^ *Tou 
hare lost a camel/' said he to the merchants. 
«* Indeed we have," they replied. ** Was he not 
blind in his right eye, and lame in his left leg?" 
said the derris. *'He was," replied the merchants. 
^^Had he lost a front tooth?" said the dervis. 
" He had," rejoined the merchants. '* And was 
he not loaded with honey on one side, and wheat 
on the other?" *'Most certainly he was," they 
replied ; '* and as you have seen him so lately, and 
marked him so particularly, you can, in all proba- 
bility, conduct us to him.'' ^^My friends/' said 
the dervis, '* I have never seen your camel, nor 
ever heard of him, but from yourselves." — "A 
pretty story, truly!" said the merchants; *^but 
where are tiie {ewels which formed a nart of his 
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cargo?" "I have nMbtr meast jwa ctLtaeL nor 
your jewels,"' repeated the deim6.« On Hsm they 
seized his person, and fbrtinrtdi hRunied him 
before the cadi, where,, on the stncteslj search, 
nothbg could be found upon him, nor could any 
eyidence whatever be adduced to conyict him, 
either of falsehood or- of theft. Thej were then 
about to proceed against him as a sorcerer, when 
the dervis, with great calmness,' thus addressed 
the court : — " I have been much amused vdth your 
surprise, and own that there has been some 
ground for your suspicions; but I have lived long 
and alone, and I cah find ample scope for obser- 
vation, even in a desert. I knew that I had 
crossed the track of a camel that had strayed £rom 
its owner, because I saw no mark of any hnunan 
footsteps on the same route ; I knew that the ani- 
mal was blind in one eye, because it had <9K>pped 
the herbage only on one side of its path ; and I 
perceived that it was lame in one leg, from the 
faint impression that particular foot had prodneed 
upon the sand ; I concluded that the animal had* 
lost one tooth, because wherever it had gmodd, 
a small tuft of herbage was left uninjured, in tile 
centre of its bite. As to that which formed the 
burden of the beast, the busy ants iiiibxsied me 
that it was com on tihe one side, andihe'ckistdring 
Sim that it was honqr on the other.'* 
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THB KCD, 

be-numfo-ed in-hal-ing pit-e-ous-ly 

doHsertHdd dis-con-so-late im-me-di-ate-ly 

ao«conipp»-B}r com-men-ced com-fort-a-bk 

in-pa-ti-eoee vex-a-tion trou*bl&-some 

One Ueak day in March, SjMa returning from 
a yifidt to the aheepfold met with a young kidling 
deswted by its dam on the naked heath. It was 
bleating piteously, and was so benumbed with the 
cold, Hiat it could scarcely stand. Sylria took it 
up i&her arms, and pressed it close to her bosom. 
She hastened home, and showing her little found- 
ling to her parents, begged she might rear it for 
her own. They consented; and Sylvia imme- 
diately got a basket full of clean straw, and made 
a bed for him on the hearth. She warmed some 
milk, and held it to him in a platter. The poor 
creature drank it up eagerly, and then licked her 
hand for more. Sylvia was delighted. She chafed 
his tender legs with her warm hands, and soon saw 
him jump out of his basket, and frisk across the 
room. When full, he lay down again, and took a 
comfortable nap. 

The next day the kid had a name bestowed upon 
himu Ab he gave tokens of being an excellent 
jumper, it was Capriole. He was introduced to 
all the rest of Hke family, and the younger children 
weie allowed to stroke and pat him; but Sylvia 
would let nobody be intimate vnth him but her- 
floUl The great mastiff v^as charged never to 
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hurt him, and indeed he had no intention to 
do it. 

Within a few days Capriole followed Sylyia aD 
about the house; trotted by her side into the yard; 
ran races with her in the home-field; fed out of 
her hand, and was declared pet and fayourite. Ab 
the spring advanced, Sylvia roamed in the fields, 
and gathered wild flowers, with which aha wove 
garlands, and hung them around the kid's necL 
He could not be kept, however, from munching his 
finery, when he could reach it vrith his month. He 
was likewise rather troublesome in thrusting his 
nose into the meal-tub and flour-box, and following 
people into the dairy, and sipping the milk that was 
set for cream. He now and then got a blow for 
his intrusion; but his mistress always took his part, 
and indulged him in every liberty. 

Capriole's horns now began to bud, and a little 
white beard sprouted at the end of his chin. He 
grew bold enough to put himself into a fighting 
posture whenever he was offended. He butted 
down little Colin into the dirt; quarrelled with the 
geese for their allowance of com ; and held nuiny 
a stout battle with the old turkey-cock. Every 
body said Capriole is growing too saucy, he must 
be sent away or taught better manners. But 
Sylvia still stood his friend, and he repaid her love 
with many tender caresses. 

The farm-house where Sylvia lived, was situated 
in a sweet valley, by the side of a dear streanii 
bordered with trees. Above the house rose a 
sloping meadow, and beyond that was an open 
common covered with purple heath and yellow 
furze. Further on^ at some distance, rose a steep 
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bill, the summit of which was a bare craggy rock, 
gcarcelj accessible to human feet. Capriole 
ranging at his pleasure, often got upon the com- 
mon, and was pleased with browsing the short 
grass and wild herbs which grew there. Still, 
however, when his mistress came to see him, he 
would run bounding at her call, and accompany 
her back to the farm. 

One fine summer's day, Sylvia, after having 
finished the business of the morning, wanted to play 
with her kid ; and missing him, she went to the 
side of the common and called aloud. Capriole I 
Capriole I expecting to see him come running to 
her as usual. No Capriole came. She went on 
and on, still calling her kid with the most endear- 
ing accents, but nothing was to be seen of him. 
Her heart began to flutter. ^^ What can become of 
him ? Surely somebody must have stolen him, — 
or perhaps the neighbours' dogs have worried 
him. Oh my poor Capriole I my dear Capriole I 
I shall never see you again I" — and Sylvia began 
to weep. 

She still went on, looking wistfully all around, 
and making the place echo with ^' Capriole I Ca- 
priole I where are you, my Capriole?" till at length 
she came to the foot of the steep hill. She climbed 
up its sides to get a better view. No kid was to 
be seen. She sat down and wept, and wrung her 
hands. After a while, she fancied she heard a 
bleating like the well-known voice of her Capriole. 
She started up, and looked toward the sound, 
which seemed a great way over head. At length 
she spied, just on the edge of a steep crag, her 
Capriole peeping over. She stretched out her 
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hands to him, and began to caU, bat with a timid 
Toioe, lest in his impatience to return to her, he 
flhoald lei^ down aiid break his neck. But there 
was no fluoh danger. Gapride was inhaling the 
fresh breeze of the mountains^ and enjoying with 
faptnre tiie seenes for which nature designed him. 
Hki bleating was the expression of joy, and he 
bestowed not a thought on his kind mistress, nor 
paid the least attention to her call. Sylyia as- 
cended as hi^as she could towards him, and called 
louder and louder, but all in vain. Capriole leaped 
fnmi rock to rock, cropped the fine herbage in the 
clefts, and was quite lost in the pleasure of his new 
existence. 

Poor Sylvia stayed till she was tired,, and then 
returned disconsolate to the farm, to relate her 
misfortune. She got her brothers to accompany 
her back to the hill, and took with her a sUce of 
white bread and some milk to tempt the little 
wanderer home. But he had mounted still higher, 
and had joined a herd of companions of the same 
species, with whom he was frisking and sporting. 
He had neither eyes nor ears for his old Mends oi 
the yalley. All former habits were broken at 
once, and he had commenced free commoner oi 
nature. Sylvia came back, crying as much from 
vexation as sorrow. " The little ungrateful thing," 
said she, " so well as I loved him, and so kindly 
as I treated him, to desert me in this way at last 1 
But he was always a rover." 

^^Take care tiien, Sylvia," said her mother, 
** how you set your heart upon rov«3 again." 
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fer-ret-ing 
shriek-ed 


gal-lant-ly 
roast-ed 


pro-vinoe 
France 


Bo-bin-et 
trudg-ed 


on-i-ons 
Lor-rain 


draught 
di-Qi-cese 



Bobihet, a peasant of Lotram, a prevince of 
Fraxice, after a hard day's woi^k at the ne^ 
market-tdwB^ was miming home wltk a basket in 
his hand. "What a delicious sapper shall I haye,*^ 
said he to himself. "This piece of kid, wdl' 
stewed down, with mj onions sliced, thickened with 
my meal, and seasoned with my salt and pepper, 
wUl make a dish for the bishop of the diocese. 
Then I have a good piece of barley loaf at home to 
finish with. How I long to be at it I" 

A noise in the hedge now attracted hk notice, 
and he spied a squirrel nimbly nmniBg iip a ti^e, 
and popping into a hole between the branches. 
"HaT thonght he, "what a nice present a nest 
of yovng sqixbrrekr will be to my Utde ms»ter I 
FD tiy if I can get it." Upon tMs, he sat down' 
his bMket in the road, and began to climb up the 
tree. He had half ascended, when castinga look 
at his basket, he saw a dog with his nose in it, 
ferreting out the piece of kid's flesh. He made all 
possible speed down, but the dog was^too quick fin* 
him, and ran off with the meat in' his mouth: 
Robinet looked after him— "Well,-' said he, " Htum 
I must be contented with soup-meagre — and no bad 
thing neither.''^ 
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He trayeUed on, and came to a litde public- 
house by the road side, where an acquaintance of 
his was sitting on a bench drinking. He invited 
Bobinet to take a draught. Robinet seated him- 
self bj his friend, and set his basket on the bench 
dose by him. A tame rayen, which was kept at 
the house, came slyly behind him, and perching on 
the basket, stole away the bag in which the meal 
was tied up, and hopped off with it to his hole. 
Robinet did not perceive the theft till he had got 
on his way again. He returned to search for his 
bag, but could hear no tidings of it. ''Well," 
says he, ** my soup will be the thinner, but 1 will 
boil a slice of bread with it, and that will do it 
some good at least.'' 

He went on again, and arrived at a little brook, 
over which was laid a narrow plank. A yonng 
woman coming up to pass at the same time, 
Robinet gallantly pffered his hand. As soon as 
she was got to the middle, either through fear or 
sport, she shrieked out, and cried she was falling. 
Robinet hastening to support her with his other 
hand, let his basket drop into the stream. As soon 
as she was safe over, he jumped in and recovered 
it, but when he took it out, he perceived that all 
the salt was melted, and the pepper washed away. 
Nothing was now left but the onions. ^' Well!" 
says Robinet, "then I must sup to-night upon 
roasted onions and barley bread. Last night I 
had the bread alone. To-morrow morning it will 
not signify what I had/' So saying, he trudged 
on, singing as before. 
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LESSON LXXVm. 

THB IffANUFAOTURB OF PAPBR. 

cir-cu-lar cia-tem con-ceiv-a-ble 

Bof-fi-cient a-gree-a-bly o-ri-gi-nal 

re-ceive en-gine blu-ish 

C7-lin-der tre-men-dous mash-ed 

I will now, as I promised, give you an account 
of the elegant and useful manufacture of paper. 
This delicate and beautiful substance is made 
from the meanest and most disgusting materials, 
from old rags, which have passed from one poor 
person to another, and hare, perhaps, at length 
dropped in tatters from the child of the beggar. 
These are carefully picked up, or bought from 
servants by Jews, who make it their business to go 
about and collect them. They sell them to the 
rag-merchant, who gives from two-pence to four- 
pence a pound, according to their quality; and he, 
when he has got a sufficient quantity, disposes of 
them to the owner of the paper-mill. He gives 
them first to women to sort and pick, agreeably to 
their different degrees of fineness; they, also, with 
a knife, cut out carefully all the seams, which thpy 
throw into a basket for other purposes ; they then 
put them into the dusting engine, a large circular 
wire sieve, where they receive some degree of 
cleansing. The rags are then conveyed to the 
milL Here they were formerly beaten to pieces 
with vast hammers, which rose and fell continually 
with a most tremendous noise that was heard at a 
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great distance. But now thej put the rags into a 
large trough or cistern, into which a pipe of clear 
spring water is constantly flowing. In this cistern 
is placed a cylinder, about two feet loag, set thick 
round with rows of iron spikes, standing as near as 
they can to one another without touching. At 
the bottom of the trough there are corresponding 
rows of spikes. The cylmder is made to whirl 
round with inconceivable rapidity, and with these 
iron teeth rends and tears the cloth in every pos- 
sible direction; till, by the assistance of the« water, 
which continually flows through the cistern, it is 
thoroughly mashed, and reduced to a flne pulp; 
and by the same process all its impurities are 
cleansed away, and it is restored to its original 
whiteness. This process takes about six hours. 
When they wish to give the paper a bluish cast, 
they put in a little smalt. This- fine pulp i» next 
put into a copper of warm water. It is the sub* 
firto^ee of paper, but the form must now be given 
it ; for this purpose they use a mould. It is made 
of wnre, strong one way, and crossed wifli finer. 
Tim mould they just dip horizontally into the 
copper, and take it ou% again. Ill has a Ktde 
woode» frame oa the edge, bj means of which it 
retains as much of the pulp as is wanted for the 
thicbiess of the sheets, mA the water runs off 
through th^ itttereticee of the wires; i^notfaer man 
instantly receives it, opens the frame, and turns 
out the thin sheet, which has now shape, but not 
consistence, upon soft fdt, whtdi iff placecl on the 
ground to receive it. On that is. placed another 
piece of felt, and then- ai^other «heet of paper, and 
Ic^en, tiB tbey Imve made a ^le of fcrty or fifty. 
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They are then pressed with a large screw press, 
moyed by a long lever, which forribly squeezes the 
water out of them, and gives them immediate ' 
consistence. There is latiil, liowever, a great deal 
to be done. The felts are taken off, and thrown 
on one side, and the paper on the other, whence it 
is dexterously taken up with an instrument in the 
form of a T, tliree sheets at a time, and hung on 
lines to dry. There it bangs for a week or ten 
days, which likewise further whitens it, and any 
knots and roughness it may have, are picked off 
carefully by the women. It is then si2ed. Size 
is a kind of glue ; and without this preparation the 
paper would not bear ink ; it would run and blot 
as you see it does on gray paper. The sheets are 
just dipped into the size and taken out again. The 
exact degree of sizing is a matter of nicety, which 
can only be known by experience. They are then 
hung up again to dry, and when dry taken to the 
finishing-room, where they are examined anew, 
pressed in the dry-presses, which gives them their 
last gloss and smootuness; counted up into quires, 
made up into reaizia, and sent to the stationers, 
from whom we have it, after he has folded it again 
and cut the ec^gMk; aeme^ tOQ, ho makes to ^ine 
like satin, by jessing it with Lot jdates. The 
whole pro€6iB of paj^^making lakestabwt three 
weeks. 
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LESSON LXXIX. 

ON PRATBR. 

I often say mj prayers; 

But do I eyer pray, 
Or do the wishes of my heart 

Dictate the words I say ? 

'Tis useless to implore, 

Unless I feel my need,T— , 
Unless 'tis from a sense of want, 

That all my prayers proceed. 

I may a^ weU kneel down, 
And worship gods of stone, ' 

As oflfer to the living God 
A prayer of words alone. 

For words without the heart, 

The Lord will never hear ; 
Nor will he e'er that child regard, 

Whose pray'rs are insincere. 

Lord, teach me what I want, ' 
And teach me how to pray ; 

Nor let me e'er implore thy grace, 
Not feeling what I say. 

Tet remember, you who read this, you are not 
to neglect your prayers — because you do not feel 
inclined to pray : but this little hymn is to show 
you the wickedness of pretending to pray to the 
great G^od, while you are thinkiitig all the time 
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about something else. Before, theni you begin 
your prayers, you must ask God to give you his 
Holy Spirit, that you may not draw nigh to him 
" with your lips, while your Aeartoare far fromhim/' 
UeTor be in a hurry to say your prayers, — ^but 
think a little while, before you kneel down, what 
you are about to do. You are going to speak to 
that Almighty Being, '*who looketh upon the 
hearty"^ Imd who sees whether we think of what we 
say, or care for what we ask. 



LESSON LXXX. 



TRY AGAIN. 



** Try again" is a very useful maziin to old and 
young, rich and poor ; and a very great deal will be 
got by all those who will put this short rule into 
practice. 

I would not give a fig for the boy who can sit 
whining and pining over a sum that happens to be 
wrong, or a lesson that is rather more difficult than 
common : why he has nothing to do but to try again 
heartily, and his suln will soon be done correctlyi 
and his difficult lesson learned perfectly. 

You have read of Columbus, who discovered the 
New World. When he first set sail, what difficul- 
ties he had to conquer, and how often he was dis*' 
appointed I Day after day he tried^ and *' tried 
again," till at last his seamen were so tired and 
cUisappointed, that they threatened to threw him 
overboard. Still he *' tried agaiut" and peraeveiod 
till ho discovered America. ^ t 
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iBttt ywf^ must remember, tiiat yoii may makem 
bftd Wi^ oi a good laaxim, just las you may of mmf 
tbitlgels^ that i^i.good. JiaDy people have made 
a bad use. of " try again." 

iVhera was oAoe^a saan who took a rash I^p 
Qpyer a.lairge fnaco of Umbor, and hurt hia 1^7 
'f What a fooLwa I," sakl ho, '' not to be able (to 
leap oyer a pu^co of timber; 1 will try izgcamT 
Sa he tried again, and hurt faim^olf worao than 
before. This prorokt^ him, and he tried oitoa 
more, and in doing this his leg was so injured, that 
it gave him pain until his dying day. 

Tou may see by this, that you should only try 
again, when the thing you wish to do, or to get, is 
good and worth trying for, if not, it is foolish to 
try for it at all. 

Whateiser you^ot about, do not be easily dis- 
faaBaftenad. If a thing. is worth beginning, it is 
wonlih Ifiniskiing ; aad i» begin what wo canoMit 
finish, is a proof that we are either foolish in begia« 
nng it^ or unwise isi' going on with it. 

Thtnfe' well orm wiiot you ^ndortaiEQ, 'before y«ti 
«fliito wmk, and '"^tvy^s^n,'' 'till jiudca «itceeed. W 
jpoDL ioUpw iU» (diaxiiai, j^ 4»6 >almo«t- ^mm >#r 



I \m9^^$lkmKjt^ ignsf^ pleadure in fleeittjg 4he 
ilbntiini "wMefa sMwds ^afve "for their •oKi^iiteg, 
and which sometimes sbO'^S'itoelf in an ^Btftntor^. 
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narf and incongntcniS' niMiief . A hem tliitlM 
hatched yornig ducks, ^11 foUowihem an hei^agomil 
into the water^ and will ncrim heir i£9^ to pvti 
serre the hje^ot her ohickeiiSL A fooc, or ladier 
a vixen, has bees hnown to caany one of her cnba 
in her month, when she has hem pmrsued hft 
hounds ; and whoever has seen a dog break into a 
covey of paftridgee, will have had one of the 
strongest proofs I know of the force of natural 
affection. 

An instance of parental affection in a bird was 
recently related to me, which gave me much plea- 
sure. A gentleman, in my neighbourhood, had 
directed one of his waggons to bo packed up with 
sundry hampers and boxes, intending to send it to 
Worthing, where he was going himself. For some 
reason his going was delayed, and bo, therefore, 
directed that the waggon should be placed under a 
shed in his yard, packed as It was, till it should be 
convenient for him to send it off. While it was in 
the shed, a pair ci robins bidk their nest among 
some straw in the waggon, and had hatefaod tliisir 
youag, jiist before it was sent »way^ Oaa of tint 
did hiffdfl) insitoad of being frightened away by tkto 
motiofi! of the waggon, only lefb its^nest fronliaiia 
to tme, for itke purpose of flying to tbo nesfMl 
hedge fattood foir its young, and thus altevnatelf^ 
aflfordii^ warmth and nourishment to the nest, tiB 
it amved at Worthing. The affection of tkia biivl 
hetng observed by the waggoner, be took case m 
uxtloading notte disturb therobiafi^ nest; and. my 
madem wiU, I am suve, be gkd: to^hear that the 
tohin and its young ones returned safe to Walton 
Seath, boiag tibeiflaiiei winaico tksf had soiotM. 
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Wliether it waji ihd male or fconale robin whidi 
kept with the waggon I have not been able to 
asoertain, bat moat probably the latter, as what 
wfll not a mother^B affection induce her to perform ? 
The distance the waggon went in going and return- 
ing, conkinothaye been less thanonehundred miles. 

Jsssb's Gleanings^ 



LESSON LXXXn. 

iLLusTBATioNS OF sc&iPTURB — Continued. 

Ca-na-an dis-tin-guish-ing jea-lous 

wan-der-ing cba-ri-ta-blj plough 

i-dol-a-trous law-giv-er dis-pen-sa-tion 

muz-zle in-spir-ed wil-der-ness 

During the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, besides the moral law they received 
from Moses, their divinely inspired lawgiver, many 
dii^ctions, not only concerning their religious obser- 
vances, but also about their domestic habits, and 
ways of life. Most of these commands appear to 
have been given for the purpose of distinguishing 
thechosen peopleof God from tbeidolatrousnations 
around them ; their dress, their food, and almost 
every thing about them, were to be different from 
those used by the '^ people of the land," — ^as the 
wickedinfaabitantsof Canaan are calledin Scripture. 

But some of the directions contained in the law 
*df Moses, seem to have had no otiber view than 
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that, of enforcing humanity and kindneis, both to 
man and beast. This was the intention of a oomr 
mand which at first . appears puzzling to us— 
" Thoushalt not muzzle the ox when he treadetk 
ou^ the corn." Now you will perhaps say, " But 
when do oxen tread out corn?" With us indeed 
they never do soj unless they get into a corn-field by 
accident; but in the east, com is to this day 
threshed, or separated from the husk, by means of 
oxen. 

In some places a frame of wood made rough at 
the bottom with stones or iron, is dragged by the 
oxen over the sheaves of corn spread out on the 
barn-floor. In other parts of the east the manner 
of threshing is still more simple ; the oxen, yoked 
two and two together, are driven up and down over 
a level spot of ground, upon which the sheaves are 
placed, and thus by the trampUng of their feet, the 
chaff and straw are separated from the grain. 
Probably both these methods were used by the 
Israelites : in both you see that oxen were used* 
The command not to muzzle the ox (that is* to cover 
up his mouth), so as to prevent him from snatch- 
ing an occasional mouthful during his labour, wns 
given to teach them humanity, and to show tibem* 
that they ought not to deprive these useful animals 
of a small share of the com which they helped to 
' prepare for man. 

Several other commands are found in the law of 
Moses, whose object was, hke this, to prevent 
domestic animals from being neglected or harshly 
used. For instance, though the Jews were com- 
manded to keep the sabbath so strictly, that not a 
fire was to be lighted in their houses, npr food to^ 



tUB^i^sed oniliiit'dftrf ; y^t Ibej irere enjoined not 
1loi6tti$t, tinder prelfenoe of keeping the sabbath, the 
*pT«6titee of leadif^ out ihmr ds or their ass to give 
tixck ii^ter. 

If then tiie lows t^ eiiferce 'kindness to aaonnls 
<#^ere so minute andsonumerous, yon may suppose, 
Hist those intended to makemen kind and eonsidep- 
tt^ te each other, ^ere^not lessee. One or tW9 of 
^Ijhtee I *wiH mention ; tlvey vrere desired, in retfpnig 
a field of com, not to reap into all the coriieis, <fr 
'pithet tip ^^17 scattered ear, bnt to tewe ^the 
"gleaftungs t&r the poor and the stranger, fiie 
^isatne thing was commanded in respect of the^^iiie- 
yiBfds**-^hey^were to leave a few grapes from A«ir 
HAmudiAnee, for those who were in want. Bit 
beifides'&ese oKtword acts of kindness, they weve 
^tisO'desired in the law to feel charitably and kindly 
toward eadi otber — ^to lo^e their neighboi»r as 
thiemsel VK?s ; that is tef say, to behave to others as if 
ifcey loved them, and to banish all angry and jerious 
^he«ghterfrom their hearts* '^ Then shalt net huto 
^hy4)ye^er4n'thy heart** was one of the commands 
g$teiito<the Israelites, thronghMoses, who received 
^t'tMMnOod. 

' And we ought to obey this command, just as 
'Iftweh as ihe Israelites, for it is amongst the eUef 
*lK>mmands of our Lord Jesus Christ, not eiily 
that we do not hate our brother, but that we^fayviB 
HWe^ancfihinr, as He has loved us. 
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LESSOif LXXXIII. 

THE SNOW SUP IN THE AtPS. 

in-dus-tri-ons ma-gis-trate siiP.fi-d-.ent 

im-pass-a-ble skd-e-ton Where-wiili 

iir--re-8i8t-i-ble in-ter-ro-ga-ting ex-pir-ed* 

pso*dig«i«oii0 o^gon^-nng tor^rent 

The oountrj where the: aocidesub winch I ant 
9bmxM to relate ha4E>pened, is aitnatedttoivfardB the 
south of Euurope, full of rocks and mountaina, so 
exeesfiiTely high, that the sbow never molta upon 
their tops^ even in Bommer. The valleys faetweeii 
d»eae mountains- are< inhabited by a hrave aMl 
mduBtcione people ; the sides of them also are 
enUftvated, but a^ the tope, the ice and soownQOiiH 
tixaally increase; 

During a groat part of the winter, iho weaiher 
ie intensely cold, and the inhabitantaconfine then* 
selves within their houses, which, they make veiy^ 
comfortable. 

Almost all tho roads are then impassable, and: 
gnow and ice afford theeoiy proepeot: But when 
the year begins to get warmer, the mow is fire* 
qiiently tbawod on tho'sidea of the mountains^ and 
also undermined and loosened by the water-spn«g« 
which frei^oently pour down with irresisldUefuqfo 
Henoov it sometimes' happens, thai such prodigieoib 
masses of snow fsU down, as ace suffiotent toi burp 
cattle, and bouses^ and even TsUa^ea beiiMtk> 
thea^ 
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It was in the neighbourhood of these prodigious 
moantains, which are called the Alps, that on the 
19th of March, 1755, a small cluster of houses was 
entirely overwhelmed by two vast bodies of snow 
that tumbled down upon them from a great height. 
All the inhabitants were then within doors, except 
one Joseph Bocchia, and his son, a lad of fifteen, 
who were on the roof of their house, clearing away 
the snow which had fallen for three days inoes- 
santly. A priest going by to church, advised them 
to come down, having just before observed a body 
of snow tumbling from the mountain, towards 
them. The man descended with great precipita- 
tion, and fled with his son, he knew not whither; 
but scarcely had he gone thirty or forty steps 
before his son, who followed him, fell down ; on 
which, looking back, he saw his own and his 
neighbours' houses, in which th^e were twenty- 
two persons in all, covered with a high mountiun 
of snow. He lifted up his son, and reflecting that 
his wife, his sister, two children, and all his effects 
were thus buried, he fainted away ; but, soon re- 
viving, got safe to a friend's house at some dis- 
tance. 

Five days after, Joseph being perfectly recoTored, 
got upon the snow, with his son, and two of his 
wife's brothers, to try if he could find the exact 
place where his house stood; but, after many 
openings made in the i^now, they could not dis- 
cover it. The month of April proving hot, and the 
snow beginning to soften, he again used his utmost 
endeavours to recover his effects, and to bury, as 
he thought, the remains of his family. He made 
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new openings, and threw in earth to melt the 
snow, which^ on the 24th of April, was greatly 
diminished. He hroke through ice six English 
foot thiok, with iron bars, thrust down a long pole, 
and touched the ground, but erening coming on, 
he desisted. 

The next day, the brother of his wife, w}io had 
heard of the misfortunes of the family, came to the 
house where Joseph was, and, after resting himself 
a little, went with him to work upon the snow, 
where they made another opening, which led them 
to the house they searched for ; but finding no 
dead bodies in its ruins, they sought for the stable, 
which was about two hundred and forty English 
feet distant, which, haying found, they heard the 
cry of " Help, my dear brother !" Being greatly 
surprised, as well as encouraged by these words, 
they laboured with all diligence, till they had made 
a large opening, through which the brother imme* 
diately went down, where the sister, with an ago* 
nizing and feeble voice, told him, ** I haye always 
trusted in God and you, that you would not for- 
sake me." The other brother and the husband 
then went down, and found, still alive, the wife^ 
about forty-five, the sister, about thirty-five, and ' 
the daughter, about thirteen years old. These 
they raised on their shoulders to men above, who 
pulled them up as if from the grave, and carried 
them to a neighbouring house : they were unable 
to walk, and so wasted, that they appeared like 
mere skeletons. They were immediately put to 
bed, and gruel of rye-flour and a little butter was 
given to recover them* 
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ioatd dajs after, tibe laagistrate of the place 
mm» to visit them, and found the wife still unable 
11^ rise from bed, or use her faet, f^om the intense 
oeld she had endured, and.tiie uneasy posture she 
bad been in. The sister; whose leg^. had been 
bathed with hot wine, could walk with some diffi* 
euilty, and the daughter needed no fiurther reme- 
diias.. 

On the magistrate's interrogating the women, 
tliej told him, that on thamomang of the 19th of 
Maveh, they were in the stable, with a boy of six 
years old, and a girl of about thirteen* In the 
same stable were six goats, one of which having 
breru^t £orth two dead kids the night before, they 
went> to carry her a small vessel of rye-flour gruel : 
tlieace were also an ass, and five or six fowls. They 
were sheltering themselves in a warm cpmex of 
tile stable till the churcK bell should ring,intend* 
lag to attend the service. , The. wife KeUted, that 
waikting to go out. of the stable to kindle a nre in 
liio house of her husband, who was clearing away 
tlie snow fn>m the top of it, ^e perceived a- mass 
o£ snow breaking down towards the easty upon 
whieh she went back into the stable, shut. the 
iaoVy and told hersiater of it. In less than tikree 
nunutes they heacd the roof break over their keads» 
and also a part of the ceiling. The sister advised 
Hufm to get into the rack and manger,.wbich they 
did* The ass was tied to themangsr, but^et loose 
by kicking and 8truggling,>and threw down the 
little vessel, which they fottnd,.and afiierwacds used 
i0 bold the meliied snow^ whioh served th^n fot 
drink. 
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Yeatj .fortanaiteljr tke mang&r ^^aus und^ &m 

main prop of the stable, and so resisted the weight 

of the snow. Their first caire was to know what 

they had to eat. The sister ;said «he had fSkeea 

chestnuls in her pockets; the children said thegr 

had breakfasted, and should want no more that 

dajr. They remembered there were thirtyHUX or 

tarty cakes in a pkce near the stable, and end6»*> 

Toured to get at them, but were not able for ^ 

snow. Th^ called often for help, but were heard 

by none. The sister gave the chestnuts to the 

mi£^ and ate two herself, and they drank some 

mow water. The.ass was restless, and the goats 

keptUeating fersome days, after which they heard 

no more of theou Two of the goats, howevei;, 

being left aliTe, and near the manger, they felt 

them^ and found that one of them was big, and 

would kid, as theyneeoUeded, about the middle ot 

April ; the other gave milk, wherewith they pre- 

served their lives. During all this time, they saw 

net one ray of hglit, yet, for about twenty days^ 

they had some notice of night and day, from the 

crowing of the fowls, till they died. 

The seeend d»)r, being yery hungry, they ate all 
thecbestnut^anddruik whatmUk the goat yieldedt 
being very near two quarts a day at first, but it 
soon decreased. The third day they attempted . 
again, but in vain, to get at the cakes ; so resolved 
to take all possible care to feed the goats ; for just 
above the manger was a hay-loft, where, through 
a hole, the sister pulled down hay into the rack, 
and gave it to the goats as long as she could reach 
it, and then, when it was beyond her reach, the 
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goats climbed upon her Bhotdders, and reached it 
diemselves. 

On the sixth day the boy sickened, and six days 
after desired his mother, who all this time had hdld 
him in her lap, to lay him at his length in the 
manger. She did so, and taking him by the hand, 
felt it was yery cold ; she then put her hand to 
his mouth, and finding that cold likewise, she gaye 
him a little milk; the boy then cried, ^*OhI my 
father is in the snow I Oh ! father I father I" and 
then expired. 

In the meanwhile, the goat's milk diminished 
daily, and, the fowls soon after dying, the women 
could no longer distinguish night from day ; but ac- 
cording to their reckoning, the time was near when 
the other goat would kid ; this she accordingly did 
soon, and the young one dying, they had all the 
milk for their own subsistence; so they found 
that the middle of April was come. Whenever 
they called this goat, it would come and lick their 
faces and hands, and gave them every day two 
quarts of milk ; on which account they still bear | 
the poor creature a great affection. 

This was tho account which these poor people 
gave to the magistrate of their preservation. 
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LESSON LXXXIV. 

HflAVBN, OB THB BBTTBB LAND. 

I hear thee speak of the better land^ 
Thou calPst its children a happy band ; 
Mother, oh I where is that radiant shore? 
Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs? 
Not there, not there, my child ! 

Is it where the feathery palm trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings^ 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 
Not there, not there, my child I 

Is it far away in some region old. 
Where the rivers wander o'er sands of gold, 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand t 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land? 
Not there, not there, my child I 

Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy I 
Ear hath not heard its deep song of joy ; , 
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Dreams cannot picture a world so fair ; 
Sorrow and death may not enter there. 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom ; 
For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb. 
It is there, it is there, my child 1 



LESSON LXXXV. 

THE KQ&THSRN J3BAS. 



^h-er-y 
ice-berg 
dis-cov-er-ies 


,Feb»ni»a-iy 
Au-ro-ra 
* Bo-re-a-lis 


north^om 

en-li-ven-ed 

Brit-ish 


No-vem-bar 


me-te-ors 


sai-lor 



Those who are engaged in the whale-fishery 
often xmt the Northern Seas, and encounter great 
hardships and dangers there. But ships have also 
been sent into the Polar Sea to make discoveries 
for the use of our country, and sailors were very 
glad to go there, for they knew they should see 
many wonderful ssod isarious things. Great care 
was taken to provide warm clothing for thcnoL, and 
strengthQniqg whioleeome food, and plenty of fuAl. 
A ship, Galled the Hecla, was sent some years ago, 
tmder the command of Captain Parry, for ibe 
purpose 4>f leaking discovenesLr 

As the crew or sailors approached these northern 
regions, they saw vast ice-bergs or islands of ice 
floating abobt, Mid they were often in gi'oat danger 
of being nuidowal»y them... Iheseioe^beKgsare 
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described as looking yerf^ bsauiifiil ; sometiinai 
like huge, dear, sea-green xoeks, crested with 
snorir. At ether tomes like flut plains of ioe. By 
the end of September, the smIots were. compfetolgr 
frozen up in the ocean ; masses of ice formed around 
them, and they were unable to moTO their ship for 
nearly eleven months. 

For about three months of this period, the sun 
never rose. He set on the 4th day of November, 
and did not rise till the 1st or 2nd of Februarjr ; I 
forget which. 

A little while after he set, and before Kc ros.e, it 
was twilight; the sun's rays continuing to be 
faintly reflected both after he set, and before he 
rose. So that the total darkness lasted about six 
weeks. 

These six weeks must have seemed strange and 
awful to British sailors, though not so dreary as 
you would suppose. For in those regions, the sky is 
enlivened by all sorts of brilliant lights, by meteors 
or flashes of light darting through the sky,, as we 
sometimes see in the heavens of our country ; and 
also by those lights whicli were described in the les- 
son on Europe, and called the Aurora Borealis, or 
northern *dawn — flights which asgume all BOftM of 
shapes, and the most lovely colours.; and when 
these fade they have the starsL 

In these regions, especially near the' shore, 
several kinds of sea-fowl are found. There is the 
great white bear, sheltering ber onbs int aome.icy 
cave. The white fox,, mad eteii wolves- ate* to be 
found here. Therhiage whale flonmdera aaiCMgrthe 
ice, and the gentle, seal lifi under sluskttr of the 
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etifik But with all these Btrssge and cmioas 
objects, I dare julj the crew of the Hecla were not 
■orry to return to our green ialands» our short days 
and nights, and our more genial dunate. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 

THB NORTHERN SEAS. 

Up I up I let US a yoyage take. 

Why sit we here at ease ? 
Find us a yessel tight and snug, 

Bound for the Northern Seas. 

I long to see the Northern Lights, 
With their rushing splendours fly ; 

Lite living things with flaming wings, 
Wide o'er the wond'rous sky. 

I long to see those ice-bergs vast, 
With heads all crowned with snow ; 

Whose green roots sleep in the awful deep. 
Two hundred fathoms low. 

I long to hear the thund'ring crash 

Of their terrific fall, 
And the echoes from a thousand cliflTs, 

Like lonely voices call. 

There shall we see the fierce white bear, 

The sleepy seals aground. 
And the spouting whales, that to and fro 
' Sail with a dreary sound. 
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There maj we tread on depths of ice, 

That the hairy maromoth hide, 
Perfect^ as when in times of old, 

The mighty creature died. 

And while the nnsetting sun shines on 
Through the still heaven's deep blue, 

We'll trayerse the azure waves, the herds 
Of the dread sea-horse to view. 

We'll pass the shores of solemn pine. 
Where wolves and black bears prowl ; 

And away to the rocky isles of mist. 
To rouse the northern fowL 

And there in wastes of the silent sky. 

With silent earth below. 
We shall see far off to his lonely rock. 

The lonely eagle go. 

Then softly, softly will we tread 

By inland streams to see. 
Where the corm'rant of the sUent north. 

Sits there all silently. 

We've visited the northern clime, 
Its cold and ice-bound main^ 

So now, let us back to a Jearer land- 
To Britain back again. 
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LESSON LXXXVU. 

ANECDOTES OF ELAU, A PAPUAN OIRL. 

Er-ro-man-ga in-tel4i-geut Ply-moutli 

He-bri-d68 tm-fdr-tu-nate-ljr 9n-ma-tra 

il-la^min-a-tion re-tain-^ed conHsmnp-troii 

Tou may remember reading in one of your 
former lessons, an aecoont of Ungkay ihd ape of 
Sumatra; in that story, a litilo gid is mentioned 
who was on board the same ships &><! of whom 
Ungka was very Ibnd. This waetiie child whose 
history I am going to relate. Elau (for that was 
her name) was bom in Erromanga, one of the 
New Hebrides, islands in the South Pacific Ocean. 
She was of the Papuan race, a people so called 
from Papua, or New Guinea, and who inhabit a 
great number of the Islands of Australasia. Tra- 
vellers have much difficulty in becoming at all 
acquainted with them, as they are exceedingly 
fierce and barbarous. The different tribes aro 
always at war with each other, and not only kill, 
but even eat the flesh of thoso whom- they have 
taken in battle. 

It Appears that poor little Elau narrowly escaped 
meeting with this dreadful fate, for she and several 
other children had been taken prisoners by a tribe 
which was at war with their own, and she was only 
saved by the kindness of some of the natives of 
another island, who preserved her lifo and took her 
out of the hands of her cruel enemies. Soon after, 
Mr. Bennett brought her on board the ship in 
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whicli lie was <mMng Brrainaiiga and the neigh- 

bomring Mlawds. At ibis time £lau 'was only sik 

years' eM ; ^OQ^ 'ebe eame of such a barbaroxiB 

race, sbe was a gentie, intelligent child, and during 

her voyage to England, gaiived the hearts of all 

whio were en board. In person, she was certainly 

very unlike the rosy children of our country — hat 

«km was a^a^imy brown, and her hair grew in smaU 

^istinet tnfibs, which ^ewrled so closely as to appear 

much shorter than th^peally were this kind of 

hair is pecndiarto the Papuan race. But though 

her colour and features were unlike ours, this little 

girl had tnuch mildness and good-humour in her 

disp08i<3Qfn, which were expressed in her face, and 

yon may depend tipon it, these are the best omx^ 

ments a feee oan'hava 

On arri^ng in England, die was placed under 

the care of a lady at Plymouth, who was very kind 

to her, and instructed her in many things, above 

all, in that knowledge so far more valuable than 

any other — the knowledge <^f God, for all the 

inhabitants of her 'native country were (as I need 

hardly toll you) idolaters. Elan* had learned to 

speaik English tolerably while on board ship, and 

aftcn: h^r amral in Plymouth, ^she soon learned to 

read Msd work ; she was both intelligent and docile, 

and,'there*B*e, made rapid progress in every thing 

whieh hetikHid &ieiidfi<»Might her. She retained 

^ore disti»ct TeooUeetions ^ her native ishmd 

ftati 'couid have been expeeted, oensidering her 

extreme j^nith when ^e was taken away. One 

day, seeing the servant of the lady with whom she 

lived, enga^d in cooking, she described to her 
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the maimer of cooking in Erromangi^ aaying ia 
her imperfect English. ^^ They no cook fish like 
you at £rromanga, but father dug pit, noake fire 
there, put fish in, and cover over with earth;'* 
this is, indeed, the mode of cooking, not only at 
Erromanga, but also among all the. islands of the 
Pacific. 

She did not appear to have any wish to return 
to her country, and if any one expiressed a wish to 
visit it, in her presence, she always said that he 
had better not, for ^^ They very bad people at 
Erromanga, they make kill and eat you." Elan 
was once much frightened at the sight of a bonfire 
and illuminations, which she had been taken to see 
as a treat on some occasion; it was afterwards 
found that the cause of her terror was, that the 
sight of the fire recalled to her mind the scenes she 
had witnessed in her infancy at Erromanga, when 
the barbarous tribes set fire to the huts of their 
enemies, and murdered the sleeping inhabitants. 
How thankful should the children be in our hap- 
pier country, where they are not exposed to such 
scenes of horror I 

Elau was veiy fond of having young companions 
to play with, and by her obliging conduct, die soon 
made friends of the little English girls, who wece 
somewhat startled at first by her strange appear- 
ance ; but they soon found that the Papuan girl 
was more good-tempered and gentle than some of 
themselves, and that the disposition makes more 
real difference than the colour of the skin. Erezy 
thing that was given to Elau she would share wilii 
her friends, and in dividing playthings or cakes 
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among them, she would often depriye herself, rather 
than let one of them go without. 

This interesting child, unfortnnately, only lived 
to bo ten years* old; she then died of consumption, 
much regretted by all who knew her. She was 
very patient during her long illness, and very 
grateftd to those who attended upon her; she died 
in the hope that it would please God to take her 
to heaven through the mercy of her Saviour ; ^8he 
was, therefore, far happier than if she had spent 
a long life in her own country, where she never 
would have learnt to know God, or to have any 
hopes of a better world after her death. 



LESSON LXXXVIII. 

THE CONTRAST. 

op-por-tu-ni-ty dis-as-ter mon-i-tress 

dis-tur-bance be-wail-ing sup-pres-sing 

per-sis-ted grad-u-al-ly cheer-ful-ly 

Bridget Neil and Honor Clancy were two girls of 
nearly the same age, living in the same village, and 
situated in most respects very much alike. Yet, had . 
they lived in different countries, they could hardly 
have been more unlike in their habits and ways of 
thinking than they were. In order to show you how 
differently people may behave in nearly similar cir- 
cumstances, I will describe the events of one day, 
which may serve as a pretty fair specimen of the 
lives of these two girls — It was, a cold, drizzling 
morning in autumn, Biidget's mother was lighting 
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the fire, or ratber trying to Kgbt it^ for the sticb 
were damp and would not bum, tbe childr^i weie 
itOl in bed, wben pres^itly a fr^Ail isfy was heard 
from tbe cradle. '^Bridget/' said Mrsw Nmi^ <<tht 
baby is awake, you must get up aad take bim**' 
'' It is so cold," answered Biidget, iaa a .eomplainiiig 
tone, " I do not like to get up yett and ti»e baby ii 
so cross I" "I cannot leave the fire/' said her 
mother. " Well, but* Susan might taka Imn,'* per- 
sisted Bridget. " Nos Susan is not strong eatouj^; 
and indeed, Bridget, I do not think it is aveiy 
great hardship to hold your Utile brother for half 
an hour ; I wish you may never have any thing 
more disagreeable to do." Bridget at length 
obeyed, and began to dress herself, grumbling all 
the time. When she took the baby out of the 
cradle, her manner was so rough, that his fretful 
wail was changed into loud screams. " Bridget, do 
be more gentle with the poor little fellow," said her 
mother. " I cannot help his crying," replied Brid- 
get, pettishly ; " I believe there was never a more 
tiresome child !" "My dear," said Ifrs. Neil, 
** when you were a baby, y^u wece just m trouble- 
aome as poor Charley is now ;" she might have 
added, ^^you are so still, in a diffident way," but 
she thought it best to say very little when Bridget 
waw out of temper. Tbe fire havioj^at las^ bwned 
up, she took the. baby herself^ and wben she had 
joothed him into good humottr slie plaeed him on 
tiie ground under the care of one of his little bce- 
thers. ^^ Now, Bridget," said sbe^ ^^ I ha^re pvft 
liie stirabout on the^re, and white I d«eaa tine,littile 
imes, you can take the spaon mdi keep Btinai^ ik^" 
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** Oh ftnother,** cried Bridget, "IdontKkeBtooprog 
orer the ^ftfe, and the bot«poon bums my fingers !" 
Her motlter saw that the br«akfe»t would be spofl* 
ed if '^be loftif to 'Bridg^tVcsflre, so-she ran to take 
(to fifioon hefMielf. Pi*eflefirt:}ythe father came in 
fpom ^biS work, iwid was iiot fety well pleased *to 
find \nsk Itroakftist not read}', and the children run- 
ning about half dressed. " How is this?" -said be- 
te lrt« wWe", '^w'hy, ivrntead of attempting to do two 
tlin«gwat mice,- do you wotmafce Bridget help you f 
tttrety-dhe is ^*enoagb to be of some use!" "Ah,** 
said Wps, Wofl, '*^^Bvidget might be a great comfort 
to nife, bo* I oannot say she is,*' 

W-hen Honor »woke that morning, she found 
tliwt her mother was^ill asloep, though it was past 
iheftr nfis«al hour for rwing. Honor was just going 
to call her, but recotfeoting that she had been 
washing the day before, and was much fatigued, 
lAie thought t^ mwAi ligbttbefire &st. She had 
scffikrcely finished doing -this, when the younger 
eb^ren awoke, wad tbeir noise soon roused their 
oMKiberr, wtio beganJomenrting that she had overslerpt 
hef80lf, ^iHhcRotiho peremTedtbatthefirewas^eady 
ttt, Mid "tfbat floftor wais b«ny dusting the room. 
^* Y^a 4ai^ <a 4eat ^^ed gM to ««ve me all tfaait 
jBRMlble," said she, •^llHrt I am afraid your (sLfkea 
will be bore brfore brerikfeart is ready — ^and you 
will bd tate'*>r ^Dbeiol teof "Oh I Lope not, 
Amt «id<dM];;'')fittdfiod«Q- t^hem^ftffly, ^^ we will do 
OBt bestl" She was indeed so sdare that when 
litr iM|bor'Oaiiiio«R, 4ve 'found the room neat and 
OMtfottabie, his brMkfast awaiting him, and the 
(Attkhtan, wdidi ideaniacos and neatly combed hai^ 
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just gjoing to set out for Bcfaool. But poor Honor 
had first to take her little brothers and sisters 
to the in&nt school, and then to walk some dis- 
tance further to her own. ^^ If I were alone," 
thought she, ^^ I could run, but children do walk so 
slow I howeyer, I must not be cross to them, it is 
no fault of theirs that we happen to be late this 
morning." 

At last they reached the infant school, and having 
left her charge there. Honor ran as fast as she 
could, hoping still to be in time. But the moment 
the school door was opened, she saw that the girls 
were all assembled, and the first words the mistress 
said to her were, "You are late, Honor; I am sorrj 
to say you must lose your place." Honor did not 
attempt to excuse herself, as she knew that the 
mistress made it a rule never to listen to any ex- 
cuses for lateness at school, which would indeed 
have been an endless business among so many girls. 
She silently took her book and began studying her 
lesson. When they^tood up to read, she saw that 
the girl who was next above her, was Bridget Neil, 
who had come to school in good time, and had got 
a step higher in heir class. Now Bridget lived much 
nearer to the school than Honor, so she had no 
great merit in being in time; and we have seen that 
she had been neither active nor good-humoured 
at home, yet she gained a place, — ^while Honor, 
who had been trying to do her duty, and whose 
kindness for others had made her late, lost one. 
This seems very hard; but we must not expect to 
be always rewarded for doing our duty, or even 
never to suffer unjustly, though the conscioosness 
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of haTing acted well, affords more tnie satdsfactiiHi 
than any reward, and should be a cause of deep 
thankfulness to Him, through whom alone we aro 
enabled to do right. 

Fart Second. 

Though Honor was sorry that the schoolmistress 
should think she had been idle or lazy, she knew 
that a good character is not to be lost by one act of 
carelessness: she had long bomeagoodcharacterat 
school, and she determined to preserve it. She took 
more pains than usual at her lessons, and gained a 
word of praise for her neat work. Bridget was also 
more diligent than usual, for having begun well^ 
she felt amdous to go on so ; but unhappily when 
she was going to work, she discovered that one of 
her companions had taken her thimble by mistake. 
At this trifle Bridget lost her temper, she declared 
the thimble had been taken on purpose, and though 
several times reproved by the monitress, she con- 
tinued to scold so violently, that the mistress left 
the class she was instructing, to inquire into the 
cause of the disturbance. After a severe repri- 
mand, Bridget was desired to sit apart from the 
rest during the remainder of the school hours, and 
as her ill humour made her pay very little attention 
to her work, she was obliged to stay half an hour 
later than usual to do a part of it over again. 
When, at last, she went home, she found that the 
family had done dinner. You may suppose tliis 
discovery did not improve poor Bridget's temper, 
she was already beginning to vent her unpleasant 
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faeliagB on her Bttio bnrtiier, wiio faspp^fnsd te 
fllafidinlittrway, Mealier mdlber came ki. ''Lvum 
8iiirj']iotito Miadt£ory4m^£ridgx)t,'''8aM^ <^kiil 
your father was ia a hurry to go baek toiiis work; 
however, I have put some potatoes by the fire to 
keep warm for you." Bridget was softened by 
her mother's kindness; she thanked her, and asmile 
appeared on her face, but, attf^'l it •did' not renoain 
tiiere leng. She was washing the plate after having 
eaten her dinner, when one of her little sisleiB 
ae^Eed her- what had made her so late home ; ** I>am 
Hot going to tell you, child,** said »he angvily. 
^ W^ere you naughty at school?" said little Susam ; 
ft mifst be allowed 1;hat this was a provoking ques- 
tion, and it would, therefore, have been wisest to 
retunmo answer, but Bridget bad mft tlm -solf- 
command, her anGTwerwasaviolent blow. Susaanm 
sobbttrg to her mother, the other children crowded 
round to know what was the matter, in short, the 
whole house was in confusion. Mrs. Neil- at length 
restored peace, but she could not restore che^iftKl- 
ness. Theehildren returned to tlifoir -play, btttit««» 
ROW wil^out spirit. Bridget sat idly by the fiie; ber 
mother wa» busy ironing, »nd would have hsoD 
g)ad of her assistance in faeftdng the irons, but«he 
dreaded askrng her to do «ny thing just thai. ^I 
would rather," thought she, *<0v«rtire.myself/thaB 
hatvo any more disputes .to-^day.'' The ^ftexaioosi 
ititA m long one to all the *party, but espe«ia% to 
Bridget, she felt-sotunhappytfaset^he thought >fibe 
really woold try and do better is evwry respect^ie 
next day. But shefotsgot that no time is like ifae 
present. InKheevemng, when her math^nprasJiuib- 
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rng tlie hahj to sleep, she told Bridget to pot oiio> off 
her little brothers to bed. Bridget obeyed, buttfaa 
Ktfle fellow, who remembered bii» Aster's violeiioe 
ift the afternoon, was a^d of her, sad .would nsi 
let her undress him. Rere was a fine opportanit^ 
for self-command and gentleness, but Bridget did 
liot make nse of it ; rite gasre the child a rongk 
shake, and told him she would never do wofji 
thing for him again. Poor Mrs. Neil saghed deeply* 
as she once more endeavoured to make raattens 
smooth., When all was quiet and the cUldreoi were 
in bed, she talked with Bridget for seme time ooi 
the unbappiness which she brougbtbe^^h o» herself 
and her family by her conduct. Wha* eiecft hev 
mother's advice had on Bridget, I do net know; 
certainly she went to bed not very well pleasedl 
with herself. She looked back on tlie day she hoA 
passed, and it seemed a day of misfortmies^ every 
body she thought was cross, and every thingiumed 
out unlucky. Yet she could net but own to hev^ 
self that nothing very remarkable had happened, 
and that the trials sl^ had encountered, were not 
peculiar to herself, but the lot of every girl and 
man and woman, viz., that some thii^ are said 
and done which they do not like. 

Bat we must return to Honor Claney. She left 
school in high spirits, and ran merrsly down tiie 
path that led to her home. The sun was shining 
brightly, and she forgot that it had been raining in 
the morning, and that the ground was veqr sB p p^sry, 
She had not gone far when she fell fiat upon her 
face. The e^ock sobered her spirits, and tboogh 
she was not hurt, her firock wasoo'ssroii witkBrad 
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from top to bottom, ** And it is Monday ihomitag!'* 
thought she ; ^' my clean froek I what shall I do?" 
She was very near oomplaimng aloud of her un- 
faicky fate, but checked herself in time, and resol- 
ved to remedy the disaster instead of bewailing it. 
When she reached home» she told' her mother 
what had happened, and expressed her sorrow for 
her carelessness. ^^ Indeed, Honor," said Mrs. 
Clancy, ^^I am quite vexed that you met with 
mch an accident to day, for I wanted to send you 
with some eggs to the Grove, and now you are not 
fit to be seen." This was a severe disappointment 
to Honor, for an errand to the Grove was one of 
her greatest pleasures : the lady who lived there 
was very kind to her, and frequently gave her apples 
for her little brothers, or books for herself, and 
sometimes when she was busy in her garden, she 
would let Honor assist her in weeding, &c., telling 
her meanwhile the names and properties of the 
plants and flowers. The thought that she had lost 
the chance of such pleasure through her own gid- 
diness, increased Honor's vexation, but she had 
the habit of self-command, and though she felt as 
much annoyed as Bridget did when she found that 
they had dined without her, no one would have 
guessed it from her face or manner. She began to 
wash her frock, saying good-humouredly, " Well, 
mother, 1 suppose one of the boys must go instead 
of me to-day." When the effort of subduing her 
vexation was over. Honor did not feel very unhap- 
py ; at any rate she spoiled the comfort of no one 
else by fretting over her disappointment, and that 
waa a great point. In trying to appear cheerfol 
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for the Mike of othere, she gradually became really 
so, and was soon heard singing gaily over her wash- 
tub as if nothing had been amiss. 

When night came, having assisted her mother in 
putting the children to*bed, she was just going to 
take her place beside them, when she heard her 
father say, "Wife, I quite forgot to tell you that I 
haye torn the flap of my coat nearly off; it caught 
on a thorn in the hedge as 1 was coming home this 
evening ; do you think you can make it decent for 
me against to-morrow morning?" Mrs. Clancy 
was going to reply, when she was interrupted by 
Honor, who had already got out her needle and 
thread. " Let me do it, mother," said she ; *^ I 
know you have got the headache." ^^But you 
cannot, my child, you are so tired, your eyes are 
half closed with sleepiness." **0h no! indeed/* 
said Honor, suppressing a yawn, " lam wideawake, 
«nd I shall not be long about it." She took the 
coat from her father as she spoke, and began stitch* 
ing away with all her might. Her parents stood 
for a moment watching her, and then giving her an 
affectionate kiss, they bade her good night. Honor 
remained some time longer at her solitary task, but 
it was finished at last, and when she lay down to 
sleep after making her evening prayer, though 
her eyes were heavy, yet her heart was light. So 
ended the day with Honor Clancy. 

Now Bridget and Honor had met with much the 
same kind of trials, and this one day may well re- 
present the probable course of their life, and of 
ihe life of aU of us. Crosses and accidents from 
things without — ^trials and rubs from things with- 
in — from those who love us, and from those who 
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Iw^ rm not; but they who make tke heat of it, 
Mke Honor, vill find tlwir liyefi happy in ^ite of 
all these things^ for tkey will be doiag ih/t wiD 
«fGod. 



LESSON LXXXIi 

HANUFAOTURB OF SALT. 

mar-nu-fac-ture earth-en-wai^ tam-ar-iaA 

e-va*por-ate an-gn-lar rho-do-den-drai 

da-ri-fied im-pu->riH<tiefr eon^-ment 

e-nor-moiw ekr-ott-^lar l&h-rat-l» 

It is natuval to su|^ose that a snbstaiice so ne- 
oessary to the comfort of mankind as salti would be 
found liberally proiiided, and i/videly distributed 
OTortbe surface of the earth; and in reality, nothing 
with which we are acquainted, if we except the air 
we breathe 9 is placed more nearly within our reach. 
The ocean, with which nearly four^fifths of the 
surface of the globe is covered, is a vast store^houae 
of this valuable condunent ; but in addition to this, 
those inhabitants of the earth, who ajro. placed at a 
distance from the sea, find thdir country studded i 
with salt, either in solid masses, or dissolved in j 
water in inland lafaes, or guidxaig from the solid 
rocks in sjtfings of brine. 

The means employed for eztiacting thesalt from 
the water» vary according to circusMitances. In hot 
eountries, such as Spain, &o., the sea-water is 
merely exposed to the aotion of the sttn^^imtil the 
water has evaporatedi and the salt proeujr^ by 
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tills meaAsii considered far euperior to every othei^ 
kind, for the purpose of preservii^ animal food: it 
is called htxy^aaU. In climates such as that of 
England, where the rays of the suti are not suffi«> 
ciently powerful, the sea^water, which has been 
paittallfcipapoiiited in large idHsillowpits formed in 
the eanh, called sfOt-ptxait^^ b p<^red into enotmous 
coppers, and boiled for the«paee Of four or fire 
hours: during the frrooess of b<Hling, a large quan- 
tity of bullocks' blood is stirred into the liquid ; this, 
as it rises to the surface, brings with it all the im^ 
purities : it is then skimmed off, and the remaining 
liquid is found to be beautif ally clear and transpa- 
rent. The process of boiling has, of course, 
reduced the contents of the copper to at least one 
half, and the liquid begins to form those little 
angular forms, called crystals ; the vessel is again 
filled up, and the brine again boiled and clarified : 
this is repeated three or four times. Aftmr this the 
fire is damped, and kept very low for twelve or 
fourteen hours ; by this time nearly the whole of 
liie moislure has passed off in the form of vapour 
or steam, and the salt is removed, and afber having 
been drained, is placed in the store-houses. 

Several of the uses to which salt is applied, are 
well known to aH ; particularly its power of pre^ 
earring meat from putrefaction, and its rendering 
palatable many, otherwise, insipid kinds of food; 

but other purposes to which it is applied, are not^ 

perhaps, so well known. 

the ancient inhabitants of several parts of Africa 

ittd Arabia, employed large dabs of the rock-salt, 

with which their country abbunds, instead of stonee^ 
in the buil^g of their dwellings, and these pieces 
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were easily cemented together, by merely sprink- 
ling the joints with water, which, dissolving fMurt of 
the two surfaces that opposed each other, formed 
the whole, when dry, into one solid block. 

Salt is so prepared by the chemist, as to be used 
in Tarious other ways, and in the production of a 
great variety of useful, and, apparently, disaiTnilar 
substances: among these, we may notice glass, 
bleaching-powder, Epsom and Glauber's salts, pa- 
tent yellow glazing for earthenware, which are all 
composed in a greater or less degree of this useful 
mineral, or obtained by means of it ; it is also used 
in some places as a manure, and in the feeding of 
cattle and horses. 

The salt lake of Loonar in the East Indies is 
looked upon as one of the wonders of nature. The 
following description of it has been given. After 
describing the commencement of his journey, the 
narrator says, ^^ Upon emerging from the shaded 
and gently ascending path, along which our road 
lay, we approached a low and lengthened mound, 
the summit of which baring been attained, a most 
romantic and interesting spectacle was presented 
to us. Beneath our feet, and at the bottom of a 
mighty chasm, lay a deep, still lake, the waters of 
which were slightly ruffled by the breeze, and beau- 
idfully tinted by the rays of the setting sun ; it was 
of a circular form, and henmied in on every side by 
cliffs which prevent completely the egress of its 
waters. The rocks which surround this interesting 
piece of water, cannot come under the denomina- 
tion of hills, for they do not, in any part, tower 
above the level of the surrounding country ; they 
merdy form the sides of an immense caldron, thft 
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eirciuiiferenoe of which is about fire miles. A sqU- 
tary spring, of some magnitude, dashes in a small 
cascade from the eastern face of the rocks, and 
pours its waters into an artificial stone-tank, issuing 
from which it forms another catar^t, of about fifty 
feet in height, before it rushes on its turbid course 
to join the waters of the lake. 

'' The whole landscape, though conAised, is ex- 
tremely pleasing. The darkvgreen surface of these 
sunken waters, strongly reflects the graceful forms 
of the princely fan-leaved palms, which fringe the 
margin, and advance their lofty stems over the 
waters of the lake; The sloping enclosure of rocks 
is covered half-way up with mango and tamarind 
trees, interspersed with the laurel-leaved rhodo- 
dendron, which here attains a height of ten feet. 
This spot is seldom or never visited by the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbouring village, from a dread of 
tigers which inhabit the jungle around it, and the 
audacity of our small party in tasting the waters of 
the lake, was looked upon by the villagers as the 
grossest presumption and fool-hardiness. The 
weather-worn appearance of the buildings around 
the spring, sufficiently indicates that it has long 
been the seat of Hindoo worship. At this time,, 
however, the small stone-tank exhibited a lively and 
interesting sight. Crowds of Mahratta women> 
were employed in washing their clothes, lightening 
their labour with singing, whilst a solitary and aged 
Brahipin poured his evening libation on an uncouth 
statue. 

<* About six years ago, before the commencement* 
of the late Mahratta war, the annual revenue which 
arose from the collection of the saline crust on th% 
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mogm of the lake, aanountefcl to ihree laoB of 
rapees ; siiice then, bowerer, owing to neglect, the 
Wttter from the mountains hm eo neatly filled the 
Use, as to lea^ bit a small portion of the margia 
dry, even in the smnmer time^ and the inhabitants 
haTO never resorted to any aitificial meana «f ex- 
tracting the salt from the water." 

The quantity of salt used in this country is yeiy 
great ; it having been estimated at 22 pounds azmo- 
ally to each individuaL On tiiis supposition, the 
entire consumption will amount to 363,000,000 
pounds, or 16 1,000 tons. Besides this home ecm- 
sumption, thereis annually exportedabout 250,000 
tons, the greater part of which is procured from 
the salt mines of Cheshire. It m fortunate that 
tids important necessary of life is so cheap. Its 
cost at a medium may be estimated at not more 
than sixteen shillings a ton. 



LESSON XC. 

«HB FIN HANUFACTO&Y.— A CDNVEBSATION. 

for-ci-bly so-li-ta-ry sil-ver-y 

an-neal-ing u-ni-ting po-lish-ing 

ques-ti-on ma-chin-e-ry twirl-ed 

ma-nu-&o-ta-rer whit-en-ed straight-en-ed 

' Mr. B.— Now George, we will draw round 
the fire^ make the circle large enough to let us 
all in, while you and Harry give us &n account of 
your visit to the pin manufactory. 
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Cr40rfie.^l do not knotw where to begio. we 
■aw so many things done, and people at work, 
altogether^ that when I oome to think about it^ I 
am quite confused; I wish, father, you would 
give the whole account. 

Mr. B. — ^No ; it will be of use to you two boyia^ 
to recall what you have seeu to yous minds, and 
teU it your mother and sastess. Tou can help 
out each other ; I am gdng to write letters, but 
if you are in a. difficulty^ yo«L may turn to m&y and 
I can, I dare say, set you right 

Saplaf. — Come, George, suppose we ask you 
questions about it; I want &mt to know whcU pins 
are msdie al. 

Georgfe. — ^They are made of brass wure. 

Jtm»t*-^lB this wire made in the pin manufiui- 
tory? 

George. — ^No ; it is made semowhere elae ; but 
it is purchased by the pin manu&cturers in large 
coils, such as you may have seen in the shops. 
The wire is not fit for use when it comes into 
the manufactory, it is too thidc, and not hard 
enough, so the first business is. to ptr^paxe it for 
pin making 

Harry. — ^Tes; I remember that was the first 
thing we were told to look at. This thickish kind 
of wire is wound round a wheel, and is then for^ 
cibly drawn through a hole, in an iron plate, whidi 
is rather too small for it, by another wheel, which 
turns round so quickly, that it drags the wire 
through the hole; it is then passed through 
another hole, and another, each smaller than the 
last, till the wire becomes finer and harder. But 
the wire is softened by heat between these difiTerejiit 
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drawings, and then suffered to cool again dowly, 
which is called annealing, and which makes it 
tongher, and prevents it from breaking, as it is 
drawn out. By this drawing out too, I forgot to 
say, that the wire gains in length, part of what it 
loses in thickness. 

Janet. — But now about the pins. What did they 
do with the wire, when it had been drawn through 
the holes, and wound round the wheel? 

Harry, — ^Why, when a certain quantity was so 
prepared, it was taken off the wheel, and soaked 
in some acid liquid, to clear it, and then beaten on 
stone. But the coils of wire must be straightened 
before they can be used ; this was not done by 
the wire cleaners ; they gave their wire as it was, 
into other hands, and went on with their own 
work, that no time might be lost. In order to 
straighten the wire, it was drawn out on a large 
table, between iron pins, and then cut into lengths 
of three or four yards. A man then took a bundle 
of these straightened pieces of wire, and cut them 
into lengths sufficient for six pins. The next 
thing to be done was, to grind these pin lengths of 
wire to a point ; and this I think was done by 
boys; was it not, George ? 

George. — Yes ; each boy had a couple of grind- 
ing stones* before him, one coarse, and the other 
fine, which were turned round by a wheel, kept in 
motion by his foot. He takes a handful of these 
bits of straight wire, and lays their ends first 
against the rmgh grinding stone, and then against 

* This process is said to be accomplished now bj a steel milL 
The above was the working of a pin xnanufactor/ in England, 
•ome years back. 
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the smooth^ twirling the wires with his fingerg. 
If hile the stones are turning quickly round, so that 
the whole process does not take up a minute. Ho 
then hands them oyer to another person, while he 
continues his pointing. This person cuts the 
length of a pin from each wire, and returns it to 
the boy to be pointed; he then receives it again, 
and cuts off another pin, and so on, till the six 
pins are ready to be headed. 

Harry, — George, how many pins did those boys 
say they could each point in an hour? 

George. — One thousand six hundred. I put it 
down in my pocket-book. And now comes the 
heading. I think I can tell that, Harry. — The 
heads of the pins, Sophy, were made by girls, 
not older than you. The girl I was watching, had 
a straight bit of wire in her hands, which she held 
to a wheel, round which was fastened another bit 
of wire, which, by a twirl of the wheel, was twisted 
close round the straight bit ; then this straight bit 
was pulled out, and the twist left hollow. This 
hollow twist was cut indth large scissors into those 
little bits which we call heads, and which fell into 
a basin, placed under the girl's hand ; but before 
the heads can be fitted on to the pins, they must be 
Boftenedi To soften metal, you know, it must be 
heated yery hot. Thjs was done by a man, who 
put these httle heads into iron pans in a furnace* 
When cool enough, they were placed on a tray, 
before another set of Uttle boys. This part, I thinly 
amused me most of all. Each of these boys sail 
before a piece of steel, with a little groove in it 
on one side, the shape of the pin, and a hammer, 
which he moved with his foot, when he wanted to 
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i it Strike on tiie flted. Euxk boy lim?iiig a 
tmy" of he»fc before liim, took a pin, and thnisl 
Ae blimt end -into tbe litile bellow bit of twisty 
which was to be its head, and idien slipped it into 
the steel groove, and with a bkyw or two «f his 
hsoMtaer, fcstened it'oo; then he took another, and 
another, and did the same thing, 00 qnioklj, that 
More I could understand what he was aboat, I 
was obliged to beg him to do it a little slower. 
And now, good friends, the pin is made. 

Sophy, — ^And then they stick tiiem on papers? 

Marry, — Oh ! no ; though the pin is made, ik is 
nsit yet delicate enough for you ^Is to use ; yon 
weald not like to fasten your gowns with a brass 
jbL It must be wfailened and poKshed. Now, a 
order to givethefinBJthatwhite-sii^evy look which 
they have, they aore boilod a long time in a liquor 
made fr«m im «nd Ae lees <of wine. ^ We saw 
some taken ottt of the copper, looldng very white, 
bat not at all bright^ as yon may suppose. To 
polish and make them bright, <they are put into a 
tri> of hot bran, which is turned ronnd and round 
^oiy quickly, by which means they rub agamst 
eadi other and against the bran, and idien taken 
out, look what youeeotbora; Iftic^ are then aepa- 
oMtod from the bnn, in tbe name way you haye 
ooen ooDn ^eparaled irom diaff^ and they aie 
gnraii to the wnmon and ehUdreQ to utiA on 
papers, ao numy in a row, as jmiknow. I thmk 
wn haye done it pretty well, witiumi your help^ 
lather. 

Mr. jBLr-^From what 1 heard I think you haye. 

JSophy.^^BaA, Sat my part, I can hardly se&tbe 
nse of having so maoy ddlferoDt persms emjdoyed 
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aboat a pin ; why shoiildit not ha one man's trada 
to make pins? 

Mr> B — ^And bow many pinft do you think ho 
could make in a>day ? it baa b»en siid one. But 
suppose bim to make fifty ; you can bardly allow 
bim more, if yotticooaidef how many operationa h« 
would baTO to perform. First, be must draw on^ 
bis wire ; then be must straighten it ; then be mart 
dean it; then be must cut it ; then be must point 
it; and now be nmst lea^e the pn to make ito 
bead; this, as George baa- told yon, is dono hj 
three separate pofSOAS^; so he would have first to 
twist the wire— thooito eat it ia^o heada thnn to 
soften the beads o^er a foxBace* to watah^4;b.erfwT 
nace» and to take them ouA and cool them befofiO 
bo could go on with bis wovk When cooled, be 
would bave to fit the bead on to the pin — then to 
whiten it-*then to polii^ The sticking and sort- 
ing we may leave out, because bis fifty pina woaU 
not give bim much trouble in that way. 

Scpky.—0\i, ffttbevl I see 1 had forgotten half 
be bad to do ; and now I have been reckoning Ujp 
that twelve pemons were employed aboofc every 
pin. which was made in that niannfactory. 

Mr. B. — ^It was about that, mimbor; in some 
manu&Gtories it is more, inr some lass. But^think, 
Sophy, bow your workman would be perplexed 
about all these different operationa; he would 
never have become dexterousinany one. Whereaa 
by the whole labour being divid^dd^ and each person 
keeping to bis own part, he beoomes^export-inthat 
€Bie,and no timeis lost incbanging his employment- 
These twelve persons^ together^ could mako>, as 
I iiadeistood» hotween tbomtrfifty tkMuaad pina^« 
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day. Now, suppose that each of these twelve 
persons had set up with machines by himself, and 
made at the rate of fifty pins a day, only six 
hundred pins would have been made by them in the 
course of the day. Whereas, by uniting together, 
snd dividing the labour of making a pin between 
the twelve, they could make in the same time above 
fifty thousand. 

George. — Ah, now I see the use of division of 
labour ; each of these men gaind more by giving his 
labour to a part, than if he made the whole of the 
pin. If fifty thousand pins are made between 
twelve persons, we shall find, by dividing that 
quantity by twelve, that each person will, in fact 
hare made above four thousand pins; who, if 
he had worked singly, could only have produced 
fifty. 

Mrs. B — ^WeD, Sophy, you see your single 
labourer would be badly off, or rather those who 
use pins would be badly off; for since the labourer 
muist live, so he must charge as much for his fifty 
pms as will pay for his day'slabour, or he must leave 
off pin making. But in order to receive the same 
day's wages as he gets from the manufacturer, at 
what rate must these fifty pins be sold ? 

George. — Why, he must then get as much for 
his fifty pins as he does now for his share of the 
fifty thousand. Now, as we found that of the fifty 
thousand, his share would be about four thousand 
one hundred and sixty, it seems that the solitary 
labour of a man, viz., fifty pins, would cost as much 
as four thousand one hundred and sixty made in 
common with eleven others. And we have not yet 
reckoned what the manufacturer must charge, both 
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lor tiie cost of the machinerj and for his own 
profit. 

Mrs. B. — ^Very weD, you see then that very few 
persons could afford to use pins, if we had to de- 
pend on the labours of workmen who laboured 
singly. 

So it is in every thing else; the luxuries, and 
even the comforts of life must be confined to a 
very few rich persons, in a country where, labour 
being undivided, so small a quantity of any nianu- 
facture can be made, that it must be sold at a very 
high price, in order to pay the maker of it. 



LESSON XCL 

OUTLINES 09 GRAMMAR. 

It was shown to you in a former lesson, that 
words which stand for thinga and persona are called 
nouns ; that when they stand for, or are common to 
several nouns, or names, they are called common 
nouns. When for an individual (single) person or 
thing, as Catherine and Dublin, they are called 
proper pames or nouns. Nouns stand for both 
sexes or genders ; the masculine or male gender, as 
boy, man ; the feminine or female gender, as girl, 
woman; when they stand for things without life, 
they are said to be neuter^ meaning that they are 
of iieither or no gender. 

When nouns stand for one thing or person, they 
aie said to be of the singular number; when for 
more things, oiiAie plural number : mosUiouns may 
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be made pkinl by adding s to lihenr hak letter^ ai 
boy, boys. BulrBometimes'a noun is made pliml 
by a change in ita qpelling; Han vuikaa men, in 
the plural ; ox makea oxen; child aahea chiMf^t; 
and 80 on. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

These are words which we use inslead of 
nouns, either to avoid calling ourselTes by our 
own proper names, or because it is tiresonie to re- 
feat tiie same noun too often, or for some other 
reason. 

If thauy hSy sh^f ity we^ youy th^^ — are called 
personal pronouns. 

/and we are called the first persons, because 
they are the persons wbo tpeok. Thau and you 
the second persons, because they are the persons 
gpoken to. He^ ahe, it, the thusd, beeause they 
are the persons spoken of. 

/and we are used instead of tiie pioper saaies of 
the persons who speak. No one but a very litde 
dhild w)Mdd njfj speahing of himself, *^ liebeii 
wishes for a book,'' but ^/ wkh for a book;" H 
he were speaking of some one besideahimseli he 
would say " we wish for a book" 

The second persons, thmt mad you, aue.used iBf 
•tead of the proper nameaof the person er penens 
q[ioken to. 

Speaking to Robert, we dionld n&b say, ^Doei 
Robert wish for a book?'' Init "^Do ymwiahfora 
book." 

Tlum is aeUowi used exeeptiog in poetry.: 

Inspeakiagef aaotbor,^ we use the^diiDd peiaonl 
pconoatt; we^ no^aag^:'^ liaitba wasnoiniiif^aiid 
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Ifwtbafelldovn/^ but '^^Aa Ml down.'' If we were 
■peaking of a l»ey, we cbonld Bxy *'he fell down;^ 
if of a table, "«l fell down;" if of many girls, boys, 
OP tables, ^Hhey fbll down." The pronoun it, though 
we d)Sefly use the word 'for 'iMngs, not persons, is 
oHen used, as weB as the noun k stands for, as if 
it were a person. We say of the table, " it stands 
steadily,*' as if it had fife, and tould more about^ 
or of a pen, "i7 writes weU." 

Pronouns are said to hare cases, — a case means 
a etaifce or condition. There are three cases bel<mgu 
ing to pronouns ; the nominatiye, the possessive^ 
and the objective. Pronouns are said to be in the 
nominative case where they name the person or 
thing which is or does something, or suffers some- 
thing, as / am^ I lave^ I am hved. He m, he 
fearsy he is feared. We are^ we love, we are loved. 
Ij thouy he, ehey it^ toe, yoUf they^ are pronouns in 
the nominatiye case. 

When we speak of these pronouns as possessing 
something, — Shaving things and persons belonging 
to them, we say they are in the poeseeaive case or 
state. For example, speaking ojf yourself as pes^ 
sessiRg a book, you would not say, "that book js 
J*«, or m6'«," but, " that bookis mfw6,'' or^* my book.** 
We do not say "it is thau's,'' or ^Uhee's,'* but "it 
is thy book," or "it is thine." Nor should we say 
that book is Ae'^, or she'Sf or wt^s^ or U8% or 
yai^a, or Whey's or their'Sj but that book is herg^ 
or her book, hie or yours or your book, theirs or 
lA^book. 

Now as all these pronouns — my^ mAnSf tily, 
Mm, his^ hers^ its^ our, ours, yout, yours, their ^ 
theirs, aliow that somelMog is possessed by tiiemi 
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they are called pronomiB in the pocmmTe < 
But when we speak of these pronouns as being 
the objects of something to be done, then we use 
another form of words ; we do not say .^^give J or we 
some bread," but '^give me or us" We do not say 
^* Robert threw Ae, or shs down, and hurt thegy" 
but '^Robert threw Am, or her^ or them down, and 
hurt them" We do not say, ^'Martha loves lA<w,'* 
but"tAee." 

Me^ us, tliee, you, him, her, them, are the objects 
of giving, thrqwing down, and Ipving, so they are 
said to be pronouns in the objective case. 

Here is a list of all the personal pronouns 
in both genders> and numbers^ and in tiie three 



Nominative Case. 



First person, I, we. 
Second person, Thou, ye 
or you. 



Third person, He, she, 
it, they. 



Possessive Case. 



Third person. His, her, 
hers, its, 
theirs. 



First person^ iSj, mine, 

our, ours. 

Second person^ Thy , thine, 

yourjours 

Objective Case. 

First person. Me, us. Thirdperson, Him, her, 
Secondperson, Thee, you. it, them. 

But there areother pronounsbesideBthejMrAmai 
pronouns. 

Who, which, and thcU, are pronouns ; they are 
ealled relative pronouns, because they do not stand 
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instead o( a noun, but relctie to some noun wludi 
kas gone before, and which is called their antece- 
dent — antecedent means going before. 

^^The boy who was set to mind the sheep^ 
u^Ueh were feeding in the field, fell into the pond 
th^t was near the gate." 

In this sentence, who relates ..to boy, which to 
sheep, and that to pond. 

Who has three cases. 

Who is nominative. 

Wliosey possessive. 

TF/iom, objective. 

Who is of both genders, which is of neither — ^it 
is neuter. 

^^ The boy who laughed, whoee bat is broken, and 
to wJiom I have given a ball." These pronounSi 
who, whose, and whom, all relate to boy, boy is 
their antecedept. 

There is another class of pronouns which do* 
monstrate or point out the noun, and are therefore 
called demonstrative pronouns. 

They are, this^ thaty these^ those. We say, thia 
book is small, these oranges are ripe, that pen is 
bad, those books are torn. 

iVho imd which besides what^ are used to ask 
questions. They are then called interrogative 
pronouns. 

Interrogative means asking questions. Who and 
which are then no longer relative pronouns. 

There are other pronouns besidesthese personal* 
relative, interrogative, and demonstrative pronouns, 
which you will leam hereafter. 

Kouns and pronouns are called parls of speech* 
All the words we use in speaking have been divided 
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lDloiuflO0ort8«fi!i^6rdi — orpartflofflip«edi. Heims 
nd pvonoims sra two of theso parte of speedi, 
there are seren iiioi«* The irst part of speeA 
whieh is usually leaimt, is called the article. There 
•re onfythree words belongingto t^partofspeeeh, 
a, an^ ths. These little woids are ^aoed befoie 
ttoims to point them oat. ^ (or am, if the noun 
begins with a rowel) is used before common nouns, 
when we do not wish to point out or define an indi- 
vidual — a book means any book, an ink-stand, any 
inknstand. A and an are called indefinite articles. 
The is used before a common noun, when we wish 
to point out or define some individual belonging to 
it. The book does not mean any book, but some 
book whioh you eitiier have already described, or 
mean to describe. 

Qifve me the book, which lies on Uie table, or 
the book which we have been speaking about. T%e 
is caBed tfie definite article. 

I%ose parts of speech which are added to the 
noun to describe it, or show its quality, are called 
adjectives. All nouns have various qualities by 
whidi you may describe them; a man is fair or 
darkj a book is thick or thin^ broum or wkite^ — all 
tliese words, ^ir, dark^ broum, white, and any 
othens by which you chose to describe iJie man or 
the book, are adjectives. 

If we wish to compare the quaHttes of two or 
more noons, we do it by adding er or eat to the 
adjeetaviis. If we want to compare two flowers, 
both of whidi we tiioi^t pretty, we should add 
er to the one we pr^r. ** This flower is prettiar 
Hum tiuvt;"^ If we compare the Aywer with 
more than one we should add eet, and call it 
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prettier is the eompatMJitkfe dttgf ee, and pmiiiM^ 
tke wp^rlaiive. Superbtiyemieaiui aheveoihienk 
fiomjetames other words are need to denote Auuo 
degreefl. Mach, makes more in the oompacailiTf^ 
and fiio«^ in the sup^^tiTo. Good, makes 66^£«^*^ 
best There are manjaiheradjec^Tes of tins kiB4 
The numbers, one> two, time, tmteiiij, a hva* 
drodi aro adjectiyes; they are added to tiie noun, 
Bot to show the quality hot the jmmhiw. Ommim 
/^ efatUreU) &e. 



LESSON XCII. 

The most in^ertaat part of speedh next ix> a 
noun, is a yerb. 

All those words which express something we do, 
or which is done to us, are called yevbs. I hw^ i 
(xm loved ; I call^ I am called. Call and hm^ ase 
said to be actxye yerbs, because they cio something 
— some action. Am loved, a» ecdled^ are soidr/to 
be pamve verbSj beeanae they do nothhig, they are 
in a quiet or passive state^-Haomethmg is deae-to 
them. When I say I am called, you know that semOi^ 
body is doing something to me. There k another 
kind of verb which expresses: merely tiiat we <h^ 
as I am, I exist This kind of yerb is sometimes 
called the neuter yerb, becefose it is neither actiye 
«0r passiye, but it is also caUed a yenb q£ behig. 
Sa there are three kinds of yerbe— ao&rQ^ipwsiyiei 
and neuter: I tell; I am told; I <«m» ^ t * 
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Some actiye rerbs do something to anotiier 
peraon or thing, some do not ; if I say 70a write, 
there must be something to which the action of 
writing passes, perhaps a letter, jou write a letter 
w JOU write a copy ; this is called a tranaiiiM 
twrb. K I say you walk, the action of walking 
stays with yourself, yon do not walk a walk. This 
is called an intransitive tferb. 

A verb is expressed in seyeral different ways, 
called its modes or moods. There are four of 
these moods. The infinitive, the indicative, the 
subjunctive, the imperative. 

The infinitive mood simply expresses the verb, 
without reference to person. To write, to have 
written. 

The indietxtive declares something without any 
doubt or hesitation ; I write, I wrote, I shall write. 

The subfunetive always expresses the viBrb under 
a doubt ; I should walk (if I had the power) ; I 
could walk (if I had the will); or if I walk (unless 
any thing prevents me), — a3i expressing a doubt 
on the subject. 

The imperative entreats or commands — as, 
"walk," let him walk. 

All these modes or moods have times or tenses ; 
the present, past, and future, in which the verb 
takes place. 

Present Tense — I walk. Past Tense — I walked. 
Future Tense — ^I shall walk. 

PARTIOIFLBS 

Are so called because they are sometimes used 
as part of a verb, sometimes as an adjective, par- 
taking the nature of both. ^ , 
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When I say, " a loving ehild,** I use the word 
loving as an adjective; when I say, "the mother 
Itwing her child spared no pains to bring her np 
well," I nse the word loving as a participle. 

Ton will learn more about participles by and by; 
tiiis account is sufficient for the present. 

ADVBRBS. 

An adverb is to a verb, something what an 
adjective is to a noun ; it is added to the verb to 
teU us something about it. 

An adverb shows, in the first place, the manner 
111 which the verb is done. Tou work i7Z, or you 
work well; ill and well show the manner in which 
you work — ^they are adverbs. 

A great number of adverbs end in ly^ and all 
these are formed from adjectives. I could not say, 
you read distinct, because distinct is an adjective ; 
but I could say, you read distinctly, or slowly, or 
badly. All these show the manner in which 
the verb is- done, and so they are called adverbs. 
See how easy it is to make an adverb of an ad- 
jective. 



AdjeetiTM. 


Adyerbs. 


pretty 

brave 

kind 


prettily 
bravely 
kindly 



But there are other adverbs besides those which 
show the manner of doing a thing. Tou want to 
kno\v where or at what place the verb is done in. 
There are adverbs of place-^-wh^re^ there^ here, 
are adverbs of place. I go there ; where is my 
knife? Aere it is. o,,.e..y Google 
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There are adrerlMi of time^^-^soony pteieMsy 
u^Un^ are adrerba of time. When do yon go home? 
I go S09H. I plajr oftm (manj times). I dnU 
play preaeHtfy. 

Some adTerhfl poittt oot the nimtber of tintea the 
verb is peiicMnncid. I caught the ball >^ly times. 
I spoke once ; Charles spoke twice. Fifty ^ once, 
turice^ are adverbs of number. 

Some adyerbs ask questions, as — when, howj 
fifAy» what When do you go? at what time — Iww 
do you go? meaning in what manner — vJiy 4o 
yon. go? for what reason? 

The words yes and no^ are adverbs, and so are 
other words that reply to a question. Shall yon 
go in the fields ? Periiapa^ or yes — ^they all refer 
to the verb go* 

There are then six kinds of adverbs; — ^the 
first shows the vMmner of the verb; ^^ He reads 

^nd. The place of the verb ; " 1 go there** 
3rd. The time of the verb ; ** 1 shall go home 

mnm:* 

4th. The number of times the act is done; 

'* She caught the ball ttuice:' 
6th. Asks questions; " TFTiaf shall I give you?" 
6th. Answers questions ; " Yes^ no^ perhaps!* 

YRBFOSITIONS. 

PrepositionB are very useful parts of speech. 
They connect nouns together^ pronouns t^ether, 
and also nouns and pronouns; showing what one 
has to do with the other-^the relation, that is, 
between them. 

There are a great many prepositionaia^oorlan- 
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and many othew. 

These Utde words are of gyeat isvportaaoe. Our 
oentencee woold oftcm eonveymo meaning withovt 
lihem. 

If I say, '' Pnt tibis book<m Ae table." Ton see 
wbat hook has to do with table by means of the pre- 
position on. But if I left o«t the preposition on, 
and said, *' Pat Ae be<A the table/' my sentence 
would hare no meaning at all. 

Again, *' I frland hy the fire.'' Hie prepesitioii 
by connects the pponoun /, with the fire. Without 
it, the sentence " I stand the fire,** would either 
convey no sense, or « wK>ng one, moaning that I 
can bearr or endnve the &e, which was not what I 
meant to say. 

80 if I say, " Yo« sit hy me,''i;he twopronomui 
you and me are connected throngh the preposittstt 
by. '*He ran aerobe *be street." If I said, " You sit 
me," or " He ran the 'Stareet," you could see no con- 
nexion mther between "you sit" and "m»," or 
between ^^to ran" a»d ^^th6 4Sitreet." 

CONJUNOTIONS. 

The conjunction is a part of spee^ whioh joins 
words and sentences. 

Arul^ as well as, perhaps^ hut,either, or, neither, 
nor, hoth, are some of the commonest conjunc- 
tions. 

"Sho wafted tn the rain; Ae got wet," are two 
sentences. If I say, ** She walhed in the rain, and 
got wet," theconjunctionaricfjoinslhemandmakes 
one sentence. 

'' Give me some string; give me a knife," I might 
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join by the oonjuiiction» as well as^ into one, '' Gito 
me Bome string, as well as a knife." 

^^ George walked in the fields ; Mary walked m 
the fields ; Tom walked in the fields," are three 
sentences; if I use the conjunction andj I make 
them into one, ^' George, Jdary, and Tom walked 
in the fields." 

Andy both, asweUas, also, are called conjunctivtt 
because they join both the words and the sense of 
the words. But there are others which, though 
they join the words and senteuces, seem to disjoin 
or separate the sense: — Either or, neither nor, bui 
for, are conjunctions of this kind. If I say, 
*^ Giye me either a red or a blue fiower." Either 
and or connect the words red, blue, and fiower, with 
giye me ; but they disjoin the sense. They show 
that I do not want both a blue and a red flower, 
but only one of them. 

** I should have walked, but it rained." The con- 
junction but here joins the sentence '* I should have 
walked," with 'Strained," butitseparates the act or 
thought of walking from the act of raining. These 
conjunctions which join words and sentences, but 
disjoin the things themselves, the meaning, viz., of 
the words and sentences, are called disjunctive 

INTERJECTIONS. 

An interjection is merely an exclamation. Oh I 
ah I dear me I alasl well I how I are interjectionB. 
They are used when we are frightened, or sur- 
prised, or impatient. The seldomer they are used, 
therefore, the better 
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LESSON XCIII. 

SMALL FARMS IN BELGIUM. 

The small farmer of from fiye to ton acres whidi 
abound in many parts of Belgium, closely resem- 
ble the small holdings in Ireland ; but the small 
Irish cultivator exists in a state of miserable pri- 
vation of the common comforts and conveniences 
of civilized life, whilst the Belgian peasant farmer 
enjoys a large portion of those comforts. 

The houses of the small cultivators in Belgium 
are generally substantially built, and in good re- 
pair : they have commonly a sleeping room in the 
attic, and closets for beds connected with the 
lower apartment, which is convenient in size : a 
small cellar for the dairy, and a store for the grain, 
as well as an oven, and an outhouse for the pota- 
toes, with a cattle stall, piggery, and poultry loft. 
The house generally contains decent furniture, 
the bedding is sufficient in quantity, and although 
the scrupulous cleanUness of the Dutch may not 
be everywhere observable, an air of comfort and 
propriety pervades the whole establishment. The 
cattle are supplied with straw for bedding; the 
dung and urine are carefully collected in the tank; 
the ditches are scoured to collect materials for 
mannre ; the dry leaves, potato tops, &c., are col- 
lected in a moist ditch to undergo the process of 
fermentation, and heaps of compost are in course 
of preparation. The premises are generally kept in 
neat and compact order, and a scrupulous atten- 
tion to a most rigid economy is everywhere appar 
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rent. We observed that all the members of the 
family were decently clad, none of them were 
ragged or sloyenly, even when their dress consistB 
of the coarsest material. The men uiuYersally 
wear the blouse, and wooden shges are in common 
use by boibsexes. The diet eoneiste, to a large 
«claDt, of rye bread and milk. The dinner is usa- 
ally composed of a mess of potatoeo asd onions, 
with the oecasionai addition of «omo pounded ham 
or slices of bacon. The quantity of wheaien bread 
oonsamed did not appear to be considerable. I 
need not point out the stiikmg contrast of Ihe 
■ode of living hem described, with the state of 
the same class of persons in Ireland ; and it is 
important to isfvestigate the causes of this difEer- 
once. 

In the greater part of the flat country of Bel- 
gium, the soil is light and sandy, and easily 
w<»ked ; but its productive powers are certainly 
inferior to the general soil of Irdand, and the 
dimate does not appear to be superior. To tke 
soil and the cHmate, therefore, the Belgian does 
not owe his siq>erioriAy in comfort and position 
over the Irish osltivmtor. The difference is rather 
to be foand in the system of cultivation pursued by 
the Bomll fsnnevB o£ Belgium, and in the habits of 
industry, economy, and forethoaght of the people. 
The cultivation of the small Belgian farms differs 
from the Irish — ^first, in the quantity of stall-fed 
stock which is kepi, and by which a mxpfij of 
nuuMire is reguhydy secured; second, in the sdiet 
atleatiott paid to tiie osBectiBg of maance, which 
is most sUlluIly managed ; tfaiid, by the adoptioD 
of a sEystoa of rotaticoiQifiYe^ six, orsevem ohaoges 
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of omp^ 6teii on the 8iti«lle«t fitrms, whieh u in 
Bftrikiiig oontrast with the plan of cropping and fal* 
lowmg the land pre^aletit in Ivekad, Mi by whMi 
00 large a portion of ha prod«ee attd powers iiP 
every year wanted. 

In the farms of six aet«B, we found no pk)«^h| 
horse, or cart ; the only ^g;rieultural implement^ 
besides the spade, fork, and wheel-barrow, which 
we observed, was a light wooden harrow, whioh 
might be dragged by hand. The farmer had no 
assistance, besides that of his wife and children^ 
excepting sometimes in harvest, when we found he 
occasionally obtained the aid of a neighbonr, 09 
hired a labourer at a franc per day. The whole 
of the land is dug vnth the spade, and trenched 
very deep ; .but as the soil is light, the labour of 
digging is not great. The stock on the snudl 
farms which we examined, consisted of a couple <tf 
cows, a calf or two, one or two pigs, sometimes a 
goat or two, and some poultry. The caws are 
altogether stall-led, on straw, turnips, clover, rye, 
vetches, carrots, potatoes, and a kind of soup made 
by boiling up potatoes, peas, beans, bran, cut hay^ 
&c., into one mess, and which being given warm is ' 
said to be very wholesome, and to promote the 
secretion of milk. In some districts, the grains of 
the breweries and distilleries are used for the 
cattle, and the failure of the Belgian distilleries 
has been reckoned a calamity to the agriculture of 
the country, on account of the loss of the supply of 
manure which was produced by the cattle fed in 
the stalls of these establishments. 

The success of the Belgian fiurmer depends 
mainly upon the number <tf oattle whieh he can 
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maintain by the produce of his land, the general 
lightness of the soil rendering the constant applica- 
tion of manure absolutely necessary to the produc* 
tion of a crop; The attention of the cultivator u 
always, therefore, especially directed to obtain aaup- 
ply of manure. Some small farmers with this view, 
agree with the sheep-dealer to find Btall>room and 
straw for his sheep, to attend to them, and to fur- 
nish fodder at the market price, on condition of re- 
taining the dung. The small farmer collects in his 
stable, in a tank lined with brick, the dung and 
urine of his cattle. He buys sufficient lime to 
mingle with the scouring of his ditches, and with 
decayed leaves, potato tops, &c., which he is care- 
ful to collect in order to enrich his compost, which 
is dug over two or three times in the course of the 
winter. No portion of the ground is allowed to lie 
fallow, but it is divided into six or seven small 
plots, on each of which a system of rotation is 
adopted; and thus, with the aid of manure, the 
powers of the soil are maintained unexhausted, in 
a state of constant activity. 

The order of succession in the crops is various; 
but we observed on the six-acre farms which we 
visited, plots appropriated to potatoes, wheat, bar- 
ley, clover (which had been sown with the preced- 
ing year's barley), flax, rye, carrotn, turnips, or 
parsnips, vetches, and rye, for immediate use as 
green food for the cattle. The flax gi-owu is hack- 
led and spun by the farmer's wife, chiefly during 
the winter,and we are told that three weeks' labour 
at the loom towards the spring, enabled them to 
weave into cloth all the thread thus prepared. The 
weavers are generally a distinct class Irom the small..; 
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farmers, though the labourers chiefly supported by 
the loom commonly occupy about an acre of landj 
sometimes more, their labour upon the land alter* 
Bating with their work at the loom. In some die^ 
tricts, we were informed, eyery gradation in the 
extent of occupancy, from a quarter or half an acre 
to the six-acre farm, is to be found ; and in such 
cases more work is done in the loom by the smaller 
occupiers. 

The labour of the field, the management of the 
cattle, the preparation of manure, the regulating 
the crops, and the carrying a portion of the produce 
to market, call for the constant exercise of industry, 
skill, and foresight among the Belgian peasant 
farmers ; and to these qualities they add economy, 
sobriety, and a contented spirit, which finds its chief 
gratification beneath the domestic roof, from which 
the father of the family rarely wanders in search of 
excitement abroad. It was mo. ^ gratifying to ob- 
serve the comfort displayed in the whole economy 
of the households of these small cultivators, and 
the respectability in which they lived. As far as I 
could learn, there is no tendency to the subdivision 
o( the small holdings. I heard of none under five 
acres, held by the class of peasant farmers, and six, 
seven, or eight acres, is the more common size. 
The provident habits of these small farmers, enable 
them to maintain a high standard of comfort, and 
they are, therefore, necessarily opposed to such 
subdivision. Their marriages are not contracted 
BO early as in Ireland, and the consequent struggle 
for subsistence among their offspring does not exist. 
The proprietors of the soil retain the free and unre* 
stricted disposal of their property, whether divided 
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mto amaUer or krger holdings; bat we wexe 
Mnf ed) that an industrionB tenant was rarely, if 
ever, dispossMaed. The common rent of land k 
about 20b4 an aore, and the usual tate of wages 
for- a 4ajf labourer is a franc (or i(k2.) a day. 

Asmeii ooeupier, whose farm we examined near 
€ttient^ ^d 235 fitrnos per annum for about two 
bonniers, or six acres of land, with a house, 
stabling, and other offices attached, all very good 
of their kind. This makes the rent (reckoning the 
fraoe at lOdJ) equal to 92. 7s. 6d. st^jing per 
annum ; and if we allow 32. 7s. 6d. for the rent of 
the house, stabling, and other offices, there will be 
</L» or 11. per acte for the land, which accords with 
the information we obtained at Antwerp, Brussels, 
and other places, as to the rent of land in the flat 
cMHtry, the s<nl of which is^ for the most part, of 
the same quality throughout. This farmer had a 
wife, and five dbildren, and appeared to lire in 
miadi comfbrt. He owed little <»: nothing, he said, 
Wt he had Ho capital beyond that knmediately 
Employed on his fitmw We questioned him respeel- 
iag his rtseurces in cans of sickness. He replied 
tint if he wsfe ill, and his iUaess were serere and 
of long duration, it would press heavily upon him, 
finr it would tntermpt the whole farm-work ; and, 
mi order to provide for his fiunily, and to pay the 
Aootor^ he feared he should be obUged, in such case, 
to sell paort of his stoek« If his wife and &mily 
^re long iU^ and he retained his strength, the 
doctor would give him credit, and he should be 
aUe to pay him by degrees in the course of a year 
«r two. The; thought of applying for assistance in 
any qiaaxlar, appeared never to have entered hia 
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mind. We suggested that the Bureau de Bien- 
faisance, or chiiritAble indtvickabr, might perhaps 
afford him aid in such a diiBcuIty, but with evident 
marks of stirprise at the suggestion, he replied 
cheerfully that he must take care of himself. If a 
fiick club, or benefit society, were established among 
these people, so as to enable them by mutual 
assurance to provide for the casualty of sickness, 
the chief source of suffering to. their families would 
be obviated, and there would be little left to wish 
for or amend in their social condition. 

The Belgian peasant fanner above described, is 
not very d^erent from tbe small Irish occupier as 
respects his posiliimi te soiri«rty, but he i^in a ftr 
better conditioB as regards the comfort»aifcd coiirve- 
niencesof life. The pause of this difference J believe 
to consist-in the more skilful sj^tem of cultui^ pur- 
sued by thesix-acrefarmers of Belgium^ intherigid 
economy which characterizes them as a class, and in 
the persevering . industry^ providense, and fore- 
thought, by which they are enabled to adjust their 
linuted res0iipcesto their wants: and the firststep to 
the improvement of this important ckuBS in kelwd, 
must be, I think, to endeavour to assimilate llieir 
farming operations, and agrienltuffsl and domestio 
managementyto thatof the same dass^in Belgium. — 
Report of George Nicholla, Esf. 
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Scripture Lessons, Old Testament. Farts I. A II. 12mo, cL, each, 
„ New Testament. Parte I. * IL ISmo, d., each, 

Sacred Poetry. ISmo^ wrapper, •••••• 

Agricultural Class Book. 12mo,cloth, . • • • « 

Farm Account Book. 4to, half-bound, 

Treatise on Needlework and Cutting^>ut. Small 4to, half-bound. 
Ditto, with 88 Worked Speeimmi. Small 4to, half-bonnd. 
Spelling and Reading Tablet Lessons, laige type, 88 Sheets, 

Ditto, mounted on 18 Pasteboards, 

Atilhmetic Tablet Lessons, large ^ype, 80 Sheets, 

. Ditto, mounted on 80 Pasteboards, 

Arllhmetieal Table Book, 82mo, wrapper, . • 

Copy Unes, all the Gradatioiis, Six Sheets, . • 
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Nb w AMD iMPmo VBD EoiTiovs, tbtcfi^ bwmd in CoLooitCD Cloth, 
of the fiMTiiLB SEaiBS of these Admirable, Populab, aud Uv- 
PRBCEUEMTBDLV CHEAP SCHOOL BooKft, printed add published by 
direotion of the Commissionebs or National Education, are 
now laraed by the ComndssionerB' Printer, Mr. Alexandeb Thom, 
Abbbt-stbeet, Dublin, and may be ordered of all Booksellers. 

The main object of the Commissionebs of National Education 
in oompiling aud pablishtBg a series of Sohool Bookmtfi to supply the 
National Solioolj*, aud the pablio, generally, with works in harmony 
with an improv^ed system of education ; oheap in price and superior 
in execution ; mural and religious in their character, without (^ng sec- 
tarian ; therefore peculiarly adapted to the purposes of united iustruo- 
tion, and acceptable to all classes and religious denominations. These 
books are constructed upon a uniform principle. In their preparation 
the same tone aiid character are preserved. They rise gradually from 
the lowest to the higher branches of knowledge. The mora advanced 
of the elementary Reading Books are designed, not as mere exercises 
in reading, but as text-books of literary and sdentUlc information. 
They commence, in the First Book, with the simplest kind of know- 
ledge, adapted to the capacities of the younger pupils. In every suc- 
ceeding volume a step is made in advance, so that a complete gradation 
of instruction in the most useiU branches of school literature and 
science is secured. By these means the pupils progressively acquire 
a taste for the acquisition of knowledge, and obtain information upon 
a great variety of usefhl topics. Lessons on the subject of Religion, 
drawn chiefly £h>m the narratives of the Holy Scriptures, are intw- 
spersed through all the Reading Books, aud constitute an interesting 
epitome of Sacred History. These lessoub are commenced in the First 
Book, and carried on through the remaining volumes. 

An inspection of the Irish National School Books will show, that, 
whilst they are replete with instruction in every branch of literature 
and science with which it is nec^essary that the children of all classes 
should be familiar, the elementary works for reading are penetrated 
with the spirit of religion and morality. They may be read with safety 
by the members of every religious persuasion, and with equal advan- 
tage by the rich and the poor— by adults as well as by children. 
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EQUEL No. I. TO SECOND BOOK OP LESSONS, 
18mo, 202 pages, Price Four Fence. 

The olject of this and the Sequel No. II. is t4> supply a want arinng oat 
of fhe too great transition from the Second to the Tbivd Book. The sab- 
jeets treated of are more diversified in their uharacter, And lest didactic 
than those in ^e Second Book, being chiefl> In tne form of stories, dia- 
logues, and fables ; and, therefort, more lik^ to be porused with eager- 
ness by young readers. A sound moral is conveyed in every letton, and 
religious sentiments inculcated of the purest and most elevated kind. 



FIRST BOOK OF LESSONS, 18mo, 36 pages. 
Price One Penny. 
This volume Is confined to words of one syllable. The lessons, thougli ' 
suited to the youngest pupUs, fUmish instruction of a moral and intellec- , 
tual kind. The first section is intended to make the child fatnlliar with | 
the forms of letters ; the second and third sections proceed In a regidar 
gradation to the most diflfteult sounds. 



ECOND BOOK OP LESSONS, 18mo, 176 pages. 
Price Four Pence. j 

The pieees sdeeted for this volume- include both prose and verse. The I 
former containing abundant matter of usefHil instr'iction ; the latter 
eminently calculated to make a lasting impression on the ndnds of the 
young. As in the preceding work, spelling lessons are combined with the 
reading lessons. A considerable portion of this book is devoted to narra- 
tives of Scripture History^ conveyed in language so simple as to be level 
to the capacities of the younger scholars. There ire also several intro- 
ductory lessons on Geography and English Grammar. 



IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

SEQUEL No. IL TO SECOND BOOK OP LESSONS, 
l8mo, 192 pages, Price Four Pence. 
This Sequel, as well as No. I., is calculated to instruct, and to encour- 
age a taste for ftirther information. The first lesson in this TalaaUe little 
work, entitled, *' Monday Morning, or going to School/' a£F<Mrds a striking 
example of the successflil manner in which some of the most important 
truths of Revelation are blended with secular instruction in the Irish 
National School Books. 



THIKD BOOK OF LESSONS, 12mo, 288 pages. 
Price Eight Pence. 
This book is specially designed for those who are sufflcieiitly advanced 
in their education to understand sulirjects of a somewhat difficult natore. 
The lesaons are distributed in a miscellaneous form, under the following 
heads :— " Religious and Moral/* " Natural History/' " Lessons on Money 
Matters/' " Geographical and DesoriptiTe Outlines,'* " Outlines of Gram- 
mar/* *' Lesson on Farming/* " Manufactures/' " Stories and Fables/' 
" Miscellaneous Lessons in Prose,** " Poems/* The Scriptural Lessons 
form a separate portion of the book. 

FOURTH BOOK OP LESSONS, 12mo, 352 pages, 
Price Nine Pence. 
This book is divided into five sections. Section I., entitled " Natural His- 
tory, or Kingdoms of Nature." Section II. is an extension of the Lessons on 
" Descriptive Geography," contained in the Tliird Book. Section III. is 
a " History of the Hebrew Nation, Srom the departure out of Egypt to tilie 
revolt of the ten Tribes.*^ These Scriptural Lessons are a continuation 
of those in the Third Book, and will be of service to teachers, by enabling 
them to communicate to their pupils, with greater fiicili^, the historical 
facto of the Bible. Section iy.,-on "Political Economy," comprehends 
instruction on value, wages, capital, taxes, and division of labour. Section 
y., miscellaneous lessons, is composed of Interesting stories, and extracts 
from voyages and travels. The poetical pieces are chosen firom Milton, 
Cowper, Young, Goldsmith, and other admired writers. Several are of a 
devotional character, and calculated to improve the taste, to cultivate the 
imagination, and to strengthen the moral foelings. 

SUPPLEMENT TO FOURTH BOOK, 12mo, 444 
pa^es. Price Ten Pence. 
The contento of this Supplement are more interesting and varied than 
those of the preceding volumes. Thirty.two pages are devoted to a summary 
of the Old Testament, including a detailed account of the Propheto, and the 
substance of the prophecies. The work treats of Ancient and Modem 
History in eras team ** the Creation of Man ** to the " French Revolution.** 
The miscellaneous lessons in prose and poetry include Biography, Natural 
History^ Stories and Anecdotes, itc, besides several Essays on Religious 
suliiieoto by Archbishop Whately, and other eminent Divines. Selections 
from many of our modern Poeto, of great beauty, and eminently religious 
and moral in their tendency. 
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FIFTH BOOK OF LESSONS, 12mo, 416 pages, 
Price Nine Pence. 

TfaMe progretslTe leMoat are particularly nihed to more adranaed popili, 
and tficlnde sulirjecta omitted In the former Tolumea of the seriea, or only 
cnnoiily mentkmed. The treatiae on History and Ohrooologj.eonunenced 
in the SopplemeDt to the Fourth Book, ia compkled in the Fiflh. Witb 
the exception of the historical portion, and a few choice poetieal pleeei, 
the lessons are altogether scientific, and contain a mass of information on 
ttie Tarioos branches of general Science and of Natural Philosophj. The 
Fifth Book, with the two preceding numbers of the series, is designed to 
be carefUUy ttudied— not merely read like the ordinary lesson booka. 



READING BOOK FOR FEMALE SCHOOLS, 
l2mo, 416 pages, Price Nine Pence. 
Of the series of Irish National School Books, the Reading Book for Oirls 
is one of the most attractive and useful. It is not intended to supersede, 
in female schools, the use of the Third and Fourth Books of Lessons, but 
as an accompaniment and addition to those books. The subjects are 
dlTeraified, and together fbrm a complete manual of the moral and domestic 
duties of femaleit, and cannot be read without produchig the most bene- 
ficial results. The selections from the poets are of great variety. The 
■ketches of History and Chronol<^, comprising sizty.five pages, are in 
substance the same as those in the Fourth Book and Supplement^ and 
oonstrocted on a similar plan. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF READ- 
IKG, l2mo, 252 pages. Price Seyen Pence. 
The obfect of this book is to assist teachers in giving instructloB in the 
Art of Reading, by regulating the pauses and accentuation. It contains 
an Introduction to Elocution, a Synopsis on Accentuation, and a Synopsis 
of Intonation. The pieces are mostly taken Arom the Third Book. If used 
by a carets and patient teacher, this work may be made exceedingly asefU. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF BRITISH 
POETS, l2mo. 516 pages, Price One Shilling. 
The Biographical and Critical Sketches in this work have been compiled 
for teachers, and such of their pupils as may be qualified to profit by 
the study of literary biography. The lives commence with Chaucer, and 
end with Bums. They are rendered additionally interesting by a series of 
criticisms selected fipom the most distinguished writers. The work is cal- 
culated *' to expand and strengthen the mind, to foster a taste for literary 
Improvement, and to inspire a love of all that is pure In thought, beautifiil 
in expression, and moral In tendency." The Biographical Sketches are 
detached flrom the specimens of the autbors, which are printed In two, 
separate voliiiiMa. 
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IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

SELECTIONS FROM BKITISH POETS, in Jwo 
Volumee, 12nio ; VoLl., 480 pages ; VoL II., 560 pages; 
Price One Shilling each. 

These two ▼olnmee contain a series of the most finished specimens of 
poetry, comprising some hundreds of pieces, arranged in chronological 
order firom the age of Chaucer to the present time. They are divided 
under the following heads :— Sacred, Didactic, and Moral ; Descriptive, 
with several subdivisions, comprising Pastoral; the jBeasons and Months ; 
Natural Phenomena ; Characters ; Natural History, including flowers and 
plants; birds, insects, and animals; Narrative and Pathetic; Elegiac and 
Lyric, together with a few select poems on the domestic and social affec- 
tions, and on the love of home and country. The work closes with a small 
collection of sonnets from the best of the English poets. Introductions 
are prefixed to each division, designed, as the Editor observes, *'to ex. 
plain the difi^erent species of poetry, and to give a brief account of those 
great masters of the art, in whose works the various ft>rms of poetical 
composition have been most successfully exemplified." 

Taken as a whole, these three volumes of Poetry and Biographical 
Sketches will be found extremely well adapted to family reading as well as 
to schools, whether for the humbler, the middle, or the higher classes. 
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CRIPTURE LESSONS, Old Testament, Parts 
I. & II., l2mo, Price Five Pence eac:h Part. 

CRIPTURE LESSONS, New Testament, Parts 
I. & II., 12nio, Price Five Pence each Part. 

The "Scripture Lessons'* are drawn from the Sacred Volume, with 
occasional passages, not in Scripture language, and distinguished by a 
■mailer type. The object has been to take the historical narrative of 
Scripture as thd foundation, and to attach to it other portions of Scripture, 
relating to the narrative, either firom the Old or New Testament. A few 
notes, chiefly practical and explanatory, have been added. 

The " Scripture Lessons" from the Old Testament are in two Parte The 
first brings down the history firom tlie Creation to the death of Joseph. The 
•eeond Part carries forward the history firom the migration of Jacob and 
his fiunily till tlie death of Moses. 

The series of lessons firom the New Testament Is also composed of two 
Parts. The flrst Part contains the whole of the Gospel ot St. Luke, ac 
companied with passages from other parts of Scripture, chiefly predicting 
the evente of the narrative, or commenting upon them. The second Part 
ooBunenoefl with the aaoeiuion of Our Lord, and ends with an account of 
Paul's sufferings in the service of Christ, and his sentiments on the near 
approach of death. 
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ACRED POETRY, 18mo, 72 Pages, Price Three 
Balance. 

A ocdieetion of Saered Poetry selected from Isaac Watts, Jane, and Emily 
Taylor, and other pious writers, and fiirms an appropriate completion to 
the series of Scripture Lessons, inelvded ameogst the Irish Sehool Books. 



IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 18mo, 176 pagea, Price 
Four Pence. 
In this work the general rules of Grammar, and the roles an4 notes, are 
arranged in such a way, that with proper application, the pupils may be 
easily made to uuderstand them. It contains under each section judicious 
directions to teachers. 

KEY TO EXERCISES IN THE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 18mo, 36 pages, Price One Penny. 
This little book corresponds with the Grammar. 



EPITOME OP GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
I2ino, 624 pages, Price One Shilling and Three Pence. 
Of the National School Books, which are purely secular, this is cms of 
the most important and elaborate. This Epitome oombines ancieni with 
modem Geography, and serves as a companion to the reading of History. 
It is divided into five books, which are thus designated : — 1. " Astrono- 
mical Geography ; " 2. " General View of Physical and Political Geogra- 
phy ;'* 8. " The Great Divisions of the Earth ; " 4. " Local Geography ; " 
5. ** Summary Account of all the States and Empires in the World.** 
The numerous subdivisions show the extensive range of Geographical 
knowledge embodied in this valuable work, and the facilities which it 
afibrds for imparting to the pupils a thorough knowlet^e of the sdenoe. 



COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY, 18mo, 192 
pages, Price Four Pence. 
This Introductory Geography is an abridgment of the " Epitome,** and 
is intended for the use of the junior pupils. 

FIRST BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, 18mo, 144 
pages. Price Four Pence. 
Tliis Book should be considered as introductoi7 to tibe laigor treatiw 
on Arithmetic in Theory and Practice. 

xr EY TO THE FIRST BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, 
LV Itimo, 180 pages, Price Four Pence. 

The answers to the questions contained in the First Book of Arithawtic 
are so anranged as to render them easy of reference. 



mREATlSE ON ARITHMETIC IN THEORY 

i AND PRACTICE, l2mo, 400 pages. Price Nine PenA;e. 

This work combines the philosophy of the science, a perspicnoos expo* 

sition of iU principles, and a large and well arranged collection of eiam- 

ples. Ample directions are given to teachers on the best mode of inetmet* 

ing their pupils in the varioos exercises. 
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I^EY TO THE TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC 
?L IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 12mo, 240 pages, 
Price One Shilling. 

In this Key the Aathor has, as mach as possible, assisted both teacher 
and pupil. 



ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, 12mo, 128 
ps^es, Price Six Pence. 

" Tills elementary treatiae begins with the Amplest operations of the 
art, and gradually prepares the pupil for those ttiat are more complex. 
It contains examples, with directions fbr Journalizing and Posting the 
Ledger. The teacher is supposed to be able to direct the pupil in regard 
to the mere form in which the different books are to be kept, which could 
not easily or perfectly be conveyed by description/^ 

Farming accounts form the subject of a separate section. 



KEY TO ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING, 
l2mo, 116 pages, Price Four Pence. 

This Key has been prepared for the assistance of the teacher. 



TREATISE, ON MENSURATION, 12mo, 2?2 
pages, Price Seven Pence. 

This treatise is divided into 11 sections, which comprise the following :— 
Practical Geometry, Mensuration of Superficies, Conic Sections, Mensura- 
ti(Mi of Solids, the five regular bodies, Surfietce of Solids, Mensuration of 
Timber and of Artificer's Work, Specific Gravity, Gauging, Land 6ur. 
▼eying, and miscellaneous Exercises. 



APPENDIX TO TREATISE ON MENSURATION, 
12aio, 126 pages, Price Six Pence. 

The Appendix is printed for the convenience of teachers, and. contains 
the leading properties of Clonic Sections, and the demonstrations of the 
Rules of Mensui*ation. 



ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 12mo, 96 pages, 
Price Four Pence. 

This Treatis* li a tranalationfrom the first and Moond parts of Olairaut^s 
<* Elements of Geometry,** a masterpiece of clear style and reasoning. 
It la strongly recommended by Laeroix fbr tiie purpose of opening the 
minds of children. 
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Hatunl FliilOMpliy and Ghwaiitiy. 
Nhp amd Ckamper SdHiam, 

MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, 
AND OPTICS, with 238 Woodcuts, 120(10, 292 pages, 
Phce One Shilling and Six Pence. 

ELECTRICITY, GALVANISM, MAGNETISM, 
ELECTliO-MAGNETISM, HEAT, uid the STEAM 
ENGINE, with 78 Woodcuts, l2mo, 180 pages, Price One 
Shilling and Four Pence. 

CHEMISTRY, AND CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
with 8S Woodcuts, 1 2mo, 390 pages, Price Two Shillings. 



AGRICULTURAL CLASS BOOK, 12mo, 318 
pages. Price Eight Pence. 
Itt object is to explain, In tlmide lanfrnage, the meet improf«d mode o^ 
in*™»g *p g ajnnall fiurm and kitchen garden. Domeetic eoonomy, f arden- 
ing, the rearing of cattle, poultry, and beet, as also the ooltiYatiMi of 
different crops, are discossed in separate lessons. Instruction in all these 
matters is conveyed in a lively and Interesting form. 



FARM ACCOUNT BOOK, 4to, 86 pages, Price 
One Shilling and Sixpence. 
As a companion to the Agricnltural Class Book a ** Farm Aceoont Book** 
has been provided, which will be found essential in all Agrieoltnral gchoola. 



DIRECTIONS IN NEEDLEWORK AND CUT- 
TING-OUT, small 4to, 66 pages, with Three Plates, 
Price Two Shillings. 

The work is arranged under four general diidsions, which are subdivided 
into sixteen classes. These dasses, taken in connexion, contain direc- 
tions how to teach Needlowork fkom the simplett np totha most complex 
forms. The twelfth class of the third division is specially appropriated to 
instructions on preparing, bleaching, and plaiting the several Unds of 
straw. The fourth division is confined, principally, to works of a big bar 
description, such a»— muslin, lace, worsted, and thread works. 

** Another edition of this Work, containinff thirty-nine worked 
ipe<Smens of Needlework, Straw Plaiting, &c., can be sappliad, price 21«. 
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